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Mo apology is needed for this new edition of the 
Mricholiliakatikaj as there is at present no suitable 
edition available whioh satisfies the needs of the 
Univei^ViY stodente, who have often to study this play 
for their examination. I have tried to make this Wok 
as comprehensivs and useful as possible, inspite of the 
short time at my disposal,- asihe-editidn was iiader* 
taken at the urgent request of the publishers -some" 

, what late in the baginni of this year. To the 
Prithvfdhara, which is somewhat 
abrupt and meagre in places, I have made oonsidemble 
additions where I felt them to be necessary" for the 
elucidation of the text. The relation of this play to 
Bhasa^s Chdrudatta has been fully discussed in the 
Introduction, along with other usual matters. The 
Prakrit passages, which prove a Mndranoe to the 
reader in the class, have been printed below the text, as 
in my other editions of Sanskrit plays, along with the 
text, only the Sanskrit rehdQTing being given above ; 
the utility of this contrivance has been established in 
.. actual use. I have fully availed myself of the labours 
of my predecessors in this field; but I must make 
. special mention of the editions of Jivanand Vidyasagar, 
-randlT. B. Godbole, and the scholarly translation of 
Dr. Ryder, as also his supplementary Notes issued in 
. the Journal of the American Oriental Society. . To all 
these my best acknowledgements are due. But I have 
specially to thank a friend of mine who materially 
assisted me in the preparation of this edition and but 
for whose able help in every way the edition could 
not have been brought out in the short space of six 
months. Any suggestions or corrections, &:c.> that 
.'"■‘^Ight help to make this edition still more useful will 


be most thankfully received. 


June 1904. 

M. R. KA'LB, 



introduction. 



I. THE SANSKEIT DRAMA.' 

Wq shall bagln with a brief oalline of the general strnoture 
■ and arrangamenfe of the Saaskrife Drama, without a knowledge 
of which the technical remarks on the aonatruotlon of the 
present plaj here, as wall as those made in the Notes, will not be 
latelligibie to the general reader.® Poetry in Sanskrit, from its 
inherent nature, as apart from its intrinsic merit, is di'vided 
into two kinds-— ^what is capable of being seen or exhibited’, 
and e?3?r “v/- - e heard or chanted,’ The drama falls 

under the first divisk . . : ’~upaka’ is the general term*in 
Sanskrit lor all dramatic com, Positions, which also comprises a 
subordinate olass called Upar&paka, The ‘ Bupaka ’,® which has 
Baaa or Sentiment for Its substratum, is divided into tea classes, 
TO# vrroTs r%tf: | ^Ic^liTfirr 

II* Of the Dpardpakas or Minor Dramas there are eighteen 
species, the most important of which are Natakas^ such as the 
Rataavali, 'V’iddha3&labhafijik& &c., Trotakni such as the 
: VikramorvaSlya, and Sattahas such as the Karp^ramaSjari, — 
ali differing very little irom the general features of a Nataka, 

Having thus disposed of the divisions Into which the whole 
of the scenic art is capable of falling, we turn to the principle of 
division among the Ripakas themselves, which is threefold 
(1) or the Plot of the play* (2) %cTr oi the Heroj (S) and 
or the Bentiment. These three are the essential constltuente, 
nay, the very life-blood, of every dramatic piece, Bach of 
these we shall succinctly deal with in its order. 

1 The first two Secsions are almost the same as those prefixed to 
;J our S'&kimtala. 

S The inf orraatlon given here has been mainly culled from the 
Daiiariipaka, The ininor particulars not noticed here will bo found 
in my Sfthityasfirasamgraha (Nir. Ed.), 

V 3 \ ?T?6r*n'd^TTiCiTV 

^ S’ffT^r’T^ II D.-R.; clfT# fdj: I I 

Ndtya is another and perhaps a wider t^m for the drama or the 
dramatic art, and is so called beca'ise it represents the different 
situations in (the scenes presented by) life. The sage Bharata is 
the founder of the soienoe of mosio and dramaturgy and hia work 
is styled the Ndti/a^S'dstra- Ndtya is also Bdpa^ inasmuch as it has 
I driiyatd or the capability of being seen, and Edpalca inasmuch as 
f its subject-matter is represented by actors assuming particular 
characters. 





Vastu is primarily oi two kinds: ‘Prinoipal 

and iTf^ff ^ or ^Accessary ^ The Principal is that which relates 
to the chief char^ioters or the persons concerned with the essen- 
tial interest of the piece, and pervades the whole arrangement. 
The Accessary is that which appears in fartherance of the 
main topic, and is concerned with characters other than the 
Hero or th( 

and Prakart. The^Fatak4^or Bannerols an episode by which the 

progress of the plot is i.llnatrated. farthered off hin dered ( so M 
to give additional interest to it). It is of e-'”’' .TaSie length, and 
sometimes 
also an eph 

tance-one in which the principal characters take no part. Be- 
sides these two, there are three other elements reijiiisite lor the 


ujTup, ana or uuennaiisane. joijaia buo «j.Jniuu4.auM«wv 
to the ultimate end briefly stated, which, as the plot develops, 
bears multifarious results^, and which is as it were the seed 
of the plot. Bindu^ is what cements a break in the plot caused 
by the introduotion of some other incident. Karya is the final 
object of the plot, which being attained the whole is finished. 
These five are technically called Arthaprakritis ( ). 

The Vastu, which is thus divided into five classes, may 
again be divided into three classes according to the source of 
its derivation. It may be borrowed from history or tiadition, 
or it may be fictitious, or milled, i. a. partly drawn from 
history and partly the creation of the poet^'s fancy. A MaiaM 


'As regards its development a dramatic plot has five stages or 
conditions called Avasthas. They are-(i ) beginning or set- 

ting on foot of the enterprise, (2) efforts, (2) iftp^rilTr prospect 
of success, (4) certain attainment through the removal 

of obstacles, and (5) qfr^rifiT obtainment of the desired objec* 
While these five stages are in progress there must be some 
links to connect them with the principal and subordinate 
parts of the main action ( the episodes and incidents). These 
are called the Samdhis, They are five in number, answering to 
five Arthaprahritis, each of which they join with Its 






1 3Tf T-tftrrw^f i 

2 8?p^?fn-?^ffrr5^ qrffrsf l The distinction, however, 
between an Aikiilsya and an Ankavatsira ia conaidered by aome to be 
merely imaginary . Vis'vandtha actually supplants the latter by 
Ahkaraukha which he defines as that where, in one Act, the 
substance of sil the other Acts i» suggested. 


.,alM g-glfflf or OTtfif). Thus Muhha samdM is the corabina. 
tion of the Bfja and A^’rambha, i. e. wherein the seed is sown? 
so to speak, with all its Rasas. lathe PratimuMa there Is 
the means (patna ) to the oliiet end, as originally inoplied by 
the Bija in tue Mukaa wbieii herein sprouts up. In the Garhha 
the’e is attainment and non^attainmenfe of the desired end, 
implying a farther sprouting up of the orig’.nai Bfja. There 
are impediments, bafc the main plot gains ground under 
resistance. The Avamars’a. samdhi is that in which the seed 
attains a more ms'ttriant gro wth than in tha Gmbha, being 
aecompaaiei bf Nipatapti of the end, but whose final result is 
postponed iurther off by fresh iaipedinseats of various sorts 
(aa lathe S4k»Jitala the Kiag^g forgattiog Sakuatall after 
marriage owing, to Barvaaas^ oaree). The Nirmha%a ot 
oonsammation is the harmonious oombiaati on of all the 
aforesaid parts ia the .final catastrophe. 

Tne subject-matter, whether historical, fictitious or mixed, 
is, from its inherent nature, capable of a twofold division. It is 
divided into— •(!) deserving to be suggested or implied only, 

as being of a dry or otherwise unfi.fc oharactarj and (2) 
fit to be represented and heard as being highly sentimental and 
pleasing. The suggestions or implications are made in five waya, 
IffrKsrt^T^: W (1) For Viskkamhha sea Notes, 
Act n. (2) ia the suggestion of some incident from 

behind the scenes (3) An 3?f ia one wherein is sug- 

gested by the actors at the time of their departure the connexion 
between the Act fiiniahed and the one to be eommeneed, which 
otherwise would look disconnected, as the speech olEAmandak! 
and others at the end of the Srd Act of the MAl.-Mkdh. 
(4 STfr^tTR® consists ia casting the seed of the subject-matter 
bf an Act in the previous Act before it has drtiwn to its close, so 
that the Act following ia a continuation of the one preceding; e g, 
he sixth Act of the S4k., the germ of which is implanted at 
jhe end of the fifth Act; cf, also Malav. II. and MAUMIdh. II- 
(5) 4. irf?r or ^ Introducer ’ ia one which being interposed 



p^8t or future e^’ent to show the connexion between the parti 
of the story through the eoaveriation of low characters. It can 
never introduce the drst Act. According to Jagaddhara, the 
language in a is gauerally Sauraaen! or any similardialeofe 


The subjecfe-matter is further divided into three kinds-^f- 
or 3131184 or and The terms are 

explanatory of themaelvea. The last is of two kinds, 
and ( which are explained in the Notes) IndepeBdent 


^Ic^Tf'cT and tfifO^cT. ‘Dhirodatta^ or the Hero 
of auhlime qualities, is one who is magnanimous^ patient, not 


spirit is concealed and who is true to hia engagements. We 
are not concerned with the other three classes of Heroes here. 


He may be or ‘gallant,’ i, e. equally devoted to many 
women though principally attached to one; or ‘sly’, i. e. 


] ^or he may be ^ ‘bold’, operily making 


ad; or lastly, he may be ‘ favourable,’ devoted to one 

Heroine only. The hero has eight manly quaUties-” 

rlfcjraj *ri»Hr4,%4, and 

Among the assistants of the Hero, the principal is qis:iiT|, the 
hero of the Patafe^ or episode, clever in discourse, devoud to his, 
master, and a little inferior to him in qualities. Next comof, 
theWiddshaka, his constant companion, whose business consist ^ 


gues and thus assisting in the general Mmmment of the play. 
The third, and of rqual rank with the Vidushaka, is V.ta, who 











toowg OS® art only and Is thereby useful to the Hero. The 
Hero thus equipped may still take into his service mintstaM of 
state and ministers ©f religionj ascetioS; allies, &o. as wallas 
sunuohs, mutes, barbarians ( Yavanas ) &q. Sometimes there 
may be a Bival-Hero called who is avaricious, bold, 

impetuous, criminal and of evil conduct. 

The NSiy ikd or the Heroine, who must be possessed of qualities 
Bimilar to those of the Hero, is of three kinds®. She may b© the 
wife of the hero s-s Sita in the Uttar., or one belonging to 

another ( ersqr ), or a common woman ( 

)as Vasantaaeni, in the Mrich, The (so called 

because she is in the power of her guardian) may be a maiden 
0? the wife of another. But the latter must not be introduced 
as the Heroine in a play*. The maiden^s love, however, better 
helps the rasa and is, therefore, the most favourite theme 
with many Sanskrit poets. Farther divisions and subdivisions 
of the Nayiha are not introduced here, as they have very 
little to do with the construction of the drama. For her 
assistants the Heroine may have a ^?ft, irra#t%?Pr 

and others, possessing qualities corresponding to those 
friend® ol the Hero. 


(0) EASA oa SEN.®JMENT. 

jSo#® is that lasting impression or feeling proaucea do ms 


or an 

the main sentiment. It is divided into 

Is as it were, the support or substratum of the /ccso, t e 

i person or thing with reference to which a sentiment arises— 

Inohas the Hero or the Heroine, and at what 

nr enhaneea ( adds to the developm.nt of ) the eentl- 

1 R|'JTT sfiTwr i 

2 S?v)Eit^r 

fW?r: II l ^ 

prmt ^ fl’TT « sTffw 





Pathetic, the Farious, the ■H.tolo, tr«rWf 1^° ? . ’ 

^ttts the Loathsome, and erg-s the MaitwlloBV' There i« a 
„i„tli aeotiment. that of siFtT ‘ho anietistic, haring (iff 


ment, enoh as the moon, the boaiitioa^ of tho ‘***®.^ 

beauty, doeorationa «50, of the principal 

Lo of sfiT. oran Enenant is the outward manifca- 

tation of internal feeling through *'^o, I Anuhiva 

Sittrika or natural hhims are a eubdirision of ^naduru, 

and are mentioned as eight in nnmher-wxusTssurthtai: 

|,o4aun I l. The VyabhiMtU or the Accessaries 

are those Bhavas which are not striitly oonfinul to any i?. -o, 
but appearing and disappearing, IIL-,., "“’“Ivjuf, 

serve as feeders to the prerailing .sutimou a ■ ^ g ^ 

in different ways. Stkiyihhim ( ) ot ia'-’ • ermanoni 

Sentiment of a composition is on.- ^ 


ar tranamllity to j-,«s StWyib^ava, Bat it is not muted to 
raT<i%-u%,ai.’ra aa a main siutimeEt ia a 


drama. Of' tlieee eight sentimeriiSj^^f f fFSfy %f *nd. 

^and aad aad aire Ab: to efeeh ^ottiery as 

they proceed from the saoie coi-iiti -n of the raunl « W 
conearned with the Erotic ah -lj, u.a'h boiocf the prevaiUng 
iontiment IE Kalidasa’s plays, s'lnitl say amnfcthlHgaboat it 
here is mainly divided int > or Iiovo ia-SG|mMtloa, 

and or Love-in-unioE>'' ■I'h-.* lornti-i*; ihe 'Das'‘arapa:^a 
subdivides into two kinds, sTijlir the Kon-eonsammation of 
marriage, and T^T^frf the Separation of the lavars deep in love 
after marriage. The former, which arises from the depeacleat 
position of one or the other of the parties, or through 

distance, or through the interveufcloa, of advene fate, hm t®* 
stages, mentioned in the com i *'au3iifdy’ 

occurs through str, JTfr^gf or some such cause. ifR? *|oalci5i ' 
anger’, arises from a breach in the duties of love (sTOl^W) 
may be on both sides ( rarely, however, the Nayaka is wans ). 


li 





lias sevefal varieties, such as isqffirrHj 3ffg*I{T'T^JTRj 
&o, lb is ca-pable ol beiag dispelled in six wayg-s^fSI f 

lo =*aiiHa "p;, o' according to the 

‘satness oi tb-i «maiikn*BS a# the- j required to make the 
give it ts|s waon t&« two lovers are in the 

.i .^f compa-jf. '.uu^aged in looking at each 

'v.ftli&i’, wf'k other, &Oo 

i>>) THK *:raNlB4-|:4 OOMOB'Of OF THE NATAKA. 

Every flrfiiiiafcic piece opeiife> a prelude or prologue 

{ iiflf|'^^f ) wlilai4 is itself introclacod by what is called the iVaad?, 

This Ninii, scoording’ to somo^ the gist of the 

whole plot. The SQtradhara jnsj sometimes retire after the 
resdtal of the Nludi. in which case another actor called 
; fol 'ho cskihliehes as It ware the topic of the play ) takes his 
place, lu the Prelude, which may begin with a brief allusion 
tc the poet’s literary attainmsui.;.. his genealogy, &c., the 
iMferadhdra or tho Bthapaka sup',fuct3 the aubjoefc in the form 
of tho^?jVja, or by a simple begisu>ing, or by naming the 
'Character about to enter ( as • is* the S4kuntala). He .^8t 
please the audience with aweet songs descriptive of - 

season and oouohod in the Bharat! Vrit^- The jr?fn^^r is of two 
l^ds— (1) irfmi as in the Ratn., and (2) in which the 

Sutradhara holds eonversatior- the acivosc ki. 

Wn* on the suhieot to bo introdneod. This latter ia of 
th»»tod«,ofwhi<A»f«la H5>!fSfTO- When the entry of 
a eharaoter ia dirooBy -indientea by the SntradhSra eaying 

lHer.h.Ont.re,>th.tl.Pray«gteSaya. 

. The Prolnda bring oyer the plena ia oommenoed, being here* 

■ Bftei arranged and exhibited in the manner indicated in the 
■ three foregoing Sootione. The whole matter shonld he well 
Smtotd and divided into Ante and Soenee. A Nitaka may 
oo-siat of &om five to ten Aetc. The Hero shonld be Dhirod&tta. 

* The niovaUittg BeutiMOia ihunid he igwn or rfly ( or sometime. 

■’ TJ. ) others being int.rodiwed aa ooudneive to its development. 

' ioiyng ■'» intJoduuod in the play which either mie- 

o^ookiC the iiero or ia discordant with the main sentiment* 

'^n Act must not be tirasomely long, should be full oi Earn ^ 

.. la introduced by according to nedeseitys 

Hs close is marked by the exit of all oharaoterSw Such inciaents^ 

■ tourneys, matsaores, wars, &c., should not be repr^i^ted* 
nlftV thcr may only hfl indicated. - The death ofjho 
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Hero must' never be exhibited. TMa aecoants for the sowe- 
wbat monotonoas obaracter of Sanskrit plays and the absence of 
tragedies la Sanskrit.! The play should end, as it began, with 
a benediction or prayer, called the BharatavAkya, as it is 
repeated by the principal personage in his character of an 
actor, and contains an expression of wishes for general 
prosperity and happiness. The Unity of intereat or action 


in a piece, 


the characteristic peculiarities of the Indian drama are 
mainly three: — (1) its peculiar structure; (2) the absence of 
the distinction between Oomedy and Tragedy; and (3) the 
diversity of languages to be spoken by the charactera. The 
above-mentioned general characteristics of a K&taka belong 
with certain modifieatione to the other divisions of the Bnpaka 
as well. Of these we may notice the Prakara^a and the 
Trotaka. The plot of a sr^^ror should be fictitous and 
from real life in a respectable class of society. The Hero, who 
must be may be of ministerial rank, or a Brihmans, 

or a merchant ( VaiSya). The Heroine may be a maiden of 
a noble family, or a courtesan. The most appropriate sentiment 


introdaoed. There should be ten Acts. The Mal.-M&dh. and the 
Mrich. belong to this species. A Trofaka may consist of 5,T,8 
or 9 Acts. The oharaoters to be represented should be celestial 
as well as human (as in the ¥ik,). The Vidushaka should 
take a prominent part in it and be present in every Act. The 


does not difier from the Ndtaka. 


1 Wilson observes—'** They ( the Hindu plays ) never offer a cala- 
mitous conclusion, which, as Johnson remarks, was enough to con- 
stitute a Tragedy in Shakespeare’s days; and although they propose 
to excite all the emotions of the human breast, terror and pity 
included, they never effect this object by leaving a painful itnpW- 
sion upon the mind of the spectator. The Hindus in fact havx‘ no 

Tragedy The absence of tragic catastrophe in the Hindu 

dramas is not merely an unconscious omission; such a catastrophe 
is prohibited by a positive rule. The conduct of what may be 
termed the classical drama of the Hindus is exemplary and cignihed. 
Nor is its moral purport neglected; and one of their writers declares, 
in an illustration familiar to ancient and modern poetry, that the 
nbiei end of the Theatre is to disguise by the iiiHidioits iweet the 
unpalatable but salutary bitter, o£ the cup.” 





shxotxdsd iu 
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whose life are given in the Prastimn& of the piay itse. 
(wide slokas 3-7). We are here told that SSdraka was a 
Kshatriya king, though of what country is not mentioned 
he was brave and handsome in appearance; he knew J^igved 
and Sdmaveda, mathematics, the arts regarding oourtoaans, am - 
the science of training elephants ; he was a devotee of Siva an- 
had performed the ASvamedha sacrifice ; he died® at the rip<' 
age of a hundred years and ten days, and composed (“'qeUfc 
this story of the loves of Oh&rudatta and Vasantasend. This 
Prastamm, however, is on the face of it a later interpolation j 
in the play, though of not far distant date, and it is doubtful 
how far its statements are historically true. But it seems pretty 
safe to assume that either Sudraka wrote the play or some one 
wrote it for him, ar - that this Sudraka was a king, " 

It would clear the ground if we state in the beginning 
that we see no reason to reject these two assumptions, which 
are handed down by tradition. Nowhere in Sanskrit litera- 
ture will be for; ■ »ny alternative authorship affirmed. And 
whoever wrote tne Prologue could have had no interest 
deliberately fabricating the name of Sftdraka or in 
connecting him with the present play. Whether Sudrakn,. 
personally composed the drama or whether some Pandit at hi& 
court wrote it for him cannot be exactly ascertained, for 

India, ,t We have been kings who 
vrere literary artists themselves, and a king might compose* 
work for pleasure just like any other lesser individual ; whi s 
the practice of proteges writing in the name of their patroi-g 
was also quite common ( cf. the words of Maminata, 

tSFT^I K.-P. I. ). The point may well hr, 
undecided ; for after all it does not affect the question ol ti 
poet’s date. There is i subtle possibility, pointed out ! 
some critics, that wh/ ' t may be true that some persoi 
named Sudraka wrote the play, he might not be identical witl 
fcdraka the king; in a later age the comparatively unknow 

2 There is some doubt about the exact meaning of th< 
sxpressions and erf^srfws'!, for which see our Notes, 

ding to some they signify that the king was blind and later 
recovered luB eye-sif it through the favour of S'iva, and that he 
voluntarily immolated hiineelf on the funeral pyre. The word 
(in b 1. 3) has been understood by some to moan ‘ a Brilhmapa, ’ 
ot ‘ a Kshatriya.’ W© sliall refer to tbie later on. 





might easily have come to be identified with his better- 
known namesake ^ndraka, the king- In eifieet this means that 
7e must carefully look for all the §udrakaB whose esiateaoe 
recorded, before we fix the authorship of the Mrioh on any 
m of them, king or no king. This will be done below, but 
. k, may be pointed out that there are no specific grounds for 
accepting only the name from the PraatIvanI and 

discarding his chief qualification gq*. | they seem to go together* 
and must be so understood in the absence of something 
definite to the contrary. 

Thera have been some scholars, however, who, because of 
the Prologue being an interpolation, or probably because of 
the difficulty of identifying Sudraka with any particular 
momareh, were led to seek for a solution other hypotheses. 
Once the name of S^draka is brushed aside, there arise all sorts 
of possibilities giving ample soope for fanciful conjectures* 
If Sfidraka did not write the 3Trichohhakatika.} who wrote it P 
To this question three difierent answers hay'' -l|pen suggested, 
(1) It is said to have been wrp ten anonymb'b^ly by some one 
who was neither §udraka nor his protege. But if this were so 
we fail to understand how or why later on it came to be 
rlitributed to king Sudraka, for there is no getting^^ 

PrastSvan^ which is found in all the MSS. of the play and 
which, though put in afterwards, seems hardly to be written 
.o«' recording invented i&Gta. A work, originally written 
i mymously, can be attributed afterwards to almost any 
A fiter 5 but, if it is to carry any oonviotion, there must exist 
mud independent evidence to oonneot the author with the 
work 5 without such evidence the work will continue to 
remain anonymous. But the connexion of Sudraka's name 
’th the Mrioh. appears to be of fxxo^ a long standing, 
d has 30 completely remained ;i,h*llenged by Indiah 
tradition, that we cannot believe in the existence of an 
i^nonymons author, especially as there is nothing to support 
luch a conjecture. This view is, however, supported by no 
tess an authority than Prof. Keith, ^ who writes “ That 
Sudraka, the alleged author, was a real person, who wrota 


3 See his 


oxt is from 
tudieSf Vol. 
pimour 



the drama, eeeme most implanetble v;V^ *.*11 

eonolueim U that the rewriter and reviver of the 
preferred to remain namelees, and to a.orloe hie work to the 
legeoderv^Mrak. ” Bat ''ty .houid ai, noknown autho 
eelect in ,,»rtieolar the name of the famoas king Std.^a, to 
father hie own work on? Prof. Livi'e euggeetion was that 
«h6ohose§adraka for this pnrpose beoaaee^ he lived after 
VlhramSditya, parton of Kdlidasa, and wie e _ 

work the appearance of antiquity by aeeooiating it with a 
prtaee who preceded TikramMitya. ” pi. /p8;f »“ 7, 
rejected by Prof. Keith, and rightly, as being ‘ far-fetehed) 

but the learned scholar has oflcred no explanation of his own, 

though one was expected. And until satisfactory reasons are 
forthcoming, it is difacult lor us to accept his assumption of 
anonymity, (ii) The late Dr. Pischel boldly formulated the 
theory that the poet Dan^in, the author of the DasoJamara- 
eteWta, was also the author of the MricUhhakatiha. There 

is a votso of BdjsSekhara ( §arng-P. 174 ) which states 


were known, ©*s., the Das'akum&raeharita md the Kmy&dars a^ 
the learned doctor picked out the Mfhhehhahatika lor 
occupying the third place, bnt on such slender and fantastic 
grounds that very few scholars^ were prepared to endorse his 
view. His main reasons were two ;— («) that the verse 
&o., which occurs in the K&vy&d, (II. 226), 
Iso occ^ITth. Mrichchhakatlka (l. H), pointing to the 
probability ot both the works being by the sanae author; and 
(6) that the state of society described in the Da^akuna. closely 
resembles that depicted in the Mfioh. It was unfortunate that 
neither of these reasons was sound or cogent. Apart from 

the questionable nature of the argument attributes the 

the same authorship to two works simply because they happen 
to have o«8 in common, we now know that the stanza 

in question belonged orginally neither to the K6vy &d. nor 

4 With the notable Frof. Mac- 

donell, who in his mtory i^f Sanshrit LUermre (1900) haltingly 

accepted Da^din ag the mthet of the MrichohJiahaUki. Hie^ words 

ares “It iV probably the work of... ......perhaps Dapdin, as 

Prof. Pischel thinks » (p. 361). As early as 1891 Dr. Peterson 
had refuted Dr. Pischel’s theory in his Introduction to the Dudak.- 
Oh. (Bombay Sanskrit Series). 


to the Mrich., as it is found twice in the works of Bhisa. ^ 
Dr. PiachePs second argument, if pursued to its logical 
conclusion, would entail the preposterous supposition that 
all works describing the same kind of social conditions were 
written by one and the same author ! We need hardly 
dwell longeron Dr. PiachePs theory, as, happily, it never 
received any serious support and is now suitably consigned 
to oblivion. ( iii ) Greater interest attaches to a suggestion 
recently put forward that BhSsa himself, and none else? 
is the author of the Myioh., being a sobriquet 

bestowed upon him on account of his being a S'ddra by caste, 
and that the Mrich. is simply an amplification by Bh&sa 
of his own work Charudatta. As we shall deal fully with 
the relations between Bhdaa's Charudatta and our play in a 
subsequent Section, we shall not enlarge on this topic at this 
stage, beyond remarking that if Bhdsa wrote the Mriehohha- 
Mtiha, then there is no reason why that alone, and not his other 
works, should bear his appellation of S^ftdraka ; moreover, the 
§ddraka of the Mrich. was a king, which BhSsa most oertainly 
was not. This hypothesis appears to ns nothing but a wild 
attempt at originality and spectacular theorizing. 

We are then left with the task of finding out who this 
l&udraka was to whom this play is ascribed, and what may be 
the age in which he should be held to have flourished. One of 
the familiar difficulties that beset the path of the Sanskrit 
student wishing to settle chronological problems is the 
plurality of writers bearing the same name. As is well 
knoi^n, many diflerent poets bore the name KfilidSsa ; 
lesser poets than the famous author of the ^akuntala could 
hardly escape being confused with their namesakes, both 
anterior and posterior in time. Sfldraka has met with the 
same fate, and one comes across a bewilderingly ample array 
of literkry records that mention §iidraka by name. Some of 
them supply new and additional details concerning his life 
career and personality, and it would be interesting to take 
note of the more prominent of these and to try to see which one 
of these Sddrakas was probably the author of the Mrich. 

5 l.e,, in the Bdlaaharita and the Ch&rudatia It ia also ascribed 
by different writers to various different poets, from which it would 
appear to have become a kind of floating Suhhd^hita; Da^di n 
must have quoted it as such. . , , : 







*ITJT ^PTRf^; I =7f%Fsrt OTRI^T SW^ ^mr- II 11 

t See Dr. Bhandarkar's Early Hiitory of the Dehhan, 1884, p. 25; 
the Terse from the Bh%., notgiven there, is:-^r qjijg c7^?7f 

8f5^t I ■ 7t ^^■?r?«r?sr3rrfr?«r: ii Sk . XII. A db. 

I.S'L20,';' 

8 See V. A. Smith’s Early History of India ( ed . 1014 ), p. 216. 

9 See V. A. Smith’s Early History of Indiu^ p. 307. He ia 
inoliiaed to place ^ildraka earlier than Kalidasa. 


parEna^ mentions that a great king named Siidraka would reign 
in the year 3290 of the JTaZt era, i. e. in 190 A. D, Ool* 
Willred was the first to identify this Sudraka of the Skanda- 
pnr&Qa with the founder of the Andhrabhritya dynasty whose 
name is given aa Simuka. The grounds given for this 
identification are (a) that the B hag av ata-pur ana'^ ieBctihea the 
first Andhra king as a Vrishala or S'udra, and thus it is likely 
that he was commonly known as S'udraka^^ and (h) that the name 
iSimuka is variously given as Sindhuka, S'is uka, and 8'ipraka 
in various authorities, showing that its exact form was not 
qnlte settled, and might as well have been S'adraka originally . 
This is quite probable, and hare we have a proof of the 
existence of a great Sudra — or Sudraka— king whose exploits 
afterwards came to figure in later literature when he 
had acquired a legendary or mythical character. The 
date* of the founder of the Andhrabhrityas is given as 
about 200 B, 0. Though this does not agree with 
the date of the Skanda-purana, we can easily explain the 
discrepancy if we remember that the chronology of the 
8k.>P. might not have been so very accurate, since its compiler 
was quoting a traditional date from memory, without reference 
to historical exactitude ia our sense of the term. As will 
be seen below, the date of this ^udraka does not confiiot 
with the date to which the internal evidence of the play 
seems to point, nor does it conflict with the date to be 
assigned to hie predecessor Bhasa. It is thus highly probable, 
and may be accepted aa a working hypothesis, that Sfidraka 
the founder. of the Andhrabhritya dynasty, who ruled about 
200 B. 0., was the author of the Mrichchhakatika The play 
could thus be placed about 150 years before the produotiqns 
d^sa‘ 



!i?Jsere are two collateral eoiisiderafcions which further 
support the conclusion arrived at above, (i) The 
Audhrabhrityas were a southern race. A Oommentary on 
V^oaana^s KavyA"" 8 ,-V. describes king Sudraka as 
ejajqj'ff: ; now Koviaii is the name of a great trading caste 
in the Madras Presidency, from which it would appear 
that ^udraka was a native of South India The fact that Our 
play is very rarely quoted by the northern rhetoricians would 
also tend to show that it was produced in the south. In the 
play itself we find that the poet makes the Ohanddlas describe 
the goddess Darg4 as ( p, 241 ),' and not as 

which in our opinion is a strong indication of 
the author being a resident of South India. Further, the 
play contains a number of peculiar words and expressions 
which are used only in Ihe south ( e, g, 
i^DIfarslscJf &c. ), and the author baa mentioned the 
along with a number of Mleohohha tribes ( Act YI., p, 150 ) 
which are mostly to be found in South India. And again, 
the Prakrit dialects are used extensively in our play, the 
significance of which will be noticed if we bear in mind how 
partial the Andhrabhrityas were to the Prakrits, as is evinced 
from ,^eir oopper-pl^e grants, (ii)^ In the plot there runs 
the thread of a political revolution wVought, wherein one 
Pdlaka, king of TJjjayini, is deposed and Aryaka succeeds him 
on the throne. As this revolution has nothing directly to do 
with the action of the play, it could very well. have been 
dispensed with. But the fact that it is there shows that it is 
deliberately included, and here is most probably a reference to 
sopae contemporary revolution which the audience remembered 
and could easily follow* The first of the Andhrabhrityas 
established himself as the result of a revolution, and very 
likely the author must have had that in his mind 5 the actual 
names that he mentions were not of course those of the recent 
revolution, but such as were in his days past history. 
According to the Jaina ffancfljws'a, which is a work of the 
fourth century B. 0., a king P^laka ruled in the sixth century 
B. 0. ; the persons PMaka and Aryaka are not imaginary, but 
are shown to be historical, and the political upheaval in which 

10 Like our author, Bhavabhfiti, too, who was a southerner, 
describes Durg&.aa in his MMaWinadhavaj , noEthfrh 

writers commonly use the form > 






tiiev were embroiled is described as having taken pla^e shdrtly 

after the death of Gautama Buddha. ? , 

obscure, the incident oi the depoeition o£ 
been current in S«draha>e time ; it. 
no obvious purpose, could onl, be 

that §4draka i. referring to hi. own exploits at the beginnlg 

of his career. , ds Th nrlin 

(2) In the AmnikaniarihaMtira, a wor o 

recently discovered in Madras, a life-sketch ot ^‘”8 

is given He is described as a Brbbmaaa tag o H 3 W™ 
and a great poet, and is said to have defeated 8 , P 

of the Andhrabbritya dynasty. Dandm’s “ 

Avanti.-K. in praise of this Sddraka runs as follows . 

From the wo^da it appears that 

days it was understood that Sudraka’s writing 

albtgrapbical matter.^ Thus it has been porn ed jt that 
the Mfich. embodies several f 

ObSrudatta is sMd to represent J 

Sddraka’. intimate friend and frequently assisted him luta 
of danger, and Iryaka is said to be intended SMraka 

himself. As Svdti, the Andhrabbpitya pririce whom he 
defeated, ruled till about 56 B. 0., an 

to identify this Sddraka with ““6 "“J.' 

of the Sameat era; at present however it ^ 

form of a suggestion. This Sddraka, whose date would thus 
bo about 56 B. 0., must obviously be diflerent from the 
founder of the Andhrabhpitya dynasty. Their dates, 
are not far separated from each other, and one is emp e 
believe that there is probably some confusion « 

this account, and that the two &4draka3 might after all 
merge into one and the same person. For the present, how- 
ever, we must continue to treat Dapto’s Sddraka 
and the final pronouncement on this vexed question mu 


11 Vide Prof. Keith’s SansJei'ii Drama, p. 130. 

13 The above particulars are taken from a learned p^per oa 
.V . 1 tt.r TTovr; ur A.. Tflaa at tuo 
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12 The above particulars are laaeii % ” . 

Dapdiu’s dconM.n»da,-ifalM by M. B' favv «• A., read at ^ 
Second Oriental Conference of Calcutta and published in its Frected- 
%s ( 1923 ), pp. 193-201. The original work of Dapdin has been 
announced for publioation. 






gflg|» 0 iided till we leat'n wore of this klng^ either from 
Daodin^s owh work or some similar source. Those who are 
aot prepared to accept Ool Wilfred's identification might, 
as the nest alternative, accept this Sfidraka^® as the author of 
the Mrioh. The partioalars given by D&D^^n neither agree 
nor conflict with those found in the Prastivand of our play, 
except perhaps in one particular. Dandin has described 
^ddraka as a Brahman a, and in the PrastavanS he is desoribed 
as “ the best among the Brdhmanas/^, if we 

accept the nataral meaning of the compound as It appears at 
first sight. It is, however, a minor point, and cannot he made 
the basis of any serious identification between the two kings. 

( S ) The adventures of a king §fidraka were sung by the 
poets Rtolla and Somila, who were probably his contem- 
poraries or lived after him. Somlla appears to be the same as 
Saumillaka, whom Kdliddsa has mentioned with respect in 
the M&lavik&gnimitraj thus the date of Bdmila and 
Somila would fall before that of Kllidlsa, whom we place 
in 66 B. 0., though how long before we cannot say. This 
§mdraka, therefore, about whom Rdmila and Somila have 
written, might have been the Andhrabhritya Sndraka, rather 
thauDandin's §udraka, as we must allow for some time to 
elapse before a host of legends can gather aronnd a king 
so that a maybe composed oonoeraing his life. The 
name of Sddraka also occurs in the titles of three other 
works, a drama by an unknown author which is 

quoted in the SaeasvavikaQth&bharana, which is a 

Parikathfi referred to by Rayamnkata, and by an 

author named PanehaSikha. As these works are not at 
present accessible, it is not possible to investigate whether 
they yield any historical information. The name of Sndraka 
became so famous that a host of Indian rnlers, espeoially 
of the Pallava and the West-Gangea families, adopted titles, 
consisting of the word as a symbol of valour.^® 

13 For instance, Mr, Kavi unhesitatingly accepts Mm thus in Ms 
paper to which we have referred to above. 

14 C/. % ^rf^cftTfircy!' i ii 

R&jadekhara . Prof. Bhida assumes that RS.mila and Somila 
were the court-poets of Sfidraka. Vide his Introd. to Svapna. p. 35 r, 

15 srRrcnr^rerr &c., p, 2. 

16 Introduction to GhaturhMni ( Madras 1922 ), p. lY. 
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of Sidraka ioon aci 


nuaiefoiis talesj it is found mentioned m many woii-ttnown 
Sanskrit works. Thus, to quote Prof. Keith, He waa to 
Kalhana in the RajtaramgiThl a figure to be set beside 
Vikramaditya; the Vet&lapanchavMati knows of his age 
as a hundred, and gives as his capital either Vardhamiina or 
Sobhavatt, which is the scene of his activities according to the 
Raihasantsagara, which tells of the sacrifice of a Brah nin 
who saves him from imminent death and secures bis Efe of 
a hundred years by killing himself. In the K&dambart he 
is located at Vidi^l, and in the BarshacharUa we hear of 
the device by which he got rid of his enemy Ohandrakotu, 
prince of Ohakora; while Dandin in the Das'a^timair&ohuritct 
refers to his adventures in several lives. These statements 
go to show that Sudraka was more or less a mytlii.eal 
personage to these later authors, and there is little historical 
truth to be gleaned from these accounts • they do not help 
us at all in ascertaining to which of the two Sndrakas the 
Mrich. should rightly be ascribed. 

(5) Vamana, in his K4vyai-S.-V’., mentions Sidraka by 
name as famed for writings exhibiting the He does 

not state whether Sudraka was a king, and, as the M?ich. is 
not a work that particularly excels in it is even 

doubtful if he knew §udraka as the author of the Mrieh. 
Probably he had before him some other works of our author. 
So, although we know when Vamana flourished, which is about 




overthrown hy Arjaka, who was the son of herdsman’ 

( )j and the word strI'c means ‘a herdsman’. This is 
obviously too slender a reed to rely upon, and Prof. Konow’s 
thsoiy has consequently not found accepuance among scholars. 

(T) Similar efforts have been made, on the strength of 
'solitary words and expressions occurring in the play^ to place 
Siiraka in the second century A. D. ; e. the expression 
^F«fr (VIII. 34, p. 182) is held to refer to king 
Radradamana of the Kshatrapa dynasty, whose date is given 
as 130 A. B,, so that the Mrioh. would be posterior to that; 
th® word q-i-cfcir occurring in I. 23 is believed to have come 
iiilo use by the time of king Kanishka, who lived in the first 
century A. D., so that the Mrich, would have to be placed 
after that. These attempts fall in the same category of 
Frof. Konow’s inference from the word ifrqTcJ', and cannot be 
considerd as convincing. 

We are thus left bo make a choice between the ^udrakas 
described under (1) and (2); the materials for this choice are 
IfiOking, though it is clear that the Mrich, must have eome 
fiom the pen of one of these two. It will thus have to he 
placed either in the third or the first century B. 0,,*'^ which 
makes it one of the earliest of Sanskrit plays now extant. 
W® shall proceed to examine how far this claim to antiquity 
is supported by internal evidence; we shall find that it is all in 
favour of an early date. But here, too, critics have twisted 
various points to suit their own pet theories; as an instance 
W 9 might mention that the law-suit described in the ninth 
A.®t is stated to be ‘‘in accordance with the rules of the 
law-books of the 6th or 7th century,” the implication being 
that the Mrich. cannot be older than that ; but what grounds 


17 This would of course make ^hdraka a predecessor of Kalidasa, 
Some sobolars, who would like to see ^fidraka put later than 
KMidSsa, put forward the plea that since SMid^sa does not mention 
6hdraka, while he refers to Bhasa, Kaviputra, and Saumillaka with 
respect, §ildraka must not have been known to him and therefore 
did not exist before him. Such “argument by silence ” is always 
ineffective, and can never be said to prove what it seeks to prove; 
for Kllid^aa was not expected to enumerate aW the famous poets 
with whose works he was acquainted. We have referred to it here, 
as reasoning on similar lines is not infrequently met with in 
antiquarian discussions . .. 



we unere xu* ^ that is definitely disprovea 

the first century B. . loUowing are among 

»T“" rom:int:L evidence .flora b, tbe • 

the to 0 period when Bnddhi.m wa. 

play. W „„Jition The BWW“ da introduced aa an 

in a flourishing condi . praoticea 

ascetic to whom reapeet is paid by the peop , . 

are described with great de aU d ^/_jj„^^,tcrica ( c/. 

he finally ^^becomcs ^ 255, Buddhism began 

atsftsut ®^'^^,®?™Ko‘lioninrof^the Ohristian era, before 

to decline about the ^ ^o,oly be held to have been 

indtra* r’is pototed out by Sir Dr. Bhandarkar,« 
°T thcAndhratorityas the religion of Buddha was in a 
. 4*4.* n fh\ MauT minute rules given by later 

flourishing con i lo . relating to the predomi- 

writers on ^ ^ the assignment of a particular 

a 4) a"ndTheTntrod«ction of a courtesan as the heroine seem to 
fo’siohrenous with the period when V&t.ydyana wrote the 
Si ^ f ' t.r of his Kama-sttra, and VStsyflyana cannot be 
4 I 5 IW chap 6 1 100 B O tds The play contains 

placed later than about 100 B. 0. W ine p y^ 

Lnv references to asttologioal soienoe. In Si. 83^01 "t 
the .planet BWa is described as the enemy “ 

v”tiiitt unn:L: agrem”:t 

Cilnt writers to whom Tardhamihira refers ( see 

16 151. As Var&hamihira flourished at about 500 A. B.y 
the Mrieh. must bo placed many centuries before that. (») The 
^temi style of the play represents, in its 

pLtutesoUe expression, the earlier style of Sanskrit dramm 
tists sLh as Bhfisa; it is not so polished as that of 
Edliddsa, and not at all as elaborate and artifioial as that of 
Bhavabhtti and Bhattandrdyana. While none of these 
iriAiraHons would by themselves assign any specific 

to our play, still, taken together and in conjunotion/with 
Ifle ‘othm'pr^vUiy known facts, they enhstantially 
‘lengthen the probability of the Mrieh being a proanotion of 

fill A 2naoentury B. 0 . 

Early HUtory of tU Deickan* pc 31. 


( 200 B, 0., aad this is more probable), or may be a king of 
U|jayini described by Dandin ( 56 B. 0. ). As regards tbe 
details of his life, those in the Prologue have not been denied 


get several additional facts which conflict with none in the 
Frologae. Beyond them little else is known about our 
author. 

As regards SMraka’s works, nothing was known to be 
written by him except the Mfichchh,ahatiha\ only recently 
a Bhtoa called Padmaprabhfitaka has been published' 
in South India,’* and its editors claim that it is by the 
well-known author of the Myich. This Bhdna is an inferior 
production covering twenty-eight pages- in print, whose 
style of composition bears little or no affinity to that of the 
Myieh. , but is on a par with the conventional mode affected 
by later writers. We have, therefore, very great hesitation 
in accepting .the piece as a genuine production of our author. 
A third work Vatsarajacharita ( also called V%7lmasamdutt& ) 
is ascribed to him by Tallabhadeva; an edition of it has been 
announced for publication by the same editors, but the work 
is not yet accessible to us and hence its authenticity cannot 
be discussed at present} It may be assumed, however, on the 
authority of Yallabhadeva. The editors further state, in 
their introduction to the Padmaprabhritaka, that ' Sudraka 
probably wrote a fourth drama, a Prakarana styled 
Kdmadatta, On this point, too, the information available is 
tantaliaingly meagre. Possibly we may be on the eve of 
important discoveries, which would be eagerly welcomed 
by all interested in the life and writings of the great artist, 
who wrote the .■ 


19 In the booklet titled Chaturbhdni^ whiuh iswefeaijr 
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III. THE PLAY. 


(1) The Plot. 

The Mrichohhahatiha is a drama in ten Acts based on the 
Btory of the love of Charudatta, a comment hut poor inhabitant of 
TJiiavinh- and Vasantasena, an exquisitely beautiful but pure- 
minded courtesan of the same city. The following is a summary 
of the plot as it is developed in the course of the various Acts : 

Act I. In the Prelude {FraitdvanA), after the Benedictory 
Btanza (Ndndi), the SMradhara gives some interesting particulars 
about the author of the play which he is about to stage, A 
conversation between him and his wife (Nati), which follows, is 
intended chiefly to lead up to the entrance of the Vidhshaka 
(Maitreya), at which point the action of the play properly begins' 
Maitreya is a poor Brahmana and an honest and sincere friend of 
Gh^rudatta, a wealthy citiKen of Uj jay ini who, however, no longer 
poaSeBses his former wealth, having spent it ail in noble and 
charitable deeds. One Chiirnavriddha, who is Charudatta’s friend, 
sends a cloak by Maitreya with instructions to give the same to 
bis master. Charudatta enters, and the cloak is duly handed over 
to him. Their conversation for a while turns upon Charudatta’s 
poverty; then Vasantasena comes upon the scene. She is being 
pursued by Sahara (Samsthanaka), the brother-in-law of king 
Paiaka of Ujjayinl, and the villain of the piece. He is a debau- 
chee, a coward and a fool, with an exaggerated idea of his own 
importance and power ; he is accompanied by two of his followers, 
Vija and Cheta. They entreat, cajole and threaten VasantasenI 
by turns, but all the same with great indignation she rejects 
^ak^ra’s suit. She takes refuge in Charudatta’s mansion ; and 
in the darkness of the night her pursuers light on RadanikI, 
a maid in Oharudatta’a employ, mistaking her for the 
object of their search. Maitreya intervenes and turns them 
all out. Vasantasen^ is next introduced to Ghtodatta ; she 
had already heard of his virtues and fallen in love with 
him, contrary though it was to the profesaion of a courtesan 
to become attached to a penniless man. Wishing to keep up the 
acquaintance, she employs an ingenious device ; she leaves her orna- 
ments with Charudatta, ostensibly for safe custody, but really with 
the object that they should serve as an excuse for further commu- 
nication with him. She then leaves, escorted by OliSrudatia who on 
returning makes over the ornaments to Maitreya for safe keeping. 

Act 11. Vasantaseni, talking in confidence with her maid 
Madanika, reveals the Watmth of her feeling for Charudatta, and 
also the real reason of depositing those ornaments with him. 
Then follows a scene introducing a number of gamblers ; one of 
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them, Samvithaka, is running away without paying his debt, and is 
being pursued by his creditor and the master of the gaming-house. 
Assisted by another gambler, Samvahaka escapes and takes shelter 
in the house of Vasantaaena, who in her kindness pays his debt for 
him and rids him. of his pursuers. SaravShaka is tired of gambling ^ 
and leaves after declaring his resolve of donning the robes of a 
Buddhist mendicant (Bhikshu). One of Vasantasena’s servants 
then enters and relates how he had just rescued a Bhikshu ( — i c., 
presumably, Bamvihaka — ) and how his brave act was rewarded by 
ChSrudatta by the gift of his own cloak. This affords her another 
proof of the noble generosity of the worthy Charudatta ; she takes 
the cloak and wears it herself, for she loves everything belonging 
to her beloved and worshipped hero. 

Act HI. There was a Brihmana in Ujjayinl named ^arvilaka, who 
having fallen in love with Madanika, the slave-maid of Vasanta- 
senS, veanted to pay her ransom and marry her. Being himself poori 
he had turned a burglar to obtain the necessary amount of gold. 
He breaks into Chlrndatta’s house by night when all are wrapped 
in the arms of slumber, and happens to steal those very ornaments 
lOf VasantasenS which Maitreya had to keep with himself. The 
theft is soon discovered. Charudatta is distressed by the loss, not 
because the money meant anything to him, but because the 
ornaments wei’e kept with him as a deposit, which ha was bound in 
honour to return on demand. His wife Dhiita, hovirever, whose 
nobility is on a par with her husband’s, hands over her own 
necklace to help him out of the difflculty, Ohalrudatta thereupon 
asks the Vid. to go to Vasa, with that necklace, which he was to 
offer to her in exchange for her own ornaments, which, he was to 
state, were lost by his master at gambling, undor the belief that 
they belonged to himself . 

Act IV, ^arvilaka calls upon Madanika with a view to buy her 
freedom with those stolen ornaments. On being questioned as to 
the souvce of his sudden accession to wealth, he half-conf esses that 
they belonged to Charudatta. Madanika, liowever, had recognized 
them as the property of her mistress ; she recommends that 
^arvilaka had better return them to where he had taken them from, 
^arvilaka, however, could not face Cliarndatta as a declared thief; 
as an alternative, therefore, she urges him to see VasantasenS and 
offer them to her, professing that Charudatta had sent them back 
by him, as his house was thought unsafe, ^arvilaka does so; but 
VasantasenS, who has listened to the preceding conversation, is not 
taken in by the pseudo-messenger. Nevertheless inker goodness of 
heart she bestows MadanikS on her adventurous suitor. jSatyiliSpli 
has to leave suddenly in a huiry to go to the asaista^^ 
friend A'ryaka, whom king PSiaka had im^rr|one<|.,.'||^-r».-i^^r he 
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migbt beoom6^tto tog, ^ a | 

lort ornameala. Va»antM6tt« iB deeply ‘““f ‘ I 

„e Obamdatta’s pobllity. and she sends wcsd with the V.d, that she | 

would be calling upon OMrudatta that evening. 

Act y. Vasantasena pays her promised visit, 

' terrible thunderstorm raging in the streets. ^ ^ . 

returns those ornamente thereby 

necklace, ]U3t as he had J well-meant though 

intimating that she had seen thiough t j nnthine’ I 

t was The lovers have now come together, and there xs ^tiling 

.It was. xuaiovoiB ^ whh which consummation the i 

left that can mar their happy union, witn w | 

central theme of the play reaches its climax. 

Act VI Vaaantasena passes the night in Charudatta’s house, _in 

'bis company. In the moinlng Chfflndatta leaves home early, rv.th 

^rsSrf 0 his servant to bring Vasa, to the Pv,hpaUm«^i<t | 
instiuctions to ms se _ . a touclung 

garden, m a carriage, ^ ^ta’a son, is described as crying 

Bcensi where Bohaaena, onaiuna , ,7 7 t'?./ s tmainv 

Su’se he was given an.anU« 
with, instead of a golden one desired by him. 

ornaments oat of which the hoy is to get a toy-oait made, ana 
ornameniH o i, r This is the incident that gives our 

thus sends him away happy. L ' 

■nVav ita title ! Then the servant 'Vardhamanaka comes in a c 

SmhmB'tha^h. ha” fmgotten the cainage-cishions, and goes 

, T„ fiiQ TtiQciiiwhilo tli6r6 conics in ^ v 

servant ShLrata, who, too, is driving his master’s carriage in the ,»* 

same direction. Vasantaaena gets into his carnage, by imstakt, 

wMmS Hewing aware of it, and is thiis taken to ^garden 
rwhere she wonld reach a little later than she was eEieoted to do) 

at this time S-ryaka, whom Pillaka had imprisoned, has^csctvped ^ 
from his cell ; he happens to meet the carriage of Vardhamanaka as ^ 
thoUttnl oominlback. While the hack of the driver was 
tnmed, Sryaka gets into ids carriage, Vardhamanaka believing 
tharit waB Vasa. who had entered. Thus they drive on, but are 
'Sliortlv stopped by two of the city’s guards who lusist upon 

insseoHngtheoaiTfage. One of them, Cliandanaka, looks in Puat ; 

leLogniesthe prisoner, but promise, to help him to escape 
iiereeogn a quarrel with the other guard, 

Virlirwhom he boats Ld d.ives oil. The road now being clear, , 
Iryaki escapes in safety, Vardhamanaka never discovering all the 

while whom he was really driving* /!! 
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Act Vii. Vardharaiinaka brings the carriage to the 
harantlalca garden, where Charudatta is awaiting Vasantasenli ; as it 
is, however, it is Aryaka, and not Vasa., who steps out of the 
carriage. True to the innate generosity of his heart,. Chlrudatta 
promises him safety and advises him to proceed further in the same 
carriage, as that would allay suspicion ; they two part the best of 
friends, Aryaka in gratitude and Chiir. in the consciousness of a 
good deed performed. Char, leaves without further waiting there 
for VasantasenS,, for he did not like to be seen there after he had 
assisted in the escape of A'ryaka, which was virtually treason 
towards the king. 

Act VIII. The Bhikshu ( Samvahaka ) visits the Pusli^aka^ 
randaha garden to wash his robe, where he is variously harassed by 
^akltra and finally driven away. S'akara is Svaiting for his 
carriage, which at length arrives ; he is surprised to find Vasanta- 
aena inside, though of course it is a very welcome surprise, 
as it affords him an opportunity to renew his attentions to her. 
She spurns him; whereupon S'akara, like the fool that he is, 
conceives the idea of killing her by way of punishment. He asks 
his followers. Vita and Cheta, to do the killing, which they promptly 
and emphatically refuse. S'akara then decides to kill her himself » 
ho gets rid of Vita and Cheta under one pretext and another, and 
then strangles the helpless girl. She falls down senseless, though 
not dead ; he, however, believes that he has killed her. On the 
return of Vita and Cheta on the scene, S'akara boasts of his 
•exploit ; Vita is disgusted with his master and his ways, and 
leaves him to join the newly-formed party of Aryaka. S'akS,ra 
orders the Cheta to go to his p.aiace, where he intends to hold him 
a prisoner, lest he might give out the secret concerning the real 
author of the crime. Finally, he hits upon the idea of proolaiming 
OhlErudatta as the murderer of VasantasenS, ; this would be sweet 
and complete revenge; for Charudatta was his rival in her 
affections, and it was for 7ws sake that she spurned him, as he 
believed. On the departure of S'akara, .the Bhikshu comes back 
to the spot to dry his robe, and diaeo vers Vasantasena^ He restores 
her by rendering her first-aid, and takes her to a convent (yiMra 
hard by. ^ ^ ^ 

Act IX. The scene is now shifted to the court of justice, where* 
in the presence of a presiding Judge and two assessors, S'akSra 
formally charges Charudatta with having enticed Vasa, to his garden' 
and there murdered her for the sake of her ornaraeotst The Judg . 
opens the case by c.dling for Vasautasen^’s mother, who gives 
evidence about the existence of a love-affair between her dau^fite,’ 
and the citisien Charudatta ; she also states that so fai* as 
Vasa, was then supposed to be in ph^radatta*li '^Nex 

Charudatta himself is sent for, who denies ahy' 'knowledge 




Tn the meantime Viraka arrives to 
„£ Vasantasenr, movem I” Chaadaaak. who had 

lay mforraatioa against inspect a 

mauled and assaulted him while he was ^ was 

which belonged to Charudatta and m w pi^^j^pakarandaha 

supposed to be travelling m the 

garden. The Judge sends him to find ouUt a w ^ ^odv ' 

*w.s lying i« th.g.rd.n. iU r^IdekriirWlled ^ 

oi a woman mjks lying there, w o reports what he has 

the fallof a tree. Viraka comes hack ^ with Vaaanta- 

Men. Thie is euffloient evidence to to 

aens’s murder; he, however, makes ^ ia with the 

esteWish his innooenoe, so much weig e 

thought that now that Vaaantassn! j jonoHeea, 

wvithout inteteei to Y\“ta h vo^eay io the oS«y and 
wouid not be believed m what ho wo y ^ 

that the .Jlidge would not give him a £air hearing . 

feet, the Judge is quite iavoiirahlo, »“* haif-eaenoo , 
truth ; the guilt of Ohar. is already ‘M““‘ ^ ^ by Maitreya 
and further damning evidence is unwitting y b J 

who brings with him VasantasenB s ornaments, t g'akira 

had given to Roh.sena ; the ornaments are pomted out bJ ^ ^ 

asthbnotlveoftheoriine, and they belonged to Vasa. 

?:om Ohdrudatta’s house. The chain 

and the Judge has to dec are f ' a, CUmdatta is 

•nrouounces the deatli-aenteiice upon the muiciuei, a 

now adjudged to be. He is to he taken to the cemetery and Iheie 

impaled as a warning to all similar wrong-doeis. 

Act X OhSmdatta is being taken to tho cemetery by two 
Oht^L,whoaretoaotas^.— 

^roUmlttk-station on the way. Maitroya brings 

rre’lt.rcht^irrim^irc^ Iloh of course Hiey 
cannot. Then SakSra’s servant Ohofa, whom “las ^ 

irons, hears the proolnmntion ; ° 'j'" j,„omwher^^^^ 

vAflolntelviumps into the street, chains and all, irot t, < +uri 

Te t^coXa. He denonnoos Sakar. a. the guilty P«V^ 
latter arrives there at this junoturo and 

to the satisfaction of the simple-minded ChSpdMas, he Che a 

was a thief and a liar and that therefore his statement was not to 
he relied on. Then they renoh the place of eneoution, whole Ohlrn. 
Unt nh^ut to he impaled. But the BWkshu »o-ipan.ed by 
Vneantaseui arrives there in the nick of time, „..®f,,iiv 

murder falls through and the innocence of 
established, as also Saklra’s guilt. Sarvilaka then enter. 


announces tHat Iryaka had killed the wicked king Palaka and 
installed himself on his throne as his success_or. For the valuable 
aid rendered by him in times of need, Char, is rewarded by AryaKa 
with the gift of the kingdom of Ku4avatl. The title of wife is 
conferred upon the virtuous Vasantasena, to whom the stigma ot 

being called a courtesan would now no longer attach. ^ bnnuai 
suitable honours are also conferred upon Samva,haka, bthavaraua, 
the OhandMas, Chandanaka, and even the villainous Sakara, tor 
Ohir. was not the person to revenge himself on a falleii enemy . 
After this happy conclusion, the play terminates with the usua 
stanza (Bharatavdhya) containing an expression of goodwill towaias 
all and unhappiness for none. 

The student will see, from the foregoing sketch of the story, 
that the principal points in the development of the plot ate 
(1) The handing over by Vasa, of her ornaments into Ohar.^s 
keeping as a deposit; (2) Samv^haka’a being introduced to 
Yasantasena, who lays him under an obligation by paying his 
debt", (3) ^arvilaka's theft of Vaaa.’s ornaments, and their 
subsequent return by him to Yasa. herself ; (4) Ohamdatta’s 
sending the necklace in exchange for the ornaments; (6) 
Vasantasena's visit to Ohar. and their jinion; (6) the inter- 
change of the carriages, owing to which Aryaka and Oharudatta 
become friends and which gives §akara an opportunity to lay 
violent hands on Vasa ; (7) Vasantasena^s rescue by Samvahakaj 
(8) the charge of murder against OhSrudatta, which is 
apparently proved by (d) the discovery of the female corpse 
and (h) the finding of Yasa.’s ornaments on the person of 
Maitreya; (9) the death-sentence passed cn Ob^r.; and (10) the 
arrival of the Bhikshu and YasantasenS, on the scene of the 
execution, which brings about the denouement. 


(2) The Soueobs oe the Plot; 

Bha-'sa^s Oha'etjdatta as the Basis of the Meioh. 

The foregoing analysis of the plot would show that it 
has been constructed V7ith no iuoonaiderable skill, the author 
having successfully welded together a variety of exoiting 
incidents so as to maintain the spectators’ interest right 
up to the end. The Mrich. stands at the head of all Sanskrit 
plays in providing us with a plot that is neither poor nor 
colourless; it is a love-story full of adventures that stand 
apart by themselves outside the conventional class of super- 
bw mftn agency or insipid. intrigues. The credit for inventing 
this distinctly fresh and vigorous plot had long been .given 
to ^fidraka, as a writer of original creative power, when the 


discovery of Bhdaa’s Oharudatta ihtQW a dood of light on the 
coiistraotion of our play. It was immediately seoa t^at 
the Oh&rudatiaf which too is based on the loves o at. 

and Vasanta., bore an extraordinary resemblanoe to t e 
MfichchhaTtaUka) the two plays aeoorded with each other 

with such completeness of detail that it was patentj even 
on a most cursory examination, that one of them must 
have been an adaptation of the other. The folio vi mg is 
a brief analysis of the plot of Bhasa^s play 

ACT I. Without any Benedictory stanza or description^ of the 
author, the play opens with the entrance of the Siitradhlia wio 
carries on a conversation with his wife ( Natit ) which lea s e 
introduction of the Vidhahaka in the same manner as in the 
TheVid. then enters and is represented as paying a visit to 

Charudatta. A short conversation between the two, on^ the evils 

of poverty, is followed by the entrance of Vasantasena, who is 
pursued by S'ak^ra and tbe Vita. Vasa, takes refuge im the 
house of Charudatta, while her pursuers, coming on in the dark- 
ness, mistake Ohar.’s maid Badanika for the fugitive, and 
seize her. The Vidiishaka’s entrance with a lamp makes them 
realize their error and they depart in peace, Vasa, is then 
introduced to Char.; she hands over her ornaments to him for 
safe keeping and then returns home, escorted by Vidhshaka. 

ACT U. Vasantasena has a confidential talk with her maid^ 
servant [ as in the Miioh.], wherein she describes the warmth of hef 
attachment to and the merits of her worshipped hero. Then enters 
Samvahaka, who is pursued by a creditor of his to whom he owed 
money at gambling. The creditor is not introduced on the stage, 
but Vasantasena’s maid goes out at thennstructionS of her mistress 
and pays him offi. The Samvahaka leaves, after declaring that 
being disgusted with his present mode of life he had resolved 
to turn an ascetic. Next enters a servant of Vasa, and he^de* 
scribes how he had just rescued an ascetic from tlie teeth of an 
enraged elephant and how he was rewarded for his brave deed 
by Oharudatta, who had witnessed it. 

act hi. Cbaru. and Vid. have returned from a concert, and 
they go to sleep in their house. Sajjalaka, a burglar [ S aroi^a^ca in 
the M¥i«b. ], breaks into the house and steals the ornaments of 
Vasantasena from Vidti.’s keeping. The alarm is raised; Charu. 
is greatly distressed at the los s of the deposit, when hi a wife 

1 The student is strongly recommended to procure and read 
the Chdrudatta in the original in Pandit Ganapati S'a,8tri’s edition, 
and verify for himself hoW closely it agrees with the Mrich. Our 
quotations in the text are from the Triv. S. S. ed. of 1914. 



dutifully hands ovei' h^r owb jcwol -^1160^^06 to be given to the 
courteaftn in exchange for her ornaments. Ch 0 .ru. instructs Vid. 
tocali upon her for that purpose, and the latter agrees, though 
under a protest. 

ACT IV. Vasa, is in her mansion, love* 8 ick and pining for 
a union with her lover; she even delines to perform her usual toilet 
for any other suitor than the beloved Ch 0 ,rudatta. Sajjalaka enters, 
ho loves Madanika, the maid-servant of Vasa.; he shows to her the 
ornaments which he had stolen from Char’s house and with which he 
proposes to ransom her off from bondage. She, however, recogmv.ea 
the ornaments; and after some persuasion her gallant lover agrees 
to restore the stolen property to its rightful owner, Vasantasena. 
In the meantime the Vid. calls upon the courtesan to ofEer her 
the jewel-necklace in exchange. He departs after accomplishing 
his mission, and thereupon Sajjalaka comes in, accompanied hy 
the maid ( Madanika ). He professes to be a naessenger from 
Chlru. and returns to her the ornaments as coming from him. 
Vasa, sees through the device, but she graciously releases 
Madanikl from slavery and sends her olf happy in the company 
of her lover. She then remarks to her attendant that the affairs 
were happening just as though in a dream ( )) 

and the maid responds by characterizing the incidents as an 
*‘3T€frri:’ira¥”, e. ‘a one-A.ct play sweet as nectar,” referring to 
the happy conclusion which she foresees. Then Vasa, proposes 
to start on a visit to Chanidatta, and the play ends, somewhat 

abruptly, with her departure < 

* 

The student will have observed that the above is 
substantially the same as the storyjof the Mrich. (Acts I.-IV.), 
and, on a perusal of the ChArudatta, every page, nay almost 
every line and every word of it, will be found to have been 
reproduoedj with or without embellishments, in the Mfich- 
chhakatika. Here is a strange spectacle of a whole play being 
simply re-written and transformed into another with a 
different title, except that the story of the ChArudatta, which 
is in 4 Acts, is carried on in the Mrich. by the addition of 
six more Acts. The identical words, expressions, sentences, 
stanzas, ideas and similes are to be found in both the plays, 
generally in an amplified and expanded form in the Mrich. 
and in a simple and brief one in the Ohdru. The number of 
these is too large to be specified here; the more important of 
them we have quoted in the Notes ahd it is unnecessary to set 
them out here in detail; for that would be practically copying 
of the ChArudatta sii3e‘,]by side,. With the 




Is so obvious that nobody would even attempt to deny it. 
What, then, is the explanation of this unique phenomenon ? 
The obvious answer, and one on which most seholars are 

agreed, is that the Mrioh. is an enlarged mrsion of the 
OhdFudatts. We have seen above how the extant portion 
of the Gharudam ends suddenly without any^ denouement. 


spectators Svanfey before everytMng else, a and wellj 

developed story* ^udraka must have conceived the idea of 
continuing and finishing the playj had he merely added t e 

remaining Acts, the result viewed as a whole would have een 

an incongruous piece of workmanship; hence he re-wrote an ^ 
worked over the original four Acts also, making seveia 
changes and additions, and followed these up with the next 
six. The seems to have been left incomplete by 

Bh^sa, though wa do not know why, there are indications m 
the play itself that ho had intended to complete Jt. Thus, 
among other things, we read towards the end sfr^gS^-— W ! 

Wt^T I %ff— crwi 

I ( P- _ )5 where is 

the necessity of mentioning the unless it were to lead 

up to Act T. which would show Vasantasen^ going to her 
lover In rain and thunder? Some have beUeved that ^Bbisa 
might have composed the whole play, but a’^portion of it came 
to be lost afterwards, go that only a fragment is available to 
us. But this is most unlikely; for had the whole play been 

accessible to gfidraka, surely there could have been no motive 
for him simply to rc-write the same and copy everything 
from start to finish. In Sudraka’s days too the play must have 
been known as a fragment, and hence there was an opportunity 
for a skilled hand to revise it and complete it lor presenta- 
tion; and if SMraka knew the play as a fragment, the 

probability is that Bhisa never eomplated it, not that the 

latter part was lost In the short interval separating the two 
poets. 

In giving a more polished and a completer form to the 
work of his illustrious predecessor, Sudraka has preserved 
the original almost intact, especially its fine passag^ea and 
special witticisms; thus the play on the words ( f - ) 

^nd (»».)( Oh&r. p, 60 ) is preserved in the Mrich., 


though in a different oontext ^ p. 156 ), and so too is the 
following dialogue ( Ohar. pp. 59-60);-“ 

0— ;frt I 

=t^1~pr5lT, T%Tfr site I 

In innumerable places, howaver, a finished and amplified 
turn of expression is substituted in the Mrioh. in the place 
of the crudsness and simple abruptness which are a oharae- 
tjriaticof Lhasa’s style} thus, te compare only a few out of 


many passages-* — 

( tt ) 

?TR, 5Tsr i C p* 16) 

ssfOTiT^ 1 3^'^" 

i ( p- 20 ) 

i ( p- 22 ) 

^ q?T ^ ^rw: 

I ( p. 25 ) 

( p* ds > 

rT?r: >foTff! 3 tCt 

(p.49) 

qn^FT^ I ( P. 55 ) 

s?fr: WT’T^F^ I JT*fT 
! ( p. 57 ) 


( p- 67 ) 

^r^cuqxrrfm'^ %fF^T vrroicr: i 

(p. 82) 


( ) 

^rq ^rq"} ^tiq^FRi- 

irffST 

( p, 28 ) 

^offm iTr«=5!Fqr^iri^ I 
qfccTqr s5??rfF%5!F’qr 57 5^5^ 
q^qfTPT ! ( p. 24 ) . 

(p.28) 

fTFOTFI-fT^F ff W-sqfjTKP- 34) 

qr^qff qlw^gg-fi^FT ( p. 60 ) 
jjtr 3Tj^ ^ ¥0%^ Mf 
¥rsi?frr f%qpf*T<ig5r%f 
tr4?cil ^^WTSTT^Pqr- 
i ( p. 64 ) 

3r?^r%cr??T s^^FTsgurr fWF i 
(P-67) 
’Efrti?qf^rw I 

72); 

'T*fT>7f l*FT?SFri^qi2F 

srfrq^f^TFq- %^t?TTq 
^T’Ti »Ti?r ?rirRF*Fr^ i 

(p. 73) 

'^9:^§^^dr7^fTF ( P. 83 ) 

3Tfr qfq^Tqr ^r^ri^r^uicTr ^ 
qdr^Ti^mfq i a^qrtirr 

^frg:qFT qfDT?qT r%iTe^?r 

^frfFT F?qFq?fy I t^trf^qr 
q ?iqr5t ' qfuiFf.'—arrq . 
R?sr®qfir^ i qri^qr? 

tfiw i ( p. 1‘18 ) 






It is needless to mnltiply instances to show how skillaliy 
§^draka has improved the somewhat meagre and uncouth style 
of Bhasa. In addition to refining the literary expression^, 
ouF author has made the following principal alterations and 
additions ; — (1) The Sntradh4ra in the Oh4r. speaks in 
Prakrit only ; in the Mrich. he begins in Sanskrit and changes 
afterwards into Prakrit. (2) In the Oh4r., no reason is 
assigned to the visit of Vid, to the hero ; in the Mrioh. he is 
described as carrying a cloak to be given to Ohir. from a 
friend of his. (3) In the Ohdr., Vasa, is pursaod by two 
persons only, Vita and Sahara- in the Mrich. Oheta is 
added to their company, presumably to give more variety to 
their dialogue. (4) In the Oh§,r., Vasa, is escorted home by 
the Vidushaka; in the Mrich. it is Oh4rndatta himself who 
sees her home. In his anxiety to show o^ Oh&rudatta as a 
gallant lover, attentive to his mistress, our poet has exhibited 
on the stage a rather improbable Journey between the 
residences of the two lovers 5 this cannot be said to be a 
happy improvement. (5) The gamblers^ Scene in Act II., 
introducing Mathura, Dardura, &o,, is an addition which 
constitates a distinct gain to the histrionic interest of the 
piece. It shows that S|idraka was not a slavish imitator but a 
oonstractive artist of high ability. ( 6 ) In the OhSr,, Sajjalaka 
appears before Vasa, a/fer the depa^^^^ of Vid. 5 in the 
Mrichi he appears Ssybra Ms arrival I thia fe a most Judicious 
change; lor there is great poetic charm in showing that the 
proof of her lover's magnanimity so touches and stirs Vasa, 
that she immediately decides upon going to see him. The 
Madanik§.'SaJjalaka episode, if it came after the Vid.'s visit^ 
would have thrown this effect into the back-ground, (7) The 
Aryaka-P41aka s tory is nowhere hinted at in the OhS-r. j its 
earliest hint in the Mrich. is found in Act II. ( p. 56, 

^ w v«fr djo. ) 

and it is developed f ufther on. This is a deliberate addition 
whose significance we have already pointed out in our remarks 
on the Poet ( supra, pp. xix., xx ). ( 8 ) The description of 
Vasa/s mansion occupies only 4 lines in the Oh&ru. 

&c,, p, 79, quoted in our Notes, p. 82 ) 5 
in the Mrich. it is given at great length and comprises 
more than a third of the whole Act. 

% S'ddraka was a master of lively dialogue ; the one on p. 33 is 
notin the Char., but is entirely an invention of oar author. 



3 Sanskrii Dtama, p, 107. 

4 It may be noticed here that the current recension of the Mrich^ 
shows traces ot four di^ereni hands conoQvmd in giving it its present 
shape: — There is first the original C’AdfMtZaf to of Bhasa in four 
Acts ; next comes the re*written version by S'fidraka, supplemented 
by six new Acta ; thirdly, Some unknown writer has supplied the 
introductory acoonut of the author in the PrastSvanS ( ppv 3-4) » 
and finally, one Nilakantha has added one Scene in the tenth Act 
( pp. 249-252 ), which was not in S'ddraka’s work. We shall revert 
to a consideration of this last addition in a subsequent 3e'6ti6oi>> 
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All thege changes, both in the manner of their relation and 
in the subjeet-matter of the piece, serve to heighten the charm 
of the original. In nearly all oases they are effected with 
true poetic judgement and scenic propriety, revealing that 
our author was no mediocre plagiarist, but possessed the true 
inspiration of a poet and the balanced discretion of a critic. 
It is true that he cannot be credited with originality in the 
invention of his plot} but it should be remembered that what he 
chose to do was to raise the superstructure of Ms new play on 
the Charudatta serving as the basis. He was therefore bound to 
take over the story of the original, and his skill and originality 
were be seen in proportion to the success with which he would 
compose a complement to that fragment, which would form a 
fitting sequel to the incidents already narrated. In that he has 
achieved a rare triumph } for the last six Acts have proved 
4o be even more exciting and more interesting than the prece- 
ding four, surpassing them in the vividness and variety of 
their incidents. In the construction of these last Acts lies 
the proof of the originality of Sfidraka; they give ample 
evidence that bur author is in no way inferior as a dramatist 
to his renowned model, and that, had he so chosen, he could 
independentiy have written an equally powerful play. Doubt- 
less his glorious achievement suffers to some extent from the 
fact that he borrowed his initial material from his predecessor j 
bat it cannot be denied that ho has surpassed him in many 
respects, so that the value of the (7 as observed by 
Dr. Keith®, seems less to us by the side of the completed and 
elaborated 


There have been some critics, however, who, though unable 
to deny the too-obvious resemblance between the two plays, 
are not inclined to admit that the Oh4r. served as the 
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5 As concisely put by Dr. KeitE in a receqt article in the 

Bulletin of the Sebool of Oriental London. 

6 In No. 75 (1923) of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the B. A. Society, pp. 230 ff. 


prototype of the Mfioh.; their main reason for seeking afl 
alternative explanation lies in the obscurity that surrounds 
the plays of Bhasa as now known to us. Ever since Pandit 
T. C^anapati §a8tri first brought to light the works of ^ 
Bhasa, there have been a number of scholars who have 
remained sceptical about their authenticity. In their 
opinion these plays do not belong to the famous dramatist 
eulogissed by Kalidfisa, but are probably® ‘‘ compilations and 
adaptations made for the stage of Kerala not earlier than the 
8th century A. D,, derived to some extent from the works 
of Bhasa, which, however, are lost.’^ If this view were to 
be accepted, the present discussion would assume an entirely 
different aspect, as the CMrudatta would cease to be anterior 
to our play. To investigate the authenticity or otherwise of 
Bhasa^s dramas lies strictly outside the scope of our inquiry 5 
we may state, however, that the majority of leading Sanskrit 
scholars, both in India and outside, have accepted the 
published plays as genuine, though there are some who decline 
to subscribe to such a conclusion. Dr, V. S. Sukthankar, 
who, among others, has made a very exhaustive study of the 
problem, has summarized in a lucid paper® the pros and cons 
of this questionj in his opinion the balance between them is so 
evenly held that it is hardly possible to say on which side the 
truth lies, so that “the Bhasa question is now as far away from 
being settled as ever before”. No useful purpose can be served 
therefore by onr enter ^ at discussion here } under the 
circumstances we must be assume that the extant 

Chdrudatta is ^ ^.fiiaine Bnasa accept Bhasa^s 

authorship 'of the; Trivandrum dramas, tentatively, as a 
working hypothesis (which is also t|ie pdaitidn taken by 
Dr. Sukthankar ). Even i|, however, p were to be proved 
that Bh&sa had nothf^ ,ia do wit|)bi*the extant fragraent, it 
seems to us undeniable* that the whoever its 
author might have been, is qulte^istinctly an eorZier version 
than the Mricb. An examinaM^ of the passages we have 
set above in parallel columns, and of many more which 
the student can easily collect, would show that if one of these 



by competent authorities to be 


which farther strengthens our conclusion. Those who 


hypotheses i--(l) The Oh&r. may be an 


two plays renders this view quite untenable. Moreover, sinoe 
the Mrioh. is available complete, it is but reasonable to 
expect that its abridgement too should have been complete ; 
but the fragmentary condition of the Oh&r. militates against 
this view. (2) There is a theory propounded by some, to which 
we have already referred {supra, p. xvii.)> that BhEsa himself 
wrote both these plays. Why BhEsa should have chosen to 
write two different plays on the same theme, and in almost 
identical language, is a mystery of which no solution is 
oiSered by these critics j and why he should have left the Ohir. 
incomplete is another mystery which is equally insoluble *, 
for it is too far-fetched to assume that a portion of one play 
became lost and the other remained intact 5 further, there is 
no reason why one of them was known to be the work of 
Bhasa and the other came to be attributed to king Sfldrak^« 
( 3 ) It is no doubt within the bounds of possibility.; that bpth 
|ho Myioh. and the OhEr. are derived flop a oopmop originah 


plays is based on the other— -and of that there is no doubt— it 
must be the Mrioh, I for in each case the expression of the 
Oh&r, appears to be the original upon which the author of 
the Mrioh. improved afterwards 5 the does not 

read at all anywhere as an abridgement 5 for an abridgement 
generally retains the good points of the original, while We 
find that they are absent in the OhEr. The Mrich. mvariably 
offers better readings and finer conceits, the worse and 
commonplace ones being found in the OhEr. • it is almost 
inconceivable how this could happen if the OhEr. were based 
on our play • it is quite possible that a later writer might 
try to abridge a lengthy play like the Mrich., by compiling 
an abridged edition of it suited to acting, but it would scarcely 
be so inferior to the original from the literary standpoint } it is 
contrary to all experience} and we are compelled to admit there- 
fore that the Mrioh. is an adaptation and an amplified edition 





now lost I In that case we should have three poets woiking 
on the iaine theme and producing such extraoi’dinarily similar 
works 5 this appears to as so nnlikelyj howeveij that we 
need not give it any serious consideratiouj especially as there 
is no evidence to sapport such ai conjecture. As matters now 
stand, we think that it is abundantly clear that the Ohir. is 
the earlier version and forms the basis of the Mrieh., c^ulte 
apart from its genuineness or otherwise as a work from the 
pen of the great Bhasa *, and scholars'^ who have made a 


oonelusion. Bhasa has been generally placed in the 5th 
century B.O., and iudraka, representing a stage of literary 
style which in finish and general polish is intermediate between 
Bhasa and Kalidasa, may be taken to have flourished at 
about 200 B.O., which is the date we have assigned to 
Mm before. 


(3) Time-Analysis of the Play. 


The action of the Mfioh. begins on a day which is not 
actually mentioned in the play, though we can determine 
approximately what it must have been. It is known from 
^akara’s statement ( P’ ®'^ )> 

as from that of Tasantasena ( cf 

srWT'SWT* p. 44 ), that it was at some festival h^ in Oupid^s 
shrine that she first fell in love with Oharudatta. This must 


celebrated to herald the advent of spring, 
and which is referred to in the Malavik., the Ratnival!, and 


when he goes to Vasantasen&'’s house, mentions certain trees and 
plants, A^oka, and others, which he finds in blossom and which 
blossom when spring seta in •, see p. 108 ). The first Act shows 
,Yasa, in love with Oh^ru,, and wa might assume a period of 
a fortnight to have elapsed between the day she saw Mm 


7 Among these may be mentioned Dr. Morgenstierne, who has 
written ah exhaustive monograph on the subject. Dr. Keith in his 
Samhrit Drama 131) endorses the same view, with which Dr. 
' Sukthankar also concurs. 




W© may tlms safely infer that the first Act begins on the sixth 
day of the dark half of Magha, for at the end of the Aot the 
moon is Just rising ( p. 41), and the night 

is 80 far advanced that there are few persona abroad ( 

p. 41 )} thia would be at about 11 o’clock on the sixth 
night of a dark half of a month ; the reading 

instead of (p. 11), which seems to 

be the poet’s original reading (see our Notes ), enables us to 
fix the siasth as the exact date, rather than the fifth or th^, 
seventh. Only when we place the action at the commence- 
ment of the Vasanta season we see the propriety of 
Oh^rnavriddha’s present to Obdru, of a cloak scented with 
jati flowers; for the jati does not blossom in the spring ( rf 
S.-D., VII. 25 ), and it would, therefore, be a 
valuable gift in that season, a faot which does not escape the 
notice of Yasantasena who exclaims ( p. S6 ) — 3TTS^^ I 
I* Having thus determined rryv 

— ^also because the cold season has not entirely passed yet; for 
Rohasena is spoken of as ( aee p. 36) — as probably the 

first day of the action, the further analysis of its time 
presents no diflQcuIties, except on two points, (i) Dr. Ryder, 
Mr. Paranjpe and others, do not allow n long interval 
between Acts II. and III., which they place on the same day, 
while we consider that an interval of a fortnight between 
them to he quite essential, (ii) Dr, Ryder assigns two 
successive days to Acts IX, and X., while in our opinion they 
refer to one and the same day. We shall analyse each Act in 
detail and proceed to state our reasons below. 

Act I.^begins, as shown above, presumably on ryr’Er 
qyff, in the evening at about 9 o’clock, when it was pitchy 
dark ( c/, sr^T«f4c?Wf P* 16j and the verse f^qefpT 

cTTff5fTT% P* about two hours, when Vasa, 

returns home. By that time the moon has risen, as it would 
do at that time that night. 

Act II.— begins in the morning, when Vasa, has yet to 
take her bath ( ef ^rcTF P* 42 ); it is meirfcioned 

further on ( p. 65 ) that Ohi,ru. has given away i9iat same 
y««i-sc 0 nted cloak to Karnap^raka, which shows that it must 
he the morning of the day following Aot I. aotion lasts 

for about three hours, as we must allow ah. hour of so fdrthe 



dispute between the g»”Men . 

SuLdhake te get shaved and .Xesem 

phesnaUa el a dhlkshu, and ler Ka-wSrak® 

Mm from the elephant. 

Aca in._Ohtadatta has gone to attend a musical oonoert 

and it is mid-night belore he Telntns ( j „ 

at that time the moo^the J b, the 

setting (mm P* r ohvioaslf ®i 

moon, say, of the 8 th day of tU hngM 

Phalgnna (the month following Magha ). ^ 

be an inteml of over a fortnight between the last Act jnd 

this, and it is erroneous to place the two Acts ^ ^ , 

day. There are several other oonsiderations Me 

require ns to understand some such ..a 

Oheta hands over Tasa/s ornaments to Maitreya ( p. 
latter exclaims aad ^ 

whioh he could not be well understood to do ^ ^ ^ 

worried him oontmually for a few days at eas an r 

him nightly of his sleep. fliRf 

remained with Ob 4 r. for one day only, it is saos un e y 
he would ba giving it as his excuse^ that ^e os em 
under the impression that they were his own; or a previous 
day^s deposit is such a fresh incident in one’s memory oa the 
following day that such an excuse would be too lame, and, in 
fact, would not be offered. So we must allow some dsys^ to 
pass during which the ornaments Ha in OhSr.'s housej w^ 

interval could as well he a fortnight. Notealso ow in 
Act V. il. 37, Ohir. speaks of having passed some nights 
sleeplessly after his meeting with Vasantasea^. The action of 

Act m. begins at about mid.night and lasts lor over four 
hours, during wMch time Oh&r. and Vid. are lying asleep 

(p. 71 ) and Sarvilaka enters and commita the theft. It was dawn 

when the alarm was raised, and here the Aot ends ( cf, 
p. 83 ). 

Acilv.— The very next day after the burglary, Sarvilaka 
goes to ransom off his Madanika (of. 3T?r 

P‘ 88)5 this must have been at about 8 o’clock in the 
morning, for he says further on, arf^ # &o* < P* )• 

Vasa, promises to pay a visit to Ohar. the same night 
/ tnri-w RiT# a-fkfT?rrir8»rfSr P. 110 ). The action of this 


^ 3 ^ 


xliii 

Agt 'V‘.-“TM s begins tUe same night oi th® €ay ol 
the Iasi Acfc, and Vasa, berein pays the proposed '^islt. An 
untimely storm la raging ( STSKT^TI^jf p. 111)^ and a storio 
in the month ol Phslgnna would no doubt be an ^^nntimely ” 
^ one. The aotion la® ts for wall over two hourSj until upto 
midnight. 

Act VL-— begins early in the morning of the very next day 
* ( ^/' ^ Trwr I p. 1S6). The 

action lasts lor o?ar three hours, to allow for the Interchange 
ol the carnages, the quarrel between the guards, and the 
escape of If/aka. 

Act VII.— synokronizes with the last and begins the same 
morning, when Ohar. is shown as awaiting the arrival of 
Yasantasena whom he was expecting in the Pushpakarandaka 
garden. The ©vents ol this Act follow immediately after 
those ol the last, and would not occupy more than an hour. 

Ao 3? VIII.-— In lihe last Act Oharudatta left the garden 
» just when the Bhikshu was entering it (pp. 168, 159 )*, so 
this Act, following' immediately after that, is concerned with 
the events of the same day. The time is somewhere near 
mid-day (ef. &o, p; 164} 

The action ends with the restoring of Vasa, to eonsciousness; 
its stirring inoidemts, occurring in rapid succession, would 
occupy a period ol three to four hours at the most, in the 
afternoon. Thus these three Acts ( VI. VII. and VIII. ) 
cover one day onljr. 

Aoa? IX.— is to be placed early in the morning of the next 
day, since Yiraka expressly mentions that he has passed one 
night since his fellow-guard insulted him ( ef. ir«TrfTr ^ 

p. 210 ). The trial would occupy about two hours, at the end 
0 1 which Oh4r. is given in custody and the Ohandilas are 
instructed to get ready for their job ( p. 221). This would 
be at about 10 A. M, 

Act X.— must Ibe placed a few hours after the last, and on 
the same day, as Ohar. is now shown as being led to the 
execution-ground by the Ob&ni^alas. That could not j^e the 
next day, as Dr. l^yder and others have assumed} for if, that 
were so, the news of the trial of OMr. and the death-s^ntenoe 
passed on such a prominent citizen of Ujjayin! would have 





Mit 

ipmd like wiia-fire through the city, so that the Bhiksh« ^ 
Vasa, would have heard of it the same day aud run to Ms 
raseue • but it is herein described that they learn it on the 
road, through the proclamation, which shows that this- Act 
practically follows on the heels of the last Act. Again, a 
on© day passed between Acts IX. and X., the meeting between 
Ohdr. and his son, which M:aitreya is asked to arrange, would 
obviously have taken place not on the public road but rather 
at OhaTudatta's place of confinement. The action of this Act 
would ooottpy about three hours. 

Thus it is clear that the action of the play is spread oter 
the various Acts as follows i — .(Presumably ) 
early nfgbt, Act I.5 the second day, Act II. 5 then an interval 
of over a fortnight. Next ( presumably ) 
midnight, Act III.; the second day, Acts IV. and V.; the 
third day, Acts VI., VII., and VIII.; and the fourth day, 
Acts IX. and X, The action, therefore, oomprisei the events 
of a period of about twenty days, and not five or six days 
as some critics would have it. 


(4): TeOSNIOAIi Bbmaeks. 

The belongs to the division of dramatic 

compositions teohnlaally known as thus^ 

defined;— 

3T«? i i 

=5rT'Tr’5' I 

ft ST’'! H 

mirr 

arrfw: tr^orl'wr 

The plot should be neither legendary nor historical, but one 
of the poet’s own lUvention. The hero should be a minister, 

1 We have quoted from the Das' a* 
gives a concise defimtion; other definitions, 
will be found in Bharata’s N^f.ya'S^®tro, 

Pari. VI' 




or % Br&hmana, or a meroliaat, of the %pe known aa 
( calm and self-controlled ), nndergoing misfortune^ and with 
Virtue, Pleasure and Wealth as his chief ob|eots. The heroine 
should be either a high-born lady, or a courtesan j it is also 
permissible to introduce both these types of heroines in the 
same play, bat in that ease they should never he skomn as 
meeting on the stage. A is called if it has the first 

hind ol heroine, if the second ( i. e, a courtesan ), and 

II both| the '^^0? variety abounds in rogues In other 
respects ( e. g. Saipdhis, Infeeflndes, Basas, ^c. ) it does not 
differ materially from a 

It may be remarked here that dramas like those of Bhisa, 
Sndraka and K41id43a, being the earlier productions, com* 
posed at a period when the hard-and-fast rules of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy were yet to be evolved, will not be found to 
conform precisely to ail the numerous minntise as elaborated 
in rhetorical treatises. Thus, for example, Sidraka does not 
appear to have followed the rule® of the B4h.-P. which lays 
down that a irqs'itoT should be named after the hero and the 
heroine ( 0 . y. M&Iati-Madhava )i his play has been named 
alter a certain incident in Aot VI. ( pp, 138-139 ) where 
Oharudatta^s son Bohasana is crying because he was given 
a olay-eart ( ) to play with when ha wanted one of 

gold, and vrhere Vasa, gives him her ornaments out of which 
he is asked to get such a one made for himself. Since tho?e 
very ornaments have after wards served as the final and 
damning proof of Ohfirudatta’s supposed crime, it may be 
perceived that the poeVs choice of the word 
the title of the play is not only appropriate but it also serves 
to pique the curiosity of the audience as regards the enbjeot- 
matter of the piece. Again we may note that the Da§a-R> 
prescribes that the hero should .appear in every Act, while 
Ohdrudatta does not appear in four Acts out of the’ ten of the 
Mrich., as the student can verify for himself. But rales such 
as these were made later on, from an observation of a majority 

2 \ D.-R. IL L A hero 

is a Br4hmana or a similar highly respectable person, possessed of 
the generic merits of a hero (given in the versus ijp: &o. 

Pij 8). , , - . ^ , 

3 5r^=con^ i VJ. 143. ■ ..v .,. . 

A r "I . ITT on . . 
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of speoimens, for the general guidance of students of literary 
forms j they tnust not be treated as being rigidly^ binding on 
the early writers in every detail. The student will have seen 
how closely the Mrioh., in its broad outlines, conforms to the 
definition cited above ; the plot is fiotitious ; the hero is a 
Brahmana, dignified and calm, in adverse oiroumstances, and 
engaged in the pursuit of Dharma, Artha and Kama in due 
proportion; there are two heroines, Bhxitii being a 
and Vasantasena a irfvi^T* There appears to be a glaring 
discrepancy when these two not only meet on the stage but 
also exchange greetings ( Act X,, p» 262 ); fox this is ex- 
pressly prohibited in the definition.® The fault lies not 
with ludraka, however, as that Scene is known to be a later 
addition by one Niiakantba, who, in his anxiety to bring 
Dh^ta on the stage, has forgotten the canon and committed 
a serious breach of dramatic propriety. The Myioh., being 
thus a Prakarana of the variety, abounds in rogues 

( q;^s ), among whom may be classed the three gamblers in Act 
II., and even ^arvilaka, in his character as a burglar. 

The of the play is two-fold, ( 1 ) Principal ( ), 

which is the love of Oh^r. and Vasa., and ( 2 ) Secondary 
( ), which is the dethronement of king P&laka of 
Ujjayini and Iryaka’s accession to the throne. The predo- 
minant vw is Jsjf'iT ( Love ), assisted by the occasional intro- 
duction of \ I y. in Act X. ), ( in the witticisms 

of the Yid. and the dialogues of Sahara ), ( in Act 

VIIL, when Vasa, is strangled on the stage ) &o. The play 
begins with a followed by a in which the 

Sutradh&ra introduces the author and the play to the audience; 
then the ten Acts of the drama® follow in succession, without 


5 In the words Bharata, too, in his KT&tya-^Sstra, 

has forbidden the bringing together of the two heroines. The 
reason for sttoh a prohibition is obvious; for no would like 

to be confronted withairfam as her rival in her husband’s aBEeo- 
tions, though as a dutiful wife she would be ready to meekly 
submit to his ohoice. 

6 The attention of the student is drawn to the manner in 
whioh, on p. 40, a future incident is foreshadowed in the dialogue; 
such an episode-indication is technically termed a «ic!TWf*nW 
and is a common device in Sanskrit plays, ( Vide our Note on 
t|ie passage ). 



toy iatervening or ^hose absence Ji 

notewortby feature of this play; at the close there is the 
nsaal or the valedictory stanza ( S. 61 ). 

It is neither necessary nor possible to point out here the 
various aihgas or minor sub-divisions of the development , 
of the ploty but we might notice the broad demarcations of 
the Sve /SojndWs. (1) The is a combination of the 

ffsf and ( see supra, p. 7 ) and it extends to the end of 
the 1st Act; the or seed is contained in the meeting be- 
tween Oh&r. and Vasa, in Onpid’s shrinoj which is twice or 
thrice referred to in the play ( pp. 34, 44 ); and the i* 

indicated when Vasa, takes refuge in the house of Gh&r., when 
pursued by §akara. (2) The indicates the further 

sprouting up of the by some new incidents which maintain 
the continuity of the action; such are, here, the receipt by 
Vasa, of Ohat.’s cloak through Karnapuraka ( p. 65 ), and 
later of bis jewel-necklace through the Vidushaks ( p. 109). 
It thus extends to the end of Act IV. (S) The consists 
of the fifth Act, while (4) the 3 Ti^iT?fgr% covers the next four, 
and (6) the where all events converge to the 

desired goal, forms the subject-matter of Act X. It should 
be borne in mind that the union of the hero and the heroine^ 
which takes place towards the end of Act V., is not a 
real union, being temporary and of short duration; the 
permanent union, which is the consummation, is brought abou|^. 
in the final Act only. 


( 5 ) Genebal and Obitioal Remarks. 

Among the known dramatic compositions of the Hindus, the 
MfichchhakaUlia of §udraka occupies a very high and distin- 
guished position. It is a creation of outstanding brilliance 
not unworthy of being classed with the productions of 
acknowledged masters of the dramatic art, such as Bh&sa and 
Kdliddsa. By virtue of its high dramatic charm and its great 
literary excellence it has endeared itself to generations of 
spectators and readers; the play has been adapted in many 
Indian vernaculars, and in that modern form still oontinues 
to draw admiring crowds to witness its performance, when 
the fortunes of Oharudatta and, Vaeantaseha are followed 
with the same breathless interest as ’when, oyef iwo tboHsand 





“8“’ 'pXt!” ‘'‘^vlral ^ique featoea 

— \T:ruira“pX'?or— 

“T‘d: 1 aa °aon ome doiaga of dlvlaa o. somUiviaa 
“ nat!s- aad Its iateiestis heighlaned by a Wi6ty_ of 

personag » alternating emotions of 30^, 

ttirnog P , and even fear, among the spectators, 

eniiosity, won , p J? variety of action that the 

“ touTof later*8aa»k.lt plays lack the dramatic fcvoar aad 

\ nkffreUk6 dramatic poems than dramas^ which 

rtoXlotnrss of real life. Ho other Sanskrit play exhxbrt. 

1, » larae array of enlivening incidents or thrilling 
e,„h a large array ingenionsly- 

^'““‘cht story of thoMfioh. Tbns we see in the first Act 
Ca being pnrsued in the dark of the night by a group 
r h^oUaTns one of them a royal brother-in-law, Vasa, 
fine n terror before them like a doe pursued by huuts- 
and finally taking shelter in Oharu.’s house. In the 

* d Act there is a similar Scene where the gambler Sa% 
a t ou.sued by his creditors, there is a hand-to-hand 
I t?on th^staged 65 ), which is an incident that always 

** oals to a certain seotion of the audienoe; the playwright 

T ms arbeing snooessfnl must seek to please a mi«d 
7 ''“’ ““L intellectuals as well as the unlettered simple- 
rded folki moreover, the fight is not a forced mne, but 
^?l^ !!!tMal8equenooof a quarrel among low eharaoters, 
,, . nnwrel over monetary transactions. In the 

!Trlet to have lha burglary soone, whore Sarvilaka is 
■ „ In stealthily in the stillneas of the night and 
‘“■“S scientifically to demonstrate the art of houso- 

r°°w , ^ The fifth Act is staged amidst thunder, rain and 
breaking. ^ contains the enoiting episodes of tba 

Ughtong. Thssin and the flight and pursuit of 

intorohange J J strangling of Vasa., which 

fd^Sst waiter of the calibre o_f: Sfi drak. would have 

ane will be found m Act Yl. ^ p* J 
IX.Cp*215). 



humouf and variety of the events of the earlier Acts ana tne 
pathos of the later Acts, which form a virtual tragedy, make 
the play throb with life and action and constitute its chief 
charm. From force to tragedy, from satire to pathos, runs 
the story, with a breadth truly Shakesparian.” (Dr. Ryder). 


without previous study, except by the learned few, and whose 
austere grandeur comes imthe way of his being more popular. 
It must be admitted that §uiraka lacks the eloquence or the 
beauty of expression of Bhavabhubi, who is also superior to 
him in the delineation of passion, in all its variations of 
emotion and minuteness of feeling. Nor does he possess the 
supremely elegant grace of Kalidasa’s muse, with its dazzling 
polish and incomparable command over sense and sounds la 
these respects he does not dispute the palm with the masters* 
but he still retains his superiority over all other lessef 
dramatists such as ViSSkhadatta* and Bhatk-Nar^yana; while 

2 Dr. Keith has pointed oat how the last Act of the Uudr'U- 
raksJiasa, wherein Gliandanadaka is led to be executed, seems 
to be based on, and inspired by, the last Act of our play; there 
are the two Ch^nd^las, and the wife and the son of the condemned 
man, who appear on the stage during thafscene ouly; oven the 
language in that portion reads like an echo of the Mxioh.' 




of Bhasa lie may be considered to be the equal, if not his 
superior-, lor though ostensibly his imitator, he has not only put 
new ideas in the Charudaltaa^a adapted by Mm, but also made 
it pulsate with new life. Sudraka’s dialogues 
and witty, and as examples we may note those on pp. 33, 4J-bU, 
54 117-119 which show Mm as a master of ready invention. 
A.bove all, he excels in humour, which is an element almost 
entirely neglected in Sanskrit plays. Sadraka’s ^ humour 
depends for its effect not merely on puns on woras ( e. g. 
thM on and at p. 119), but on th® situations 

as W6ll( e.y. when the eyes of Mathura are blmded with 
dust thrown into them and he is asked 

replies or when the guards in Act VI. are 

opprobriously hurling choice epithets at each other s caste ). 
It is never coarse or vulgar, and is far removed 
respect from the so-called humour or hasga rasa of Bhinaa 

and Bimilar pieces, in which licentious jokes run riot and are 

the pivots on which their interest depends. Sulraka s 
h*dmourj as observed by Dr. Ryder, has an American flavour^ 
both in its puns and in its situations. It ^ ^nns the whole 
gamut, from grim to farcical, from satirioaM to quaint. 
Its variety and keenness are such that king Sudraka need 
not fear a comparison with the greatest of Occidental 
writers of comedies. ’’ 


Next to the variety of incidents and a style pervaded by 
simplicity and humour, must be ranked the third great element 
contributing to our play’s popularity, viz. its oharacterissation, 
which is more powerful and varied than in any other Sanskrit 
drama and over which rich encomiums are deservedly bestowed 
by Indian as well as western scholars. ^4draka has painted 
a large number of ebaraoters, almost a cosmopolitan crowd 
it comprises a learned Brahmana, a rich courtesan, robbers, 
gamblers, and headsmen, portly judges and royal rakes } with 
a few deft touchs ho brings out the salient oharaoteristios of 
each but Ms greatest triumph lies undoubtedly in the creation 
of the villain, the king’s brother-in-law. His original name 
was Sainath&naka, bub the poet endowed him with a drawl and 
a lisp and the expressive sobriquet of Sakdra ( the ‘Sh’-man ), 
which is the title under which he is familiar to the multitude 
of play-goere. He is represented as an empty-headed fool 5 
but the emptiness seeinS^ more put on than real, for where 



aeoessary hfl ihows th.6 devil^s own depth of cuntnng and 
knows mnoh battei* than a common fool how to look after 
number one.® Ob^rudatta is another character, set in q^uite a 
different mould j the beau— ideal of a gentleman, with a high 
sense of honour and famous for his charitable deeds, to whom 
by common consent was applied the title of A'rya) the ^noblo 
one/ Then there is VasantasenS,, a courtesan by profession 
but almost a in bar principles, who, once her heart is 

attached to Ohar., loves him the more for his poverty and 
disdains to look at any other suitor, not even one of royal 
connexions In Maitreya Sudraka has created a somewhat 
different type of Viddshaka, distinct from the common glntton 
and fool who plays antics on the stage ; he is honest, simple- 
minded, and straightforward ; his blunders are the result of Ms 
simplicity, and do not originate in a spirit of buffoonery • he 
is a faithful retainer of hia patron Oh&r. to whom he clings 
through riches and poverty, sunshine and clouds, sharing his 
joys and sorrows, ready to follow him even in death. Even 
the servants Sthdvaraka and Vardhamlinaka, and Radanikfi and 
Madanika, have distinct characteristics of their own, which make 
them live before us; in fact one almost fancies that the author 
has devoted as much care to portraying the slave Sth&varaka 
as to delineating his master §ak&ra; he would obey hia 
employer upto a esrtaln point, beyond which he ceases to 
be a pliant tool and becomes a human being with a moral 
sense of right and wrong, which ho does not hesitate to 
assert, being willing even to lose his life in an attempt to- 
save the innocent Oharudatta f rom being unjustly killed. 
The gamblers, the Ohandaias, the assessors, in fact all the 
different charaoteres, have bean shown in their proper 
relief. Other authors^ appear to bestow all their care on 
their principal dramatis personae, and neglect the rest; Sudraka 
gives the same meticulous attention to each. As Prof. Levi 

.3 A more detailed analysis of the various charaotf^rs will be found 
in a subsequent Section, 

4 For instance, K^id^sa in his S'dJeuntala introduces a fisher- 
man, two policemen, and a royal brother-in-law, but somehow 

they fail to excite as mnoh interest as similar type's in the^ Miibh. 
They are characters without characteristics; being of np interest 
to the poet except so far as they’ s'er’^ to' die<^ 
of the ring. 1 


has obsorved, ^^ Bach ol the twenty-seven personages who tako 
part in the action bears a particular marlt^ a special trait 
which strongly characterizes him.” Sudraka has been 
compared in this respect to Shakespeare and Moliere, names 
which enjoy an honoured place in the dramatio literature of 
the world, and that he should be mentioned in such glorious 
company is sufficitot proof of the esteem in which he is held 
by those moat oompetent to judge j higher praise than that 
there cannot he. 

In spite of the skill and attention of the author, several 
slight flaws of construction have crept into the play, though 
they are not so serious as to interfere with its manifold 
attractions. We need not attach any undue importance to 
trifling lapses, for these are almost inevitable in a play of 
guoh great length and embracing such comples and varied 
situations. We have already referred to the inadvertence 
which has led the author to represent Oh;lr. as escorting 
Vasa, to her house ( p. 41 ), and to stage such a long journey 
without even a word of description, so that Ohdr. is heard 
describing the moonlight when he starts, and is immediately 
and abruptly shown as arriving at his destination; it almost 
reads as if some portion is missing f/om the text towards 
the end of Act I. In the second Act we see Samv4haka 
leaving the stage after declaring his resolve to turn a 
Bhikshu, and almost immediately we are told that he, 
dressed as a monk, was rescued by Ear^apuraka from the 
teeth of an enraged elephant. This is rather putting a 
stretch on the imagination; for no sufficient time appears 
to have elapsed to enable Samv4haka to change his dress, got 
his head shaved, and don the paraphernalia of a Buddhist 
monk. In the next Act, where Sarvilaka is shown as a 
burglar, it looks very strange, indeed, that he should not 
have ;known whose house it was that ho was breaking into- 
He appears to have been a resident of Uj jay ini, since he was 
intimate with Vasa.^s maid and counted Bobhila ( p. 97 ) 
and Ohandanaka ( p, 153 ) among his friends. He knew 
Oh&ru. byname ( p. 90 ), and even if he had never seen him, 
it is inconceivable that he should not have known where 
the first citizen of Ujjayin! llrad,® so that he failed to 

5 The remark of the Vidhshaka on p. 78 is quite appropriate,- 
the thief could only have been either a complete stranger or 
a student of the soieuco^ of hqu^O -breaking. But we know that 
S'arvilaka was neither; hoW) then, Would the author reconcile this ? 


feeogniae Ms mansion even wlien he had inspected it cafo- 
fully from the outside ( p, 75 ) before effecting Ms entrance. 
In the fourth Act, when the Vid. describes the splendours 
of Yasa.'s mansion, much seems to have been left to the 
imagination of the audience, since the things described are 
so varied and numerous (including even Vasa.’s mother 
and brother ) that it is improbable that even a small portion 
of them could have been shown on the stage; this scene 
pattakes more of the nature of a s'ravya than a dfis'ya 
composition. Similarly, in the thunderstorm scone in Act 
V”., many of the descriptions are purely conventional and 
completely discordant with the time and place. It was a 
dark night, with the moonlight obscured by screening clouds 
( p. 121 ); atm we listen immediately afterwards to the sun 
being similarly obscured ( §1. 20 ) and rain-bows ( p. 134 ) 
gleaming across — rain-bows at midnight I In the sixth 
Act, it does not appear why Oh^r. should have left so very 
early in the morning, arranging that Vasa, should follow 
him, since he could as well have proceeded to the garden in 
her company in the same carriage; the carriage was a covered 
one, and nobody could even have seen them. If the poet 
saw the necessity of making Vasa, travel alone, we expect 
that he should have invented some sound reason for Oh&r.^a 
early and abrupt departure. Finally, when in Act IX. 
Oh&r. is being tried for murder, his silence appears to us 
to be quite puzzling and out of place. The poet somehow 
wanted to have him adjudged guilty on the circumstantial 
evidence; but he has thereby overlooked the resulting 
weakness itnparted to the character of Oh&rudatta. Further, 
even if We assume that Oh&r. was far too much weighed 
down by the thoughts of his own condition to offer a proper 
defence, we expect that the Vidu^haka at least ought to 
have explained the source of the ornaments, as it was a mMter 
of life and death to Ms friend ; but it is astonishing to see 
that he utters not a word, beyond asking Ohdru. why the 
truth should not be told ( p. 216 ). The silence of Maitreya 
appears to be much more inexplicable than that of his 
friend, and it remains a flaw in the construction. 

Barring these faults mentioned above, the play, viewed as 
a whole, presents a well-proportioned and harmonious 
where one Act naturally arises out of the' 


inoidonfc poeseBd&s come bearing on the developineht of ihe 
plot. Dr. Ryder, however;, perceives a lack of proportion in 
the play; he calls it “too long/* and he considers that the main 
action halts throagh Acts II.-V., remarking that the contenta 
of these Acts are not quite pertinent to the rest of the play ^ 
and they might have been easily dispensed with, so to say, so 
far as the central theme of the love of Ohir, and Vasa, is 
concerned. Now, it may be admitted that the play is a long 
one • but it is not too long for presentation, as has been ? 
demonstrated by actual performances, nor can its length 
be characterized as boring or tiresome; for, as we have 
seen, the rapid succession of its incidents keeps the audi- 
ence interested and on the tiptoe of expectation through- 
out, Further, the learned doctor appears to have missed the 
point altogether when he charges Acts II.-V. as being 
unnecessary. As a matter of fact, they comprise technically 
the sprouting of the seed of the action, and are quite in- 
dispensable for its proper development. The second Act 
serves two very important purposes* in the first place, the 
Samvtoaka’s debt has been paid off by Vasa,, and Ms deep 
sense of gratitude for this disinterested act of kindness makes 
him render invaluable assistance to her later on ; and secondly, 
the rescue of Samvahaka, effected by Karnap-araka, is narrated 
by the poet solely to introduce the topic of Ohar.’s munificence 
as shown by his gift of the cloak ; this touchs Vasa, and 
serves to heighten her love for the hero. It is surprising 
therefore to find Br. Ryder remarking that the second Act 
has littU real conneccion with the main plotJ^ Neither Is 
the third Act unnecessary; for without that robbery there 
could not have been the exchange of the pearl-necklace 
for the lost ornaments, which is a subsidiary incident 
serving solely the purpose of again illustrating the 
boundless generosity of Ohir. and deepening Vaaa.*s passion. 

The fourth Act is a necessary seq,uence of the third, and the 
fifth of the fourth, showing Vasa, proceeding to her lover^s 
house in the garb of an the only really 

unessential portions here would be the passages descriptive 
of Vasa.*s mansion and of the rainy season; but they do not 
oover more than a sixth of the ground traversed by these 
four Acts, and hardly justify the oritioism passed on them 
by the learned scholar* 



$ here la dae important aspect of the play aa a stage-plea^, 
which la likely to puzzle the reader. We refer to the 
seeming impracticahility of staging different incidents 
in the same scene without any shifting of cartains or 
portions of stage-property. Thug, for example, on p. 15 
Oh^r. and Vid. are present on the stage, which they do not 
leave; when Vasa, enters and there is the commotion of 
her pursuit, we sea Ohdru. and Vid. conversing, in the 
same seene, but without being aware of the presence of Vasa, 
and her pursuers. This kind of mixing up in one scene, 
of icnidents which in a modern play would be shown in 
several separate scenes, is to be found throughout the 
play; different incidents are represented as taking place 
simultaneously on the same stage, as though they are 
in different places. This arrangement seems possible only 
when we understand, as Wilson has pointed out, that the 
stage must have been divided into several compartments 
by suspending curtains trover sely] so that, while these were 
open equally to the audience, they screened one group of 
actors from the other as if these were in different parts of 
the same house and street. All the difficulties of under- 
standing the staging of the drama would disappear if. we 
bear in mind that some such arrangement must have been 
made on the stage without which the effect would be highly 
ludicrous indeed. 


A detailed consideration of the various Prakrit dialects 
used in the play, interesting though it would be, lies outside 
the scope of this edition, which is intended to help the 
University student and not to overburden his memory 
with matter which is both dry and unnecessary; but we may 
notice here their distribution, in which the play closely 
follows the lines laid do wn by Bharata in the N&tya-SSstra. 
According to the com. Prithvldhara, ^att^-aseni is spoken 
by the Sdtradh&ra ( when he changes from Sanskrit into 
Prakrit ), the Natl, Vasantasena, Dhdtl, Vasa.’s mother, 
Earnapiiraka, the assessors, Bodhanaka, Madanik^ and, 
Badanikdj Avcintika is spoken by Viraka and Ohandanaka; 
Praehya by the Vidushaka; Magadht by Samvahaka 
( Bhikshu ), Sthavaraka, Kumbhllaka, VardhamAnaka, and 
Eohasena ; S'akort by ^ak&ra ; OK&n^Ui by the two 
Oh&ndaias; and DhoJekt by the gamblers^, Tb® 



Vararuchi, whoae date ( 1st Cent. B. 0. ) is nea.eat 
author’s, givos only lour principal Prakrit dtaloeU, 


bem 

known as Avantika, Praohjd d=c, wore niaoc o, 
grar-marians. Dr. Keith has shown how all the ser-on 

diff< 

two principal dialects, SWo««* and n»yaa« .or 
and Praohya are really to be olasaod under the former, and 
Sakarl and Ohapaall under the latter, Dhakki being kept apart 
as very little is definitely known oonoerning that obscnro 
form of Prakrit. 

The literary style of gildraka is, aa we have already remark- 
ed, characterized by a simplicity of diction and naturalness of 
expression, and in this respect he stands nearer to Bhasa than 
to any other Sanskrit writer. Ooming between Bh&sa and 
Kalidiaa, ho lacks the polished grace of the language of the 
latter, in whose works Classical Sanskrit is to be seen m its 
best and most pleasing form. Sudraka's vocabulary is 
large and most varied. Unlike his predecessor he rarely 
uses, in his Sanskrit, unfamiliar words or expressions that 
have become obsolete, though his Prakrit is full of them (e. y., 

p. 7; p* 10, P' P- 

p. 49, W P. 49, ir^v, p. 100, ^vp, 101, ^f^P- JOf. 
p. 105, q;qfq»5TT%frT p. 107, 161, p. 1^? 

and many more which the student can easily oollect ). He 
rarely uses long compounds, except in the description of Vasa.^s 
mansion in Act IV.; but herein he seems to have been influenced 
by a desire of exhibiting his mastery over grandiose descrip- 
tions in prose; for prose, according to Dandin, should, be 
pervaded by the quality of Ojas, which signifies an abundance 
of compounds (^r^: 

I 80 ). lu the rare oases where he usea^compounds in verse 
C e Jg/m V. 24 ), they are ^nerally easily 

intelligible. His constructions are ordinarily simplo and 
straightforward ; the ambiguity that is sometimes met with 
is frequently due to defective Prakrit readings ss they are 

6 See Pnthvtdhara’s introductory reinarks for the several 
linguistic characteristics that distinguish these dialects from one 
another. 



7 Moat of these will be found collected in the list given at 
the emS of our Text, pp. 255“258. 

1 That the M draws a realistic picture of society as it present- 
ed itself to its author is patent on the face of it; it is strange to 
find, therefore, that Prof. Levi holds the view that '■Hhe Indian 
society has certainly never resembled a picture which the Mrich. trices 
in it.” The learned scholar finds it difficult to believe, for instance 
that an insurgent rebel should be able to perform such a lightning 
coup as A'ryaka is represented to have done, forgetting that history 
has time and again proved that revolutions, when people are ready 
for them, have been successfully accomplished in a very short, time 
even in rhodern civilized nations, and much more soy there^^^ 

■ ‘ ' ^ ‘ 


flowing, though oeeasionally containing awkward compounds. 
He lacks the economy of expression which enables a master- 
stylist like K41id4sft to say a thing in the fewest possible 
words, ^udraka has frequently found it difficult to avoid 
using superfluous words in his verses ; notice, for instance, 
the way in which he fills the space by the inclusion of particles 
like ff, g and% in stanzas su3h as II. 10, VII. 3, VIII. 16, 
VIII. 43, IX. 42, X. 47 &c His descriptions also are rarely 
touched by the glow of imagination and are seldom lifted into 
the sphere of the sublime, like thoje of Kfilidfisa. On the 
whole his writing is vigorous, pointed and forcible; he avoids 
ungrammatical forms, involved constructions, elaborate 
aZomMyos, as also difficult puns. And to crown all, he has 
a facile power of dexterously clothing homely proverbs and 
simple morals in sentences of great beauty and stanzas of 
haunting melody- many of these have obtained currency in the 
common language of the people, by whom they are treasured 
up as suhhashitas.'^ 


(6) The State of Society Bepxqxed in the Play. 

The student must have observed that the principal characters 
of the Myich, are drawn from the upper middle-class, while its 
subsidiary episodes introduce such low-class people as gamblers, 
hangmen, -&o. This was inevitable in a play whose plot wss 
to be or “ drawn from real llfa”'(otde supra^ the Def. of 

a Prakarana, p. xliv. ), and it is but natural that we see 
therein an exact reflex of the conditions and manners of 
oontemporary society,' including its government and iti laws 
in particular. 


. ■ Mil 

The king is not aotully introdneed in. the play. It seems 
that he ruled as an absolute monarch, and, if he happened to 
be a tyrant ( as Palaka was), discontent would be life 
among the subjects, being a direct incentive to armed rebel- 
lion aa soon as opportunity would offer. The king was 
assisted by counsellors ( IX. 14 ), and was also the head of 
the army ( X. 48 ); there ware the usual departments of state, 
such as revenue ( VII. 1 ), Justice (IX.), police (VI.) 
&o. The ninth Act gives us special insight into the Judidal 
administration. The Judge was assisted by two assessors, 
and Justice appears to have been both impartial and speedy; 
the presiding Judge had to follow well-formulated rules of 
evidence and procedura in recording facts and in examining 
witnegsesf but he could give his decision only in the form 
of a recommendation, the passing of the final orders lying 
with the sovereign If the facts were not clearly established 
by the evidence, recourse was to be had to four kinds of 
ordeals ( IX. 48), a trial by ordeal being fairly common in 
ancient society for serious offences. The person under trial 
had to confess his crime when proved by facta ( p. 218 ). A 
criminal punished capitally could be set free if an adequate 
ransom was paid or some great event happened ( p. 238 ). 
The executioners had some discretionary powers* they eouM 
release a prisoner if found innocent, and even punish the 
real offender* ( p. 243 ). A creditor had absolute power 
over the person of his creditor; ha could inflict bodily 
punishment on him with impunity, or even sell him for 
the recovery of his money ( p. 51). The officers of the king 
seem to have been zealous in the performance of their duties; 
Viraka and Ohandanaka pursue the escaped prisoner with 
as much vigour and promptitude as though it was an affair 


in those remote times. Prof. Levi is sceptical about a courtesan 
like Vasa, owning such a vast palace, and considers it improbable 
that a robber like S'arvilaka should be priding himaolf on his skill 
in the burglar’s art. We, however, see no improbability in either 
of these, and do not think that the types and manners of play are 
borrowed from the imaginary world of tales and romances,” as 
categorically declared by the Professor. Happily, he seems to be 
alone in holding such a curiously extreme view, most scholars 
agreeing to treat the Mrich. as a picture of contemporary society, 
which it undoubtedly is. 


fcha end Ohandanaka proves a traitor to Ms employerj it was 
not due to bribery or cowardice, but to an appeal to Ms 
Innate sense of compassion for one wrongfully oppressed- 

The caste-system seems to have been fully recognized 
in those days. The Bs4hmanaa were held in great reverence 
and enjoyed certain privileges, immunity from capital 
punishment being among these ( IX. 39 )| notice, too, how 
6arvilaka declines to rob a Brahmana of his gold (IV. 6), pre- 
sumably accumulated for saorifioial purposes. Br4hmanaB often 
took to commerce, since the ancestors of Ohdrudatta, who was 
a Brahmana, got rich through trade and were known as 
( p. 202 ). Among other castes, the Oyasthas seem to have 


The vituperations hurled against each other’s caste by Viraka 
and Ohandanaka ( p. 151 ) show how strong a hold the system 
had on people ; in spite of its rigidity, however, the view that 
caste is no criterion of a man’s worth was of general acceptance, 
since even the Oh4ndaias discourse on it (p, 229). Buddhism, 
though on its decline, was yet in a flourishing state, being pat- 
ronized by kings and princes, and the Bhikshus seem to hayp 
been generally respected, though a certain prejudice prevailed 
against them among the upper classes, who considered their 
sight inauspicious ( p. 158). Commerce was carried on on an 
extensive scale, Indian ships ( P* 107 ) sailing to 
the furthest ends of the earfch| this must have contributed 
largely to the prosperity of the land. The wealth of the 
trading classes appears to have been almost fabulous, if we 
are to judge by the donations and public charities of OharUdatta 
( 215 ). a large portion of 

this wealth eventually passed into the hands of the oouftesan 
class, so that Vasa, came to own a palace which rivalled 
that of Kubera ( p. 107 ) in splendour. Such wealth meant 
luxury on a grand scale, and its necessary consequences, such 
as the vices of drinking ( p. 107 ), gambling (II.) and prostitu- 
tion 5 if merchants could give golden toy-carts to their sons 
( p. 188 ), courtesans could go a step further and keep Scent- 
elephants (p, 62 ). That a courtesan should be made 
the heroine of a play may seem a little strange to ihodS^i^ 
readers. It appears, however, that low as the profession of 
a was, so that Ohirudatta is ' ashaiitedt 




connexion with one ( p. 206 ), it had a oettain reeogniaed 
siat\i3, for even the sage VMsyayana, in his treatise on 
Erotics, devotes a special chapter to the description of that 
class. A courtesan of course could never usurp the place ^ 
of a legally wedded wife(p. 135), but the fact that Vasa, 
is afterwards invested with the title of a ( p. 262 ) is 
significant, and probably points to mixed marriages being 
in vogue in those days. < 

Slavery was common, end a slave could be bought ( p. 51 )> 
sold, and ransomed by the payment of money ( p. 88 ). 
Gambling was a legalized vice*, there was an association 
which formulated the rules of play, and keepers of gaming 
saloons saw to it that these were strictly enforced ( p. 49 ). 

The social, religious and superstitious observances seem 
to have been not materially different from those that obtain 
in modern Hindu society : there are refernoes to ^fgrs ( p. 11 )> 

( P* )) ( P* 43 ), and the sciences of 

astrology and augury were universally believed in ( c/. 
pp. 145 , 204 , 56 , 158 , 184 &c. ). The play contains refer™ 1 
ences to music parties ( p. 87 ) and drawing and painting 
(p. 84 ), showing therefore, that the fine arts seem to have been 
cultivated on a large scale, as would be expected in a wealthy 
society. The general economic condition, of the people appears | 
to have been prosperous on the whole, free from petty * 
worries and minor troubles. 


(7) The PiUNOirAi. Ohaeagxbeb. | 

OHA'EUDATTA. 

The poet has chosen for his hero Ohfirudatta, a BrAhmana 
youth of Ujjayini, whose ancestors had amassed a large ^ 
fortune in trade, which subsequently disappeared and left Mm > 
penniless. This poverty, however, was brought on Mm by 
the extreme generosity of his nature-— even his name is signi- 
fioant, meaning ‘he who gives nobly’ ( ’fff ); the 

play shows that he had spent large sums in deeds of private 
charity ( p. 68 ) and public utility ( p- 215 ). Munificence 
was a habit which had become a second nature with Mm, so 
that, wheu he has nothing of value to give away, he parts 
Ifith the very cloak he happens to be wearing ( p. 64 ); Ms ^ 



iiigii sense of Iiononr makes Mm leplaca tke stolen 
ornaments by a costly necklace ( p. 109), and do 
such deeds of nobleness as could win him the love of a 
courtesan, young, rich and beautiful (ef. 3T5T 5^^ I P« 131); 

He is to be seen in the very first Act as lamenting at great 
length over his poverty ( p. 13 ), which is considered by some 
critics as unworthy of a great man, whom mere want of money 
should not have rendered so despondent ; it may be urged in 
his Justification, however, that Oh4r. mourns Ms condition, 
not because he wants money for enjoyment, but because he is 
thereby deprived of the opportunities of doing good to others 
( e/. I. 12 I p. 131). His silence in the law-court, when 
charged with murder, cannot be so easily explained; for it is 
expected that he should defend himself suitably, not merely to 
save his life, but also to clear his personal reputation. Except 
on this one occasion, the poet has portrayed his character with 
consistency, as the beau-ideal of a noble person, whom every- 
body knows and loves ( p. 147 ), the Judge ( p. 202 ) as well 
as the hangmen ( p. 226 ). He is considered to be an ornament 
to the city ( p. 29 )j he is so large-hearted that he could even 
admire a burglar for his skill (p. 78), and so kind that ho 
would even incur treason in helping A'ryaka to escape in 
safety ( p. 158 ); his magnanimity would not allow him to 
revenge himself on a fallen enemy (X. 55) • he had the highest 
regard for truth ( p. 80 ), and he valued honour above life 
itself ( X. 27 ). In brief, he is an embodiment of all the 
virtues, as expressively summarized by the Vita in the gorgeous 
and impressive stanza efRFTT 
&c. ( I. 48 ). 

iAKA'HA. 

In the ^ak&ra ( Samsth4naka ), the poet has created ^ 
character unlc[ue in Sanskrit dramatic literature, combining the 
.inri f.ViA lUiin. f>f the worst tTue, in one* The Vidushaka 


Ixii 

and Ha quaint similes ( VIII. 19 ). He liappens to be the 

King’s brother-in-law, and as sucli is surrounded by servants 

and parasites ; these, however, are not mere flatterers | they 
know Ms worth ( VIII. 6 ) and do not hesitate to declare it 
where necessary (pp. 32, 177). But apart from Ms manneriems 
there is nothing entertaining about the Sahara’s behaviour; 
he is a pervert debauchee and a cruel and remorseless villain, 
and, as may bo expected, a rank coward. He hurriedly with- 
draws from the scene in Act I.(p. 85), when he finds that 
his friend has left ; and later, when the same friend shows fight, 
he is so much frightened that he falls down senseless on the 
ground ( p. 179 ); he is of coarse boastful enough to declare 
Mmself brave against the weaker sex ( p. 20 ). It ia true 
that he has not much sense; for otherwise ha would not have 
pursued Vasa, when she loved him not, nor wouW he have so 
foolishly attempted to murder her in that way . W Lthin the limits 
of his understanding, however, he possesses a deep canning and 
is in no way a common fool ; the manner in which he tries bo 
shift the guilt on Oh4r. and thus to save himself and at the 
same time have his enemy sent out of the world, clearly 
establishes that. Moreover, the trick that he plays on the 
Vita in Act VIII. ( p. 180 ), lulling him into a false sense 
that all was well, and the device that he employs to secure 
the silence of the Chela by putting him in chains ( p.A89 ), 
the quickness with which he seizes the opportunity to point out 
the ornaments as a link in the chain of evidence (p. 215 ), 
and, in particular, the cleverness with which, by the episode 
of the bangle (p 234 ), he hoodwinks the Ohg,nd41as, 
abundantly prove that he had more sense than he is generally 
credited with. That he finally begs and cringes and throws 
himself on the protection of those very persons whom he had 
most injured ( p. 248 ), merely serves to bring out his abject 
cowardice in full relief. Certainly, one almost wishes, with 
^arvilaka, that Char, had not taken pity on suoh a scamp and 
aaved him from a fate (X. 54) which he richly deserved* 

: vasantashkI* : ■ 

Vasantasena, the heroine, is a professional courtesan i)dfn 
and bred as such; but she is as pure-minded as any lady of 
noble station. She falls in love with OhArudatta the very 
first time she sees him at a festival in Cupid s shriue ( p, 44 ), 
and frcui that time onward she oannot tolerate the very 


IxHi ' 

idea of entertaimag any other saitorf it is aeedless to remark 
that upon saoh as §aklii’a she looks with lohtMng aad 
oontempt. She is generous -hearted, as is shown by her 
^ readily paying off the debt of Samv^haka ( p. 60 ), and 
releasing Madaalka from her bondage ( p. 96 ) with equal 
alacrity. Her passion for Oh4rudatta grows so Intense In 
the end that she goes to visit him as an abhis&rika ( p. ISO )? 
inspite of a raging thunderstorm* when in his ' house she 
gives a further proof of her generous nature by handing over 
her own ornaments to her lover’s son for making a golden 
toy-cart. When, finally, in Act VIII., §akira persecutes 
her with his attentions, she is ready even to accept death 
at his hands rather than prove faithless to one that was 
enshrined in her heart* and, to all appearances, she dies with 
his name on her lips ( p. 183 ), She thus gives the greatest 
possible proof that lay in her power of the depth of her 
affection and the loyalty of her love, lor which she receives 
recognition later at the hands of king Aryaka, who bestows 
» upon her the title of a ( p. 252 ). The development of 
Vasa.’s passion has been delineated by the poet with touches 
of such tenderness as raise her oharacter to a very high 
degree in our eyes 5 compare, for instance, her behaviour 
I . (p. 188 ) when Eohasena, the innocent-minded son of Oh&r., 

declines to consider her as his mother because she happened 
to be wearing ornaments. In fact, the more one sees of 
Vasantaaend the more one thinks of her as a aud the 

less as a so removed she is from the ways that 

V one naturally associates with the latter. And if we find 

i*- the nature of Vasa, not rising to the high or sublime level 

of Sita or ^akuntala, that is because the situation and 
environment are different, 

^ MAITREYA. 

p ' 

The Vidushaka in this -play differs from the Vld^shakas 
one meets with in the works of later poets; in these he is 
generally depicted as a glutton and a buffoon; not that he 
entirely lacks these qualities (see pp. 10, 29, 70,103,113 
&o. ), but he possesses them in such a small degree that they 
sink into insignificance before his other and nobler qualities. 
In the Mrioh. he appears in the role of the hero’s faithful 
friend and retainer, ready to defend him at all times ( p. 29 ) 


IxiT 


fp. 229), .The sorrows and Joys of his Mond afonse 

corirespending emotions in his breast (p- 3^)’ 

minded, gnilelesB and lovable companion, and itis hiS ^ 

( pp. 79, 119 ), rather than « fL 

among the spectators. He does not think very ^ 

M Uberalifc, of hU friend ( p. 83 ), nor d.e« he ov^ 

of his attaohment to a courtesan ( p. Ui ); he p 

against both, feeling It his doty to do so, hot nerer 

carries his protests to the point 

behayiont in the last Act, 

of self-immolation in preoedonoe ( P' \ ‘ 

a farther proof of Ms dogged and faithful aieetron for 

his friend and patron, 

Otheb Minob Ohaeactebs. 

As we have already observed, §ddralra has 
each one of even his minor characters «th »»<“ f ‘'“J* 
that distingnishes him or her tom » ® 

shown to be a devoted wife, wno gi 
ornament to her lord in hie hour of need ( p. ), 
is represeated as a type of the old PCivran, who regards her 
hnsbMd’B good as her all-in-all and is ready to minister to his 
comfort even at the saeriaee of her own comfort and weal, 
thus she reoeivee without a word of complaint a conrtesan as a 
rival ( p. 136 ), and later even greets her as an egnal ( p. 26^). 
Kohasena is a boy, a child in his simple innooenee, who cries 
for a golden toy-eart, but has the feelings of ““‘"f 
being ready to offer his own life to save that of h'o father 

( p 235 ). The Yita is an outspoken companion of ^ 

frank and straightfirward, ready even to Pve a 

his friend ( p. 178 ) if too much annoyed. The judge as an 

officer is fair-minded, loyal and honest, as are the captains of 
the city's guard, Ylraka and Ohandanaka. The slave 

Sthivaraka is a God-fearing soul, ® 

willingly, but within limits ; while the Ohindalas exhib^ th 
sense and Judiciousness of persons in far superior walks of 
life. Many other minor par ticnlars the student ca-' asi y 

notice and collect for bimBelf, 


DEAMATIS FlBSON^o 


MALES. 

The Manager of the Play. 

Ir%«r ( ) — A Brahmspa, a Mend and companioB of 

Oharadatta. 

’Tlia hero, a citizen of IJjjayiii!, 

)-— The brother-in-law of the king of 17 j jay inf > 
and the villain of the Play, 

A friend of 6ak4r a. 

— A servant of ^ak4ra. 

( Inter )-— A professional shampooer, who takes 

to gambling and afterwards turns a 
Buddhist monk, 

wfc ( )-“A keeper of a gambling den, 

A gambler. , 

iX5|sirC"“ Another gamblei. 

— A servant of Vasantasend. 

)-~A servant of Ohirudatta, 

BrahSmana-ad venturer who commits a robbery 
for obtaining money to ransom off 
the servant-girl MadanikA whom 
he loves. 

)— An attendant of Vasantasend. 

“A bastard, parasite of VasantasenI, 

An attendant of Vasantasen&. 

— The son of Ohirudatta. 

— A cowherd and insurgent, later the king of Ujjayint* 
— Two officers of the city^s police. 

#^R^“~'A beadle of the law-court. 

assessors. 

A Judge, ' ■ 

(arrCr'^'ff ) — Two executioners, ' - 


FEMALES. 

-The wile of the Sutradhara. 

!f The heroine of the play, a oonrtei^n who |of«s 
Ohlrudatta. 

)““Ohafudatta’s maid-servant. 

*Tfr%^r ( )~-'VaaantasenS.'s maid-servant. 

— The wife of Ohirndatta, 

An attendant of Vasantaaena, 

— The old mother of Vasantasen^. 

OTHER PERSONS MENTIONED. 

— A friend of Oh&rndatta. 

.The king of TJjjayini, afterwards dethroned and 

A. 

killed by Ary aka. 

'A merchant of Ujjayini, and a friend of Oh4rudatta, 
The brother of Vasantasenfi ( p. 106 ). 

SOENE. ' 

The city of Ujjayini and its environs (including the 
Pushpakarandaha gBktdL^Tx'). 




l^„p.^Vishnu-Par&jQa. 


*ABnot»t©d by the Editor. 


i>.-.p.»_I)aSarttpaka. 

Gttagovinda. . 
Hitopade^a,=^ 

J. r,-J!?toaiid Vidyfe&gara. 
Kad,. — K&dambarf.* 

— Kdvjtdarlia. 
Km,~S. — -K&'?y&lamk4ra-* 
Sutras of T^maiia. 

ATiV. — Kir&t&r j uniy a . ^ 
jr.-P.»-»K& vya -Prak&sa. 
Kum . — Kum&raaambha va .* 
X.-D.-LallA-Dikshi ta k 


Biy.-r.-»Eig-Yeda. 

l^ltusamhira.** 

§fi,kiiiitala.^ 

Sihitya-Darpana. 

“Siddh&nta-Kaumudi. 

§L^up4iavadha. 

Up. — Upanishad. 

Uttar . — ttar ar&maoharita.^ 
Fort,~~.V&rttika. 

Peni. — Venlsamk&ra.* 


IMPORTANT ABBREVIATIONS, 


^3'.— A pte®s Guide to 
Sanskrit Oomposition. 
j^„^,»^Amarakoia. 

7'’^, BhagavadgltL 

— Bhartrihari^s Satakas.® 
BhattikaYya.® 

Rn'A.-£i^.-““Brihadara]Qyako» 

' panisbad, 

Br~Su.- — Bralimasttras* 

Ch&r.- — Oharudatta of Bb4sa. 
C7AMn.--£^.— -Ohb&ndogyopa- 
nlskad, 

(70®!.— Oommentary, com- 

mentator. , 


3£alU , — Mallinatha. 

MAdhava.^ 
JffiyA.—Meghad^ta'^. 
ilfncA.--~Mriohobhakatika,^ 
J/.“;S.“~Manus m riti . 
J/M<i.--Mudr&raksli8sa.* 

Nag. — N&gananda.^^ 

Pd«.— P&nini^s Ashtadby&yt. 
Pfi-PrithYtdhara. 

Pi.-— PaScbatantra.^ 

PayA.— RaghuYainSa.® 
RAmdyana. 








If ^ !g'^^fq^ra^i?{;^Nif^’fi5S%?¥{T5:^ 

^^f^?l?gf: 5[i^¥iraif^;n q5[:^?IT; qiq>^^T^T^^^n%^T^F^4Tf^5lfc3n¥l<^- 

4^m i#< mw^ m \ ^ 

Iqq^'qJqqT*. 5f?[iq^?nfq^Rira=qq5l^qiqf^% ’^HT- 
qis5jjfll{cw fq^: I 

i[qi%K^f sTssiM 

q^fqtqT^BqWT qi^Sf^TIT: \ 

fjl^siqqsrraM =qTO^ fqqq?q I 3f?|fq 

Mqirapif^ f§?lfgm: 

qqisfq qiq-^cq^rsrq^ 

S?af<qHfflTl'qq|q'3i f^gqilf^iqqMltqf^ 

qT#qqr^fSi|fr: i M q?T^^ 5 ^ 

q.fq^qqi^T3|^T^l03Tqi;i%qTqi%ir^q5^1?ifT^ €gqqT^^T- 
^f^qsmpq: fqqraq^: 1 

5[q;w a’^ciiqqisi! W^- 

g ^^qifq 3Trara®^fqq% ^^ritr iqqjsqi*. qi^if^T^f^s 
qis#^ %*• T%SRTJi.l q^ g ?q?qro'| ^ 

^sr5RRg;^^qq^3j]ff|^ra I ST^T *qi^ qi^ciTT%ir% qrqTfq^T" ^qTq^^qi 
q gqq^l qO^'qHfq^qq5^c3# q^fqig V f '^ 3 ^ #sfq 

€l%qqJ71^: V 
^TU^ff^^qqJIoqfq 

?jrwi5qj?€T qisq^^^qM^i: 

ggq;^3%Tcqq: ^%^’Tqc^Hl^TSqqq: i 

?^q% q sTi^qq ^ si%qiq4 =q *q 

<aii:3nl \ ¥?{^T3rqT^q^% 

w^ q^^s^jinH^^n q^ei.^sqqqqj^cq trqisqsfTPq- 

=(=qqTq^^ ^^sfq ^lim ^^fTq^rqit 1 ^q%Sf^q?^Bfl5rq?:i 
m^^ qf^q^^qiTqm g^fq^q^Tqjq^ni i ii^ 


15^^15%'^ W ’’ # I %^a^T^flT13|fl%T53|g^: 

m^imm ^ fiTOci^srff qfe% ^ 

§^q^i?ir; TOi^! 

T%^fr^i?ci3q^^i%arR^%r^^iH^n'^w f^p%^7:^5T 

wa^riT t 

f^qfl^ eRf^imSf [§^^>11 I%W375I 

sr^wif a'?cirg5ii«ri3TifT 

toHif I a^f??i35?i^;ial9%iit5? ^w> 

I aflqjT 55^T^5r2T>^=2n3T 

mm strca^Tt ^n%«i^P[c{t 
I fqa^ai'^af ?tT|aa 

aia^fami g?i?a€W ^rfqcET^n: a>^: I a3['^5i4fiTf{5iinWc=5? 
ate^rt as^a^aiat ^^SKi^^isa^aai*. \ m m aa aaksgr- 
sgT^ROf q^c^srfr^ar i%J7fq ?Taiwa5f|^ 

=?Rrss?rift 1 ' ^ ?a?ra?3T 

^ a?an%^ a ‘ qti^ 3?^'!^?^ > 3^1 a ^ ?)% 

T%5ii|Tg^^ a%vn^M^R af^fafaii i 

f^2y^-3Tif( wa%aiTO^T Ti^'a?BT«iT^ a^% aa-a- 
tatsscaar fa«# 'ar^afaa^sra ^7ia5aa4 ' ?fiais(%!eT^«?r«i: 
a^q^^ll^ya^rr faajsrat 

mqjTW spi^TTfqaacft i a^r ^ ^r^sf^c^r ^sagaw- 

W f% aq55Tr%^? a^[aai^%a ?iT^tfin^63r?fni|^ ^qi?;- 

#ai|q5^2r \ 37?jra37iaqj^aT|i5^a aTg^qitisfq at^aKa- 

W aa^aiai’jf i a^ ^\m a^T^rla^i^^ais^ la 

aiRa %^^ aipa aflai^i agq^aaa'r » sTRaar ^aq^iaila f^floa*. 
3?naa?7iw# OTil^a>ifa: i g«Ta?aicaa aa^alaiaT! f%qi^{ 
ai|5^ 

^aarafT-q^w atf^ilq^aar aara p*. #«ramm i araa^ 
?^Tf^i?!Ra57ala a a«-alai aiaal ?sa?[a37iW 

ai?ai ^Ig gt aa 

aaaraml53c I 8if|qiPciiam%a7at aa*. afliaaca TOaracamTaf^r 
%kn teaf^g*. 1 3?a 5iifl^q5[?sa: aiffagai aa^alarl^ 



Tttera^tq aq3TT=^^R i 

S[¥[f^ ^ll55^€lR<llS5BR Qfic^T 
sqm; I ^5f if ff^N^STT 

IS'jf I ^^3 501%^: 

jnw’T^i^ \ 5R3Tqi%3^w: m 

=qR^4^^'i??nctTTJT fq^Tq?Tra-^?3ii||^3T W^‘ 

VffOgJi I ’ ^T% gTRSqjft Sfrasr^iq J 

3Tsr 3 ?q^f5(^rafWs^T: ^55iqfnf^ci t^qi^ 

TT% ^?^fq5^wr5[T3fisq^s ^I^«r4q(^%^ 

qT^T i^hM m^\ \ m ^rf^^slq 

' ^4 =tT^Tqf^Tn^ ^<3^?:^=qT 1^ ^ 

^ ^ fq^qT=qqiT^ 

^iGnin5gqq>: ir^^ qlj iq^^qt^iT^ 

iif^ci sfsrrqi^itqT^^RqJTqq®! 

^ q^ ^^qiq ) =qT^^€fsfq fqw pwi 
W'qrfTcqrq \ 3T5iS=^^3^Tq'=q^q'^^ ^fiq^q 3%^ f^^lW^iq^rR, \ 

*1^ q^qTqf^q*fi^^%T S^qy;^^ 
m 5f}of?fiii q^iT \ 3Tsr qi^sfqt OT^‘ 

^feiaqiT 

?i?riq aif^^ » q?Fi¥?ft 

^q^fqicq^si^FRisiqpiT^ ' ‘ 

=q 'q ¥if^?qT ^ fs fq^^^iHT^Ef i [ iTfqfqf^cq ’9’cp''* 
qsffq ^qqqsqif^pqT'^ fi^iqRqjTq* i ] 
qqioT ^5fi^cqi Rl^iPi^e i ^ 


'3l^M55T¥|aifl‘-fl: q^T^liq: W ” # I %q£igKqTiqflt^T5?T3tf; 

5i^«^^ci?r<e?4 i qt u^iq^ciq^qff ^ 

iTO=qf: qi=% 

5rqT^i7TOPf^q;dcfif^ ^ m^H ft i 

5^qttqqfq^qn^^Il%?3J! qg7ct^^lf¥f'<qi3TT joiig^f l%cqM!^r! • 
q^s^qf^qjrqi^ ^qa*4fJT i sR^rq^g 

i?qiq%rl ?FRT^qiSf f^qj^'JI iqq^q^ 
srqjJTTf cfiqqiqi qi^iq$?nij m Ji^qiqqi^rwifT ^izmn ^imh 
I qs^f^^l^qRqa'Iq^^q qj^qRS^l^q alqi: 

\ ^qq?ctt q^q: mkm qf^qjqsqi^qrq ^^qiSqqq^^Eqq 
|qr ‘^^|l;5ff#fq^5rrqRqw!qqq;iqi?qri^ mm 
ffiq^qffqgqqi^qqr?!. I atr fqa^vq-f 5(T3i^q?S'Tiiq^qR%q 

ai^qRRi qa^aeaiqr ^ii^^Riqi: q>§i: 1 aq¥q'4?irqq#ifw 
sfqsiqf q«?a^qTqT ^qjRiqafisq^ai: 1 a^T m'tmv 

s^^Roi q^qsn'TfaT i%qfq wtfqag^ 'qr^qai^s^a BTRfrais^qji^ 
^qr^q^q R%*:33f =q>TSs^'fa: i ' M fqtrCia^q ^ 

=q s?anqOTt a ‘ bti# a7c5tq5R i g^qg ^qiai faf^'^q-a a ga^i| ’ f;% 
R5ii|T3f^ qf^^nsqi^qjR atq q^ic^q’j? afaiaf^i i 

fi!^^T^-3Tiff q^'a%aiqRa%sTr qq% qa?a« 

^aisswai ’qr^qaf^q^qq ^iiqpqot ‘ ei^fisf^iaT^sTm: 

5f^qqq^|feqT ^is^ Iqq^iat ga4rq«q^ ’ ^^a^q 

'qimats^qjR^q raq^w qj^qiiqaqdt i aai ^a #55f^?qf q^iq4- 
W # 5|q55Tr%?q 5rqRa[^I%a !Rlf<ffJn%q?a'JI^-q 

#qr^W qq^i \ 3??qaqfaq5?aT|i54a >aqri# qig^gilaisfqa^^ai^q- 
wq^i^a^aRit afq^qr i a^=qmq qqrqiqR^Pis# qte aa 
Rif^a iq4 aif^rq qfaqr?! as^q^aqa'i \ BTfaral ^aq^^aiaa fqf|o«i: 
m^i qirqq^qqer^ |i|ir^qjT?a: \ aa^alararj §>4^ 

g^qss qtqs^ ^qfifRq Tpaif^aq^{?a^iqRa^a ai=qa afl^sm ^ *qiaqaa 
?jqqm^?q a^ qif#iqq5aqq qqra |s; wawm i s?aa 
?^TfliaFa«R4a a aa-aaai ’qiqqd qaa?[q5cffT^^ a^lq i 
f?ft?rTf~a5raqf^[a# aRai «t} j arqq#^^ 
aaqramM i 3ifa^FaRTqfe?qT aa- qfataf^ ^^laiacawRiq 
i%a i%s;jaflw§M ®i«r ^ifl^qjf^sq: qT|fa|qr a 

qi:5qtq^ai«^f^RTi^|R^?rfq at^a- 


f c^r ^rt *0 c2fT#f 

jj-jq I 3^q !5[iqRB§ ^ 

^qi ^ ^^'l^ sjrai^afraR'^q ’ I’ra ' 

^ 3 iira?.|vlF^5{1 ^^iqpTIllQSflSSqr-^siT ra^qjOSI^qq q|i;52ri^^37TST' 
Sq^lT^^I ^ 5fT q^qt 

|cgq?q^ qfl^fSTqiqqrflT^r I ^^5 ^t^Tq^StHWI- 

q^^^gqiqT'. q^sqi ^ m qc^t^q^ffif^*- tis^sq^i^ siT^iq 

fcqi ^\R^i I m f% =*ji??iimqwra i ’ i% 

fq^^ qtel?IJ^[q aqqT=q^R I 

a^I^ ^iq«5qi€lR^I^?fiR ^ic^T 511%- 

qiq: 1 ^ 37q%qjqT ^^rcq ‘qrqq^ ^iciq'q^iios ^iq^qj 

ssi^q ^Rq^qiiq^qj: 

qi^qiqqq; 1 fqqqfS^q^^ ^q^T^eK'^l qcqqi%l^Tfi: ^ 

=qTqw4q!^'i?qf?JTTq ‘ ^Tqqii^cqt fquiqq'ra-^^^^^ilf^'^ 

%4 I ’ tra g?q^R srraqqw J 

3T«r 3 q^%qjrai%5qjqi: ^^siqqrfqct 

%Tqi'iqT^2ateqf qq%q?t qi^qi-fiTqfqcqi ‘ 

3% qRqRq^^ ^^qiq^smrqiqiSq^B q|fqHfgqf5t%q qg'a%qi3qqq 
aM qt ?:cqqT^t q^qi ^qif^qTq^ ^ srq qfwiqqslq 

aTqiqiq ' =tR:’qTqfqf[iq I'loi'Rqqr li^ iiRq^R? ^'^Tq i ^®rq ^q 
qq3pq% * ^% ^qqqqi^RRq ' q!t 4 fqnTqqiqqiqq^^ir^Tl^’fq 
^%3qTq=5ST% ’ ^ qra^fqsjq fqg^qtqqJR I 
im[l?T^-3Tq|?{q% ^1^^ ^iqiJRqqiR 
g%53 qe3=q^qT q2rrq'%f[qf%^lR^iqq’^ ^qRq^^qqq q^qi %q ^=nctl 
^q\ q^ 5%qqqiq i qT^q^ISiq fqqqT fSqqi fq^^iqqrR^sqqr 

qrqqrWtq qq I 3TqR{3:gqTq':q¥q?q^ q[q^q 3%q %^Rqq9T3l \ 
B[§jf^-aTq[?q^; q¥?T^ ^qRq*^’* 'S 

qm sri^iqi qq?qqqiqt wq*; 

^qfefsqJT ^faq5T 

sfsf^w^qirii^q ^qiq sTfq^q^ i qq ^qRqRqi q^^^jqt 

^q^iqicqqTS^qjRiqqqiq ' tiqq^qqgeRUj^ ’ 1% 

qT9 ^ 'q qRl?qT ^ Iqq^q^qT^T I [ 
q^iH^iiw^ ^qqq^qif^tqrq q^fqqqtS^tq q§ 

qq^oi ^qffqcqf q^qjqq^^a sqRqq 3^T?friq iq^^qra i wi' 


t V ] 

^ft?3T q^^ReBT^'fa m ^t^^F'TWc^T 

mi% mm ^mmm ^!%t5ii^st sic^rmt^r ar^iraci^rT 

I 3I5|T?^ ^itqTW 

?T5rf ^i'qGjf^'if^ i%ra;f^5?iqK5f#i=r qis^JT ^inr 3j^q5T^wi\ afT^ics; i ^ 

3t'h SS^r- 

sf^^3: \ %sisfq qj^f2[frq^^3ri^2Bqq qi'^qit sr^iqqqTIJr^ i 

m Rq^ii 5;^l%cllTT«f’^^IT%^f^‘* fJ 

3 'siictqiw: g 3TM ^x^iT ^ 5rrq5T^3jt?r q^lfiF^t^isfq 

srq^oi ^i^qvfq'qsRW i 

— 5Eqc{j5ro^tf?ri^ Tqqt 5Il!FqiS;4^^^^^^^2Ti: ^^F5?F 3TW^* 
^qr^sr^ w Fq%?iJ5^?qF r^ist fif^ 'eqi?? 

' tirq^qi^q Rq^oil?! q{l5FRqf5Wg ’ |1%^ ^ §(T%^ RI^FR^Fci; I 
tfclsq^slqi^qT ^ q#sq^^Ffin5=^ TFc^T 5^4 \ 

gjgjjT^ — 3^ S5qsR?rgo^yiqT^ q^JaHfJFqi^'fq^F q< 

«Trc[piFq?r: ^q5ri^criq#5 ^iRq^K q% i f% 3 ,?5q3i¥frqT af 

q%r«r srrcK^qtstr f^'?r^ jif?i%§ Rfq§^ i m eft f^irgf 
qf^^f 5^cqq ^fqqrr^^^^qfiqiq qf^f^i f^T^cq ^^i?f 
l^qq^qjfq I aTRT?^? ^qr5%q ^Fqqf^^^ipq 
qc|sfi!^^T w^F^fqfi gq1fqqi'^%Tt qifqciT ^ \ 

.qj^i;(>sf%^’3Iffogi| ?Tcgf 5qq|RJj|;53Wf I%55 =qF^^fF- 

?frfrl^Ff%r q?r?^^qisw qfF^i^FcSsqqj^ogcBqirJT RFiqf^sf jfif^- 

*q«ixT< I eFa^^^rqqqT^^ ^Rq^q ^ciqr %q qr®%q 

?Fir ' I%l%q qi^f^cqr qt?qF fqqiiqFq^q qf ^ |f% 

^iffd qoq: qf^qqj i 

?3jr¥Frf“-^«r 'qi'^F^FvqWiqsqqiqf ^qqsqf^f^F^ffr spqKf 
f^ii I qF^ =q ef^q qiq ’qioqflfii%qfiq'JiT- 

\ eT-feqr ^qjf^ %: ^q^Ffqqr 

f^rqll^sf^ Riqi^^q'^q ^sqTqiqrqcq saqjiwq ^qqqF^f^q^^q- 
qrqRr 1 f% g ^ tisfF? g^i^qiq \ qq5:g|qr %<j}t m 
?rlq sTFqr qiqq^qq qr^qxFi^qTqq'Cff^ isqxff^qrtoiqrq. \ «r5Ffm> 
gt|55#Sf^ qi55^ §fqfSS^«^ i 3^1^ 

=qi^qwq i^Fq^qF ^laqqf^TOI'qq'cftqFqf^ q'fi?l3^qT55=qq5R 1 i?q 
q%qTf^ qir^5r^%q ^Tqr I 

q>R[{5q q^cTqfq^q qqfRlF ^qqiq^ I 



l%^f^=S^q|f|Mgi I BfqiRIHqtl =^c!^ ^{^Is 

^5rRimCi^^#qfM I g^qr^m!^x3rq-n ?nfef i 

' l?PP^T#^T Sfl^q! ^ vrfqi? 

^€ff^^!is II ’ ^ t|f I 3Tq^— 
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the cessation of all perception, by reason of the vital airs 
being confined within ; and who, with the eye of truth, is 
visualiaing within himself his own self ( as the Universal 


function of the senses having totally ceased) (or, which is 
destitute of all kinds of organs). (1) 

Moreover — • 

May the neck of (the black-throated deity, mz,) Siva, 
resembling a dark cloud, protect yon ! — (the neck) whereon 
the creeper-like arm of Pdrvatt shines like a streak of 
lightning. (2) 

(^At the end of the Benediction). 

Su'!rBA»HA'BA— Enouffh of anesertion that causes distraetinn 


honourable gentlemen, I will thus respectfully address them : 
That (here) we have undertaken to stage this Frakarana 
(play) called Mriehchhakatika. It is stated that the poet, ifcs^ 


best of the twice-horn (Kshaferiyas), and of unfathomable 


elephant •, his eyes resembled those of a chakora bird ; his face 


training and management of) elephants j and he obtained, 
through ^iva^s favour, eyes from which the darkness (of 
ignorance) (or, blindness) had departed. Having seen his soui 






i. vi.:. 
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iaatalled (on tlie throne) as king^ having performed the 
exalting sacrifice, and having enjoyed a life of one 

hundred years together with ten (more) clays, ^udraka entered 
the (sacred) fire (j.e., died). (4) 

Moreover— 

Passionately fond of war 5 free from negligence ) chief of 
those who knew the Vedas ; rich in panauoe 5 and eager to 
fight with his two arms the elephants of his enemies— such 
indeed was King Sfidraka. (0) 

And in this work of his — 


( It is related that) there lived, as was said, in the city of 
(one) Oharudatta, a leader of the Br^hmaDas, who was 
yoixng and poor ; and a courtesan called Vasantaaena, (lovely) 
like the beauty of Vasanta (Spring), who loved him for his 
virtues. (6) 

King Sudraka haa delineated in that ( eseeilent ) way these, 
in connexion with those two, viz., the course of virtuous life 
baaed on the pleasures of true love, corruptness of legal 
procedure, the nature of villains, and ( the workings of ) 
Destiny. (7) 

( WalUng about and observing ). How now ! This music- 
hall of ours is quite empty ! Where could the actors have 
gone? (Reflecting), Ah I I have it ! 

The home of a sonless person is empty j he who has not a 
real friend finds all time empty ; the quarters are empty to a 
fool ; and everything is empty to a poor man. (8) 


Well, I have finished the musical concert. By having 


thus practised music for a long time, my eyes, whose pupils 
are rolling, are crackling ( with pain ) owing to hunger, like 
lotus-seeds scorched by the rays of the fierce sun in summer- 
time. I shall therefore now call my wife and ask ( her ) if 
there is any breakfast ( available ) or not. Here have I, sirs, 
turned a Prakrit-speaking person, as required by my business 
and the exigence of the performance, too.—AIack-a-dsy 1 
By having practised music for a long time my limbs are 
drooping in hunger, like the parched stalks of lotuses I 
shall therefore now go home and ascertain if my wife has 
arranged for anything ( to eat ) or not. ( WdlMng about and 

o5sw% ). Here is that house of ours. Well, I shall go in 

( Entermg and ohurving ), Heigh-ho I How is it that thero 



What GOttid this be ? Never mind-, I shall call for mj wife 
and ascertain what it all really is. (Looking towards th 
curtain ). Lady, come here, please. 

Nati' — ( Enuring ). Sir, here I am. 

Sit''tba.— L ady, my greetings to you I 

— ^]May your honour command what duty is to be 
executed (by me). 

St/tea.— L ady, ( ^ By having practised music for a 
long time ’ ^c. ) is there anything to eat in our house, or not ? 

N ATi'— Sir, there is everything. 

Su'tba.— W hat things are there ? 

.They are as follows : rice seasoned with guda, 
ghee, curds, (simple) rice, and all elixir-like (i. e. delicious ) 
things fit to be eaten by yon. May the gods thus (ever) 
favour you ! 

Stj^tea.— W hat, are all these things ( really ) in our house ? 
Or are you Joking ? 

NATi'—(To her$el/). Well, Fll Joke (with him). (Aloud) 
Husband, they are — ^in the market. 

Sti'tba.— ( With anger). Ah ! You hussy, your hopes will 
be similarly frustrated, and you too would be made away 
with, since Just now ( hy you ) I have been raised aloft and 
thrown down, like the stone at the end of the Varanda.* 

jq'^Tx'“-"Pardou, sir, pardon ! I indeed 

* A long beam or bamboo forming part of a 
drawing water. 
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Si[j‘'TBA.“-“'W’ell, then, what are these preparations that seem 
to be (quite) new here? One lady is pounding unguents ; 
another is wreathing flowers 5 and this floor her© is decked 
witli the oferings of flowers of fi?© ooloufs., 

Nati'—I have to-day undertaken a fast. 

Str^’i'EA.— "Wliat is the name of this fast ? 

Nati'— I t Is called Ahhiripa-Paii (/ The giver ol & hand- 
some irasfeand’ ). 

Su'TBA.—Lady, in this world or in the nest f 
Nati'-- -S ir, in the nest. 

Jngri!^). Look, worthy gentlemen, look 1 At 
the expense of food^ a ( good ) husband is sought for in the 
next ivorld I 

Fati'— B e pleased, sir, be pleased ! I have observed the 
fast that you yourself should bs my husband in the next birth. 
Stj'tea.-— B y whom was this fast recommended to you ? 
Kati'-— B y Oliurpavriddha, your own dear friend. 

Su'tea. — (Angrily). Ah I You son-of-a-slave, Oh^rna- 
vriddha ! When, indeed, shall I see you being cut up by ( the 
orders of ) the enraged king P41aka, just like the scented, 
braided hair of a new bride ! 

Nat!-— May your honour be appeased ! This fast, which 
is'to bear fruit in the next world, is with reference to no on© 
but your honour I {She falls at his feet). 

Sn'i’EA.— Lady, get up, pray get up 5 tell me what is 
required for this fast. 

Nat!— -W e must invite a Br^hmsna befitting (the station of) 
people like ourselves. 

■ Su'’tea.—- T f that is so, you can go ; I too shall (proceed to) 
invite a Brahmapa suitable for people like us. 

Nati' — As your honour commands. (Exit). 
Bv‘T^A.-~-(WalMng ahut). Well, well ! Now, how am I 
to find, in this very prospirous city of U'jjayin!, a 
Brihmana befitting persons like us ? ( Seeing ). Here is this 
Maitreya, Oharudatta’s friend, coming in this very direction. 
Well, I win ?ask Mm first.— Sir Maitreya, kindly be the first 
to dine in our house to-day. 

( Behind the Scenes ). 

Sir, you should invite (some) other Brdhmana. I am 
engaged at present. 


I 


m4 
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Su^TOA.—- Sir, the food is rleli, and there is to be no rival. 
Moreover, there will be some DaluUni (money gift); too, 
for yon. 

(Again Behind the Scenes), 

Sir, I have already refused (your invitation) ; why this 
persistence on your part now to importune me again and 


Su TBA.— -I am given a refusal by him. 
(some) other Brahmana. 

End of the Psolog-ue 


, I shall invita 
(Exit). 


(Entering tckh a cloak in Ms hand). 

MaiteEYA— repeated—^^ Sir, you should invite^ 
uttered before). Or I, too, Maifcreya, have to look for iuvita» 
tions from others ! Ah ! Fortune, you do indeed make light 
of a person I I, who, indeed, when my friend Ohdrudatta was 
prosperous, used to feed, day and night, upon the sweetmeats, 


scented with jasmine-flowers, asking that it should Bo 
presented to the noble Ohlrudatta after he has finished his 
(daily) worship of the gods Well, then, I will first see 
Ohirudatta. (Walking about and observing). Hare comes 
Oh4rudatta in this very diraotion, carrying the Bali (ofiering) 
to the household deities after having finished Ms worship di 
•the gods. 

f The inter Ohdrudatta as described, and Eadanlka). 

Oha'budatta-».( Looking upwards and sighing dejectedly ). 

On the grounds near the threshholds of my house, the 
( ample ) offering ( of food ) made whereon was formerly 
eagerly eaten by swans and flocks of doves, »«on those 
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same grounds now overgrown with shoots of grass, ( 
offering consisting of) a handful of corn falls to be de?our 
by insects^ months. (9) 

( WitA ihess toords he walks about slowly and slowly^ and 
sits down ). 

ViDtJ^sSA'SA— Here is Oharudatta. Well, then, I shall m 
approach him. (Going up to him). My greetings to yoi 
May yon (ever) prosper ! 

Oha b,— A h I Here comes Maitreya, onr friend at all 
times ( good or bad ). Friend, yon are welcome , please 
seated, 

Vid.—As yon command. (Sitting). Friend, your dear 
friend Ohi5rnavriddha has sent by m© this cloak, soented wi 
the blosaomg of jasmine, asking me to present it to yon when 
you had finished your worship of tho deities. (H» hands 
it over ). 

Oha'e . — ’(Takes it and remaina absorbed in thought). 

Tin.— Friend, what is this that you are thinking about ? 

Osa'e.— F riend, 

Verily happiness appears splendid ( tastes pleasanter ) after 
a person has experienced troubles, like the sight of a lamp wh< 
there has been pitchy darkness. But, when a man is reduce 
to penury after he has enjoyed luxury, he lives a dead man? 
eaditing only by keeping up his body. (10) 

Vw). — O friend, out of death or poverty, which do yi 
prefer ? 

Oha'e. — F riend. 

Out of ( these two, ets, ) poverty and death, I like death, 
but not poverty, ( For ) death causes short-lived pain, while 
poverty is (i.e. entails) unending misery. (11) 

VxD. — Friend, you need not worry yourself. Even the 
reduced condition of you, who have bestowed your wealth on 
the needy, looks more charming, like that of the moon of the 
first day (of the lunar month), that remains after it has been 
drunk up by the gods. 


my house because it has lost its riches, just as the bees, flying 



flow) has passed awajj tlia elephant^s olieek, tka tMok line of 
rufc whereon has to telly dried up. (12) 

■ ViD.— Friend; these rascally (lit. sla? 0 -borti) riches, as 
insignificant as a morning meal, ' visit those pkcas (only) 
where they are not consnmedj just like the cow-hoys in a forest 
whO; afraid of waspS; go wheroYer they would not bo bitleii by 
them. 

Osa'b.-— F riend^ 

I am aofc really feeling any anxiaty on account of the loss 
of my fortune, for riches come and gOj following the course 
of one^s luck. But this burns me (as It were), that people 
bacoma remiss aven in their afleetion towards a porsoti who 
has lost, his support of wealth, (13) 

Moreover— 

From penury a person passes to (feels) shame? being over- 
come by shame, he loses Ms spirit f devoid of spirit he is 
slighted being slighted; he feels dejected? full of dejection, 
he comes to be sorry, being smittan with sorrow, he is left by 
Ms reason ; and destitute of reason, he perishes. Ah | Penni- 
lessness is the abode of all sorts of misfortunes ! (14) 

ViD .—Friend, enough of feeling uneasy by remembering 
that same wealth which is of as little consequence as a morning 
meal. 

, Oha'b.— F riend, poverty in the case of a mau- 
ls the abode of anxiety ? it is (the source of) the highest 
insult, it is a different phase of enmity ; it breeds disgust in Ms 
friends 5 and it is the exciter of the hatred of Hs kinsmen and 
of the general public. He feels au inoiination to retire to the 
forest? he suffers insults even from his own wife. It is the 
fire of grief :, that dwells in his heart ; it does not { acfeualiy ) 
burn him, but it heats (s,e., pains) Hiu (continually), (15) 

Well, friend, I have made the offering to the household 
‘deities. You, too, go and offer a Bali ( oblation ) to the 
Holy Mothers at the public square. 

ViD.— I sliaMt go. 

OHA'B.—’W'hy not ? 

ViD. — ^For, even when thus worshipped, the deities do 
show their favour to you. Where is then the use 
worshipping them ? 

Oha'b, — N ay, friend, say not so. This 
( lit, obligatory ) duty of a house-holder. 
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Being worshipped hy means of ( physical ) penance, a ^ 
devoted mind, praises, and the offerings of lobktiona, the 
deities are ahvays pleased with their tranquil- minded 
(devotees). What is the use of questionings about it ? (16) 

Go, then, and offer the oblation to the Holy Mothers, 4 

ViD.—Sif, I wonH go. Yon may order somebody else. 

For in the case of me, a (poor) Brdhmaaa, everything turns 
out in a contrary manner s just like the reflection in & 
mirror, the left appearing to the right and the right to the 
left. Moreover, at this time of the night there are walking 
about, ou this royal road, courtesans, their parasites and 
attendants, and men who are royal favourites. I shall, therefore, 
just fall a prey ( to them ), if I come face to face with them, 
like a mouse with a black snake greedy of frogs. And what 
will you do sitting here ? 

Oha'b, — A ll right ; wait awhile. I will go through my 
holy meditation, 

( Behind the Scenes ). 

Stay, Vasantasena, stay ! 

( Then enter Vasantasend, heiny followed hy Vita, 

Skkdra and Oheta ). 

Vita— Stay, Vasantasena, stay I 

Why are you, setting aside ( lit. having changed ) yotif 
tenderness ( of limbs ) owing to fear, and plying your feet 
which are trained by the practice of dancing, running away 
like a female deer, frightened when being pursued by a hunter, 
with eyes casting affrighted and tremulous side-glances ? (17) 

S'aka^ea— S tay, Vasantasena, stay I 

Why do you go, run and scamper and stumble ? Be pleased, 

O girl 1 you won’t die. Stay awhile. Indeed, my poor heart 
is being burnt by passion, just like a piece of flesh fallen on,, 
a heap of burning charcoal. (18) 

Oheta— S tay, lady, stay ! 

You are running away from me in terror, like a pea-hen in 
the hot season with her tail fully grown ( and outatreched ). 

Here is my lord and master bounding ( after you ) like a 
yonng cock in the forest. (19) 

Vita — Stay, VasantasenI, stay ! 

Why do you run away, quaking like a young plantain tree, 
trailing ( after you ) your red silken garment i^th its ends 
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Hnttering in the breeae^ and dropping o:S the numerous buds 
of red lotuses ( in your hair )., like a cave of red arsenic, being 
excavated ( shattered ) with a chisel ? (20) 

S'i.E:A'E,A— Stay, Vasantaaend, stay ! 

You inflame my love, my passion, my lust, and forcibly 
deprive me of my sleep when lying on my bed at night 5 and 
you are ritnning away stumbling and falling, being agitated 
by fear, now that you have come into my power, like Kuntt 
into that of B&vapa. (SI) 

YiTA— “O Vasantasena, 

Why do you, surpassing my steps (i.e., speed) with your 
own, run away like a female snake overcome with the terror of 
the lord of birds (the eagle) ? Starting oE with speed, I 
can overtake wind itself 5 but to overtake you, 0 fair-limbed 
one, I need make no (special) effort (or^ my effort is not for 
seiaing you by force). (22) 

^aka'ba— -F riend, friend ! 

She is an inciter of (lit. a whip to) the passion^^ (even) of 
stealers of coins (».«., thieves); she is a fish-eater; a figurante ; 
a flat-nosed maiden ; a destroyer of families (of her lovers) • an 
untameable (shrew); a casket of love; a courtesan; an inhabitant 
of the fine harlot's quarter (or, a repository of fine ornaments); 
a prostitute ; and a concubine. —I have given her ( praised her 
by) these ten names ; and still she desires (loves) me not. (23) 
Yita— 

Why do you run away, overcome with fear, while the sides 
of your cheeks are rubbed against by your ear-rings tossing to 
and fro, (appearing) like a lute hard-struck with their nails 
by vitas^ or like a female crane frightened by the rumbling of 
clouds? (24) 

S'aka'ba— - 

Mixing up the sounds made by your numerous jingling 
ornaments, why do you fly away like Braupadl afraid of Rdtna ? 
Here I (shall) carry you off suddenly, as Hamimat did that 
(well-known) Subhadrfi, the sister Vilvavasu. (25) 

Oheta-— 

Admit to your caresses this royal favourite ( S'akara ), 
and then you will get fish and flesh to eat. By getting these 
two, »l».) fish and flesh, (even) dogs feed not on dead 
dodies, (26) 

f Or, of th® God of Love that robs ( men of their ) coins ( money ). 
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Vi’EA— Madam, Vasantasena, 

’Why do you, wearing the girdle»zone fastened round your 
sloping hips and shining with divers lustre like ( that of ) 
stars and with a face excelling ( in ruddiness of complexion ) 


by your massive hair, I am going to play (ZeL imitate) 
Duhsiisana. (29) 

Look here, I say, look here ! 

My sword is very keen, and your head is turned (towards 
me) 5 1 will dissect your head, or kill you. So away with this 
rannlug away of yours 5 ho who is destined to die can never 
live. (30) 

•Sir, I am. only a woman 1 
YriA-— Hence you are (still) alive I 
S'AEA'BA—Henee it is that you are' not killed ! 





©■AKA-BA—xnai; a iioaveiuy personage, a man, and. 
Vasndeva (Krishna), should be loved (by you). 

Vas.— ( Angrily ). Enough, no more of this ! G-et away ! 
You talk wickedly (lit., what is unworthy of an 4''rya). 

S^aka'’ba--”( Clapping his hands and ImigMtig), Friend 
friend ! Just see. This courtesan girl is indeed very much 
attached ( to me ) at heart j and hence tdie says to me^ ^ como,^ 
yoti are fatigued, you aro exhausted while I have not gone 
to another village,, nor to another city. Lady, I swear by my 


0 Vasantasena, yoir have spoKen in a maimer contrary to 
your stay (i.e., life) in the courtesans^ quarter. See— 

Remember that the courtesans’ quarter is ( mainly ) 
dependent on young men for help ; and consider (also) that 
you, a courtesan, are just like a creeper growing by the 
wayside. You possess a body that can be bought for monev 
and hence is like an article for sale. ( Therefore ), d good 
maiden, serve equally one much coveted by you and ouf 
disliked by you. (31) 

Moreover — 

An erudite eminent Brahmapa, and also an idiot of the 
lowest caste,— both bathe in the same well. Even a crow 
bands ( i. e. .sits upon ) the same creeper in bloom, that had 
been bent by a peacock ( sitting upon it ). And by the same 
boat do other fellows ( i.«. Oh%d41as, etc.) cross ( a river ), 
by which Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vais'yas cross it. You 
are a harlot, and (therefore) are like a well, or a creeper, pr 
a boat. Wait upon all ( eyaally ). (32) 

Vas. — B ut it is merit; indeed that is the cause of love/ and 
not force. 
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S'aka'ea—- Friend, friend I TMs accursed wencii {Ut. slave- 
from-her-birfcii) does not love me, having fallen in love with 
that penniless Charudatta ever since (she visited) the garden 
of Oupid’s shrine. Here is Ms house to the left. So yon will 
please so manage that she shall not slip from foar ^hands or 
from mine. 


J 
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via’A- — Bastard, is there any sign ( of her ) that*you mark P 
S^AKa'ea— "F riend, friend, of what kind ? 

Vita— -( For example ) the sound of her ornaments or the 
scent of her ehapleta, With its fragrance closely following 
(its track) ?' 

S'aka'sa— I hear the scent of her chaplets j but, my nose 
being choked up with darkness, I do not very clearly see the 




ol a cloud. But; 0 timid onC; this scent proceeding from 
your chaplets, as well as ( these your ) jingling anklets, will 
betray you. (85) 

Did you hear me, Vasantasena ? 

Vas — ( To herself ). I have heard, and comprehended too. 
( She shows that she takes off her anklets, and remoms her 
ekaphtsi then walking about a little, and feeling tvith her hand ). 
Ah I Here, surely, is a side-door which I have discovered by 
feeling over the wall. And I know, by its being closed, that 
this side-entrance of the house is fastened ( from within ). 


VxB.— Sir, I won^t go. 

Oha'e.-— A h ! Fie ! 

Owing to poverty a man^s relatives do not abide by his 
order; his bosom friends turn away from him; his difidculties 
multiply; his spirit languishes ; the brilliance of the moon of 
his character grows entirely dim; and whatever evil deed may 
have been done even by other persons, the same is attributed 
to him. (36) 

Moreover-— 

Nobody keeps company with him, or talks respectfully to 
him ; if he goes to the mansions of the rich on festive 
occasions, he is looked at with contempt. Sointily clad, in 
shame he keeps himself at a distance from the great, i 
consider poverty to be, forsooth, another great sin, the sixth 
( of the class of the usual five ). (37) 

Mioverover— 

0 Poverty, I am sorry just for you : I feel concerned as 
to where you can go, when I, the unlucky one, shall have 
departed this body, you having thus (so long ) resided in 
my frame like a friend. (38) 

ViD.— (W»«A skame\ Well, friend, if I have to go, then 
let this EadanikA, too, be my companion. 

Oha^e — Eadanika, follow Maitreya. 

The Maid— A s your Honour commands. 

ViD. — Girl Eadanikd, take you the oblation as well aa the 
lamp. I shall unfasten the side-door, ( He does so ). 

W’as.-«»^ opened, as though to favoui* me. 

Well, then, I shall get in. ( 8ee%ng\ Oh ! Pity ! Ho?? now I 
Here is a lamp I 

( Sy ezUngimhes it with the hem qf her garment and 
ihm lenfs'r’e). 

, , ^ M, tv 2 
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which deserves to be ( s o) honoured . (40) 

Saka'ra— 

Here you are caught by your head; 0 maiden;— caught 
by your hair, by your tresses, by your locks! Now cry or 
scream or shout very loudly for Sambhu, feva, Samkara, or 
r41 


EadaniKA'— What are the noble ones (bent 
upon) doing ? 

, ■\riTA— Bastard, this consonance of the voice seems to be 
quite di&reut !. 

Saka^bA— F riend; friend! That whore 's-daughter has 
changed her voice, just as a she-cat changes, hers when coveting 
the cream of curds i 


Qha'b, — M aitreya, what is that ? 

Yid.— T he lamp has been blown out by the breeze coming 
in with a burst ( lit. that was collected together ), the side- 
door being opened. Girl, RadanikA, you may go out through 
the side-door. I too shall follow you after having lighted 
the lamp from the interior quadrangle. (Emt). 

Saka'ba— F riend; friend ! I shall look for Vasantaseni. 

Vita— D o look | please, do. 

S'aka'ba— ~(Dms atoordinglf). Friend, friend ! I have caught 
her ! 


S'aka'ba — Here is friend (Vita), here is Oheta. 'Vita and 
dheta * Oheta and Vita ! As for you, you both stand in a 
corner. (Again searching, and catching RadanikA % the hair). 
Friend^ friend, I have this time (really) caught her 5 I have 
caught VasantasenA ! 
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allowed ! Look here, even a dog becomes formidable when in 
his own kennel ; what then of a Brdhmana like me ? So, by 
means of this wooden stick which is crooked like the luck of 
people like us, I will batter with blows your head, like 
the top of a spoiled dry bamboo ! 

Vita— -Pardon, worthy Brlihmana, pardon J 

ViB.— (XooMny at Vita). He is not the guilty party in this 
matter. ( LooMncf at B&kkT& ). This fellow, obviously, is the 
otender in this affair. 0 you, king's brother-in-law, 
Samsth^naka, bad man, villain ! Is this indeed becoming ? 
Even though it is true that the noble OhSrudatta has been 
reduced to poverty, still, are not his merits an ornament to 
this Ujjayin!, that you should enter his house and thus insult 
his servants ?:■ ' 

Insult no man because he is poor: for indeed fate treats 
none as poor ; moreover, even a rich person is poor if he be 
destitute of good character. (43) 


Rad,— S ir Maitreya, see how I am being insulted I 
ViD. — What ! Is that an insult to you or to us ? 
Bab. — Well, to you, surely ! 

ViB. — Is this violence ? 

Bab.— What else ? 

ViB. — Bealiy ? 


ViB.— Ah! Wonderful I Owing to the gentle night-breeze, 
the lamp is fluttering like the heart of a goat brought in for 
being tied to the sacrificial post ( as a victim ). {Approaching 
and seeing Radanik4 in that state). O Badanik4 ! 

§ak:.— Friend, friend I A man, a man I 

ViB.— Is it indeed proper, is it at all becoming, that the 
poverty of our noble Oh^rudatta should now make even 
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Vita ( Faeling mhamei ). Pardon, worthy Brahmapa, 

pardoB ! This was done, not in inaolencej but owing to our 
having mistoken her for another paraoB (whom we were 
followingja See— 

An amorous woman is sought by us-« ^ 

ViD,"=“Wliat, ihis one ? 

ViTai—Heaven forbid ! 

^Who is a courtesan (h‘g. the mistress of her youth). She 
disappeared^ andj mistaking this lady for her, we came to 
commit this breach of decorum {I'd good character). ( 44 ) 

Fiease accept this all-in-all of conoiliatioB (unconditional 
apology). ( He throws away his sword, and folding Us hands 
prostrates himself at Usfe&t), 

,. I blamed you as I did not 


incident. 

ViD. — I will not tell. 

Vita— t. .3 • 

This favour of youj O Brahmanaj I bear on my head ( 1 . a. 

accept with great respect ), ( of you ) by whom, we^, even 
though armed with real weapons, have been conquered with the 
weapons of virtues. (45) 

Sak jealm anger'). Well, for what reason did you 

fail at this rascally fellow^s feat, folding your hands 
cringingly ? 

Vita— Because I am afraid. 

§ak:.> — O f what are you afraid? 

Vita— O f the virtues of that Oh&rudatta. 

Sak.— W hat sort of virtues does he possess, when on 
entering his house one does not find even eatables there ? 

Vita — 'N ay, gay 'not so. 

Ho has become impoverished by (granting) the prayers ^ of 
persons like us | never did he insult anyone in hia ( pride 
of) wealth. He has dried up (l. e. become poor) by having 
satisfied the thirst (i.e. needs) of man, like a reservoir, full of 
water, in the hot season. (46) 

§AK.-^(Indigmnily). Who is he, that son-qf-a-bom.sUve? 



Aefel] ll' - 

Is he ^vetaketu, th^ brave and va’iatit sou of PaQ^tt? Or is 
h© B^vana, the Indra-giveu sou of Radh^f* Or is he A^vafc- 
thdm&, born of Kuttti from that (well-known) R4ma? Or is 
he Jatiyu, the son of Dharma? (47) 

Vita— Y ou fool ! He iSj as is well-known, the worthy 
Ohirudatta 

To the distressed, he is the wish-yielding tree, bent down 
with (the load of) the fr ait of his Virtaes. To the virtuous 
he is a family-head. To the learned he is a mirror (reftacfcing 
learning). He is the touch-stone of moral conduct, and the 
ocean having righteousness for its coast-Uue (i.e. never 
transgressing it). Ha is (ever) hospitable, and never shows 
disrespect. He is a treasure of all manly virtues, and is. 
courteous and magnanimous by nature. By reason of his 
manifold virtues, he alone, deserving of praise, really lives ; 
while others are (merely) breathing as it were, (48) 

So we shall go away from this place. 

Without taking Vasantasenii (with us) f 

Vita— Lost is your Yasantasena ! 

6ak.— H ow, indeed? 

V ITA“" 

Meeting with you, she has vanishedj like the sight of a 
blind man, or the robustness of a sick person, or the common 
sense of a fool, or the achievement of an idle fellow, or the 
highest kind of (i e. Yedie) learning in the case of one of weak 
memory and addicted to vices, or like the feeling of love 
towards an enemy. (49) 

will not go without taking Vasantaseiia (with me). 

Vita— -Have you not heard even this ? — 

An elephant can be held by means of a tying-rope, a 
horse by means of reins, and a woman by the heart ; if yoi* 
haven't this, then go away. (50) 

§AK.— If you want to go, you may. I won t go. 

Vita— A ll fight. I am o& 

S'AE —Wall, he has taken himself off ! {To the Vid.). You 
villainous fellow, with your pate and bead of the shape of 
a crowds foot S Sit down, sit down ! 

Vid. W© have been already made to sit down. 

§AK.— By whom ? 

Vid.— B y fate. 

Sak.— W ell, get up, get up. 



ViD.-^-We shall get up. 
kK.— When P 

ViD.-^When fate will again become favourable. ■ 

Sak.-— Eh; weep, weep 1 
ViD.— We have been already made to weep. 

whom ? 

ViD.-— By poverty. 

Sak.— E h, laugh, laugh ! 

ViD.— -We shall laugh. 
kK. — When F 

ViD.__‘W'hen the noble Oh&rudatta attains prosperity again, 

Sak. You villainous fellow ! Say to that beggar Ohdrudatta 

at my bidding (as follows)'. — ‘‘This courtesan, named Vasanta- 
sena, decked with gold and covered with gold, ( and charming ) 
like the chief actress rising up for ( or, at ) the exhibi- 
tion of a new play, who has fallen in love with you since 
( her visit to ) the garden of Oupid/s temple, has entered 
your house while we were trying to win her over by 
force ; so, if you, of your own accord, send her away and 
place her in my hands, then there will subsist permanent 
friendliness between you and me, by your quickly restoring 
her without ( any recourse on my part to ) judicial proceedings 
in a court of law. And if you don't restore her, there will be 
(between us) a feud lasting till death. Moreover, observe 
carefully— 

. A pumpkin whose stalk is besmeared with cow's dung, a 
Vegetable that has been dried, meat which is fried, and boiled 
rice that has been cooked at night in the cold season — these 
do not get spoiled (/tl. putrefy) oven by lapse of time. ^ 
(And so will be my enmity ever-lasting)." (51) 

Speak well, and speak craftilyj speak in such a (loud) voice • 
that I may hear you when seated in the elephant-corniced 
upper terrace of my palace. If you speak in any other manner, » 
I will crunch your head like a round Ka^ittha fruit crushed 
by being inserted between the panels of a door. 

Txp. — I will speak, (as you desire), 
kK.— (.^issdfl). Oheta, has Yita really gone ? 

, , ' OkSTA— He has. ' - 

kx. — Then let ua be o^ q^uiokiy, 

OHETAw-Then let the master take the sword. 

f 

Sak.— L et it be in your own hand. i 
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Oheta-— I t belongs to tbe master. Let the master keep it 
^ with him. 

Sak.-— ( Seizing it hy the wrong end ), 

Like a jackal pursued with yells by dogs and bitches ( going 
p to his lair), I go to my house, bearing on my shoulder this 
unsheathed sword resembling in colour the radish»skin, after 
making it rest in its scabbard. (62) 

( They walk ahoiit and depart ). 

ViD.' — Girl, Badnika, you should not inform Oh^rudatta 
about this insult offered to you; for I think he would be doubly 
pained (to hear it), afflicted as ha already is by poverty. 

Bad.-— .S ir Maitreya, I am, indeed, Badanik^ ; my lips are 
sealed. 

ViD.— Well, so be it. 

Oha'e , — {To Vasantaseni). Badaulk4, (the boy) Rohasena, 
covetous of (enjoying) the breeze, is now suffering from the 
chilliness of the night-time. So let him be carried inside. 
And cover him with this cloak. ( T£e gives her the cloah ). 

Yab.— -(T o herself). How now! He takes me for his 
servant ! ( Taking up the clQ:ik she smells it ; then longingly 
to herself). Ah ! This cloak bears the scent of jasmine 
flowers I His youth seems to be not indifferent (to the 
pleasures of life), after all. ( She turns aside and covers her^ 
self with it ). 

Oha^b.-— I say, Radauikd, take Rohasena and go inside. 

Vas, — {To herself), Alas! I have not the good fertune 
to ( enter ) your inside. 

Oha'e.— I say, Badanika, you don’t even make a reply I 
Alas I 

When a man attains a state brought on by fate and 
painful on account of the loss of prosperity, even his friends 
turn into his enemies, and even persons who have long been 
attached to him grow cold. (53) 

( Radanika awd Vidushaka approach ). 

Vie.— S ir, is that Radanikt. 

Oha'b,— -T his is our Radanika ? Then who is this another 

Who is desecrated by my garment- which I threw at her in 
ignorance-* 
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Vas.— ( To horself). Bay rather, eonseemsd. 

Oha'e.-- 

—And who appears like the lunar digit obscured bj an 
autumnal cloud f (54) 

Or rather, it is improper to look at another's wife. 

ViD.—Sir, you need not have any fear about looking at 
another's wife. Tuis is Vasantassnap, who has fallen in love 
with you since ( her visit to ) the garden of Oupid s 
shrine. 

Oha'e.— A h, this is Vasantasena ! ( To himself 

—The passion inspired in me by whom subsides in my 
limbs, like the anger of a cowardly person, now that my 
ample (large) fortune has declined. (55) 

ViD.— My friend, this is what the king’s brother-in-law 
says— 

Oha'r.— W hat is it ? 

This courtesan, named Vasantasen^, decked with 
gold and covered with gold, ( and charming ) like the chief 
actress rising up for (or, at) the exhibition of a new play, who 
has fallen in love with you since (her visit to) the garden of 
Oupid’s temple, has entered your house while we were trying 
to win her over by force. 

Vas.— ( To herself). To tell the truth, I have been obliged 
( lit. decked ) by these words ( of his ), ef’a. trying to win 
her over by force.” 

VxD. So, if you, of your own accord, send her away and 

place her in my hands, then there will subsist permanent 
friendliness between you and me, by your quickly restoring 
her -without (any recourse ou my part to) Judicial proceedings 
in a' court of law. Otherwise there will be (between us) 
a feud lasting till death.” 

Osa'r.— ( Contemptuously ). He is a fool ! ( To himself). 
Ah I How now ! She is indeed a lady fit to be waited upon 
( worshipped ) like a goddess 1 Hence it was that at that time, 

She, although ordered to enter the bouse, did not move 
away, observing my ( penurious ) oondition brought upon by 
fate. And although she can talk boldly in a variety of 
ways owing to her familiarity with men, she does not speak 
boldly. ( 50 ) 
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{Aloud). Madam VaaaBtaseua, I have offended yqti by 
^ thus treating you like a servant, not recognizing you through 
my ignorance. So hare I ask your pardon with my (bent) head. 


mutually approached ( each other ) with your heads, like two 
paddy-fields. I too will ask pardon of you both, with this 
head of mine resembling a oamel-colt’s knee. (He gets up), 

Oha'b.—- Let it go 5 no ceremony is needed ! 

Va8,-~( To herself ). The beginning of the talk has been 
clever as well as sweet. But it will not be proper for me to 
stay with him, having thus come here, he being in such 
( poor ) condition. Well, I will speak to him thus. ( Aloud ). 
Sir, if your Honour would like thirs to favour me, then I 
wish to keep this ornament in your house as a deposit ; 
it is for the sake of ornaments that these wicked fellows 
pursue one. 

Oha'b. — This house is not a fit place for (keeping) a deposit. 

VAS.—Sir, that is not true j ( for ) deposits are entrusted 
to persons, and not to houses. 

Oha'r, — Maitreya, take that ornament. 

Vas. — I am indeed obliged, ( Hands over the ornament ). 

ViD.— -( Receiving it ). May you be happy ! 

Oha^'b. — You fool, it is a deposit ( and not a gift ) I 

Yid. — (Aside), If so, then may thieves steal—” 

Oha^b,-— I n a very short time — 

Yid. — this deposit entrusted to us by her. 

Oha'e.-- I will return it ( to her ). 

Yas.— Sir, I wish to repair to my house in the company 
of this gentleman. 

Oh.'I'b. — ^M aitreya, accompany her ladyship. 

Yid,— -You yourself will look charming, like a royal swan, 
tripping after this lady with her swan like gait. But I, a 
(poor) Brahmana, will come to grief (or, perish) being 
harassed at every step by people, just as an offering 
made in a public square is gobbled up by dogs. 

€ha'B.— All right. I myself will accompany her ladyship. 
Bo Ught( some ) torches, such be relied upon (to 

light up) the king^s high-road, 



Yib, — V ardhamlnska, light ( some) torches. 

The Bervant— •( Asid$ to Vid ). Here, how are torches to 
be lighted without oil ? 

VxD.— ( Aside to Oha'r. ). Ah 1 Those torches of oars ha?e 
BOW become void of sneha ( oil like courtesans who^ 
slighting penniless lovers, lose their smha ( affection ) for 
them. . 




torches. See-— 

Here indeed, rises the moon^ palish-white like the cheek 
of an amorous lady, having the starry clusters as Ms retinue, 
and serving as the lamp on the king’s road,— ( the moon ) 
whose white beams fall in the midst of the dense darkness 
like streams of milk over ( dried ) mud from which all the 
water has oozed out. (57) 

( With love ). Lady Yasantasena, here is your house ; you 
may now get in. 

Yas,— ( Looking at him lovingly ; eosit ). 

Oha'r. — F riend, Yasantasena has gone in, Oome then ; we 
too shall go home. 

Deserted is this royal road, and guards are patrolling it. 
We must avoid being duped, for night is full of ( ». e. affords 
scope for ) many crimes. ( 58 ) 

( Walking about ). And this golden casket should be 
guarded by you at night and by Yardhamanaka by day. 

Yid. — A s your Honour commands. 

(Exeunt both). 

End of Act I. of the Mrichchhakatika, stgled 
‘ The Depositing of the Ornament. ’ 


ACT II. 


( Entering ). 


pp. 40-4S.] 


[Act IL 


A Maid— The mother has sent me with a message to my 
raistress*, so I will Just enter and approach her. ( Walking 
about and observing ). Here is seated my lady, brooding over 
something in her heart. Well, then, I will approach her. 

(Then enter lovesick V asantaseni seated, and also Madanibl). 

Yas. — Friend, what next ? 
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Mad. — T on asked, ^ next ' ? 

Va8,-»-( Knitting her ege-brows ). Ah ! Yes ! 

( Approaching ). 

The Fibst Maid— -L ady, the mother asks that you should 
take your bath and go through the worship of the deities. 

Vas.— -Friend, tell mother that I am not going to bathe 
to-day s let therefor© the Brahmana himself perform the 
worship. 

The Maid — As your ladyship commands. (Emt). 

Mad.-— M adam, it is my love that prompts me to in<iuir 0 , 
and not the disposition to find faults ; so tell me, please, 
what all this means. 

Va8. — Madanika, what do you see me to be like P 
Mad. — I can see from your ladyship’s absent-mindedness 
that you have fallen in love with somebody whom you have 
treasured up in your heart. 

Vas.— R ightly have you guessed I You are indeed 
MadanikI, clever in fathoming the hearts of others ! 

Mad. — W ell, I am glad, 1 am glad indeed ! Herein yoli 
are indeed obliging the mighty Oupid, who is ( i. 
occasions) a glorious festive joy to all young persons. So 
your ladyship will please tell whether he is a king, or a 
king’s favourite, '^ho is ( thus desired ) to be served ! 

Vas.— G irl, I want to enjoy, not to 

Mad. — Do you love some Br&hmana youth, distinguished 

for his deep erudition ? 

Vas.—* I have a vehefhfcion for all Brahhmanas. 

Mad.— -B o you then love soma young merchant, who has 
amassed a great fortune by visiting many cities P 
Vas,— Friend, a merchant causes great pain of separation, 
by going to other cottntrieS, leaving behind his beloved person 
even though her love for him be very deep. 

Mad.— -M adam, he is not a king, nor a king’s favourite, 
nor a Brdhmana, nor a merchant. Who may he be then, 
that my mistress desires P 

Yas. — Girl, you visited with me the garden of Cupid’s 
shrine ? 

Mad,-— -I did, Madam. 

V’as. — A nd still you ask me (about it), as ifyouarea 
stranger ( in the matter ) ? 


iilill 


-I have it : 


Vas.— W ell, what is his Bam€ 
Mad.— W hy, he resides in the 


know it rightly 



VAS-Henceitisthatl lovo him. For a courtesao wuo 
axes bar affections on a poor lover would not rncnr censure 

do the We honey-bees frequent a 

mango-tree which has lost its blossoms ? 

vS.-[No,theydonoti] and hence they are known as 

< honey-makers. ^ ai a. 

MAD.-Lady, if yon desire him, then why is it that you do 
not now approach him of your own accord, at once ? 

VA8.-Srl if I were to go to him myself at once, then, 
being unable to make an adequate return (for my self-offer), 
he may probably make it impossible for me to visit him again, 

and I wish to prevent that. ,, , , , .v . 

—Is it fo^ this very reason that you deposited that 

ornament in his hands ? .i » 

Girl, you have guessed it correctly . 

( Behind the Scenes}). 

O Gamester ! This gambler, bound ( to us ) for ten gold- 
meees is making off-making off I Catch him ! Oh I Catch 
him ! ' Stop, stop 1 I ace you from a distance ! 

( Entering with a toss of the curtain^ and in a flurry ). 

Sakva'haka— Oh! Painful is, this state of >■ gambler ! 

Oh 1 1 am kicked ( *. e. defeated') by the gardaUt die, as if 
by a gardabM ( she-ass ) just let loose from her first halted 
^h ! I AUi struck (i e.j defeated) by the S ahtt die, like 








•temple walking backwards {lit. with feet tamed in the 
opposite direction ) and take my stand there as the goddess 
( idol ). ( He mahes mtmerous gestures and then remains in that 
posture ). 

{ Then enter MAthnxd,, and the ). 

Ma'thuea— - 0 Bhattaraka ! This gambler here, bound to 
ns for ten gold-pieceSp is naaking off-»«making off ! Oatch him I 
Oh ! Oatch him 1 ( 0 you ) Stop, stop ! I see you from a 
distance I 

Gamestee — 

Even if you now go to the nether regions, or seek the 
protection of Indra himself, nobody, not even Siva, would be 
able to save you, excepting the keeper alone. (3) 

Ma'th.— 

O you who cheated a good keeper I Where, Qh, where 
can you run away, with your limbs quaking with fear, 
stumbling at every step over even as well as uneven' ground, 
and seriously darkening (». e. disgracing ) both your family 
and your good name ? (4) 

Gam,— ( Em mining the foot-prints)^ Here he goes ( s'. <?, 
has gone on ) ! Here the track is lost f 

Ma'th. — {Observing and reflecting ). A'hl The foot-prints 
are in the contrary direction, while this temple ( we know ) 
has no image. ( Pondering ). That rogue of a gambler has 
entered the temple, walking backward ! 

Gam.— Then let us follow him. 

Ma'. — L et us do so. 

{ Both show that they enter the temple ; seeing, and malting 
signs to eaohpther y. 

Gam.— H ownow I We have a wooden idol here ! 

Ma'.— N o, not at all} it is a stone image. {Re melts 
it in various ways then malting a sign"). Never mind | come, 
we shall have a game at gambling. ( They play many sorts of 
games at dice ). 

Samva'. — {Variously restraining the manifestations of his 
longing to have a game himself to himself). Ah I 

The rattling sound of dice stirs the heart o! a penniless 
person, just as the sound of drums does that of a king who 

iias lost Ms kingdom ! (5) 

]i£..: ,T. /...S, 
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I know that I shall never again play (i. e. gamble); gambling 
is like taking a leap from the summit of the Meru mountain I 
But still the rattle of dice, sweet as (the song of) the Ouckoo, 
captivates the heart ! (6) 

GAM.—The throw is mine, the throw is mine ! 

Ma'. — N o, no ! It is mine, it is mine ! 

Samva'. — ( Coming up mddenly from one side ). No, no I It 
is mg throw ! 

G-am. — W e have got our man ! 

Ma\ — ( Seizing him ). 0 yon, defrauder of the money 

staked (* e, avoider of the penalty) ! You are caught 1 Deliver 
up those ten gold-pieces ! 

Samva'. — I will give to-day. 

Ma'. — G ive them Just now. 

Samva'. — I will give ; please have a little patience ( lit, 
show me favour). 

Ma'. — Y ou fellow, give them ?iow, I say ! 

Sasiva'.— My head is feeling dizzy ! ( He falls down on the 

ground . ). 

( 'B>o\.h. belabour him in variotis ways ). 

Ma'. — H ere, now ! I arrest you in the- name of the 
Players’ Association ! 

Samva'. — {Oets up-, sorrowfully). How now! I have 
been arrested in the name of the Players’ Association ! Ah ! 
This is a rule which we gamblers cannot break. But from 
what source am I to pay it ? 

Ma'. — L et a pledge be given ; oh, let one. 

SamvA'. — S o I will, ( Approaching the Gamester ). I will 
pay half ; you should forgive me the other half | 

Gam. — S o be it. 

Samva'. — ( Approaching the Keeper ). I will give surety for 
half ; your honour will please excuse me the other half 1 

Ma'. — W here is the harm ? Let it be as you say. 

Samva'. — (Aloud), Sir, half excused by you ? 

M a'.— -E xcused. 

Samva.'— ( To the Gamester). Half also excused by you ? 

Gam. — ^E xcused. 

Samva'.— T hen I am off now I 

Ma'.— G ive those ten gold-pieces 1 Where are you off to ? 

Samva'.' — Look here. Sirs, look here ! Oh! d’ust now I 
offered security for one half, and the other half was excused. 
Still he demands it just now from me, who am unable (to pay) ! 








Seizing him). You rogue, I am Mathura, and am 
clever enough ( as you know). I won^fe allow myself to be 
cheated in this matter. So you, Oheater-Df-the«Tioney»3taked,v 
pay up all those gold-pieces now ! 

Samva.' — How can I pay them ? ■ • ' 

Ma'. — S ell your father and pay. 

Samva^-— Whence have I a father ? 

Ma'. — S ell your mother and pay. 

Samva'.— W hence have I a mother ? 

Ma'.— S ell your own self and pay. 

Samva'.— Then do this much favour : take me to the king^s 
highway. 

Ma'. — O ome along ! 

Samva'.— So be it ! (Walks about ). Sirs, buy me off the 
hands of this Keeper here by paying ten gold-pieces ! (Looking 
up in the empty space '). What say you ? — * What can you do ? ^ 
I can be a menial servant in your household.—How ! He has 
passed by without making any answer ! Never mind ; I will 
speak to this another gentleman. ( He repeats that same 
sentence again). Howl He too has despised me and gone 
away I Alas I This is how I, the unlucky one, have fared since 
the noble Oharudatta lost Ms fortune ! 

: Ma'.— G ive it, I say I 

■ Samva'. — How can I pay ? (He falls down). 

( Mdthura pulls him, up ). 

Samva'.— Save me, sirs, save me ! 

( Then, enter Darduraka ). 

Dab.— Oh, gambling is, Indeed, to a man, a kingdom without 
a throne ! 

Dike a king, a gambler cares not for defeat from any 
one ; he always receives and gives away amounts of money 5 
(and), being the recipient of an immense income (revenue), he 
is ever waited upon by wealthy persons. (7) 

Moreover — 

Money is obtained by gambling alone *, wife and friends are 
acquired through gambling alone j gifts are given and things 
enjoyed by means of gatubling alone ; and one’s all is lost 
(also) by gambling alone. (8) 

Moreover — 

Having lost all my wealth through the Treta (Tray), then 
having my body parched up by the (wrong) fall of the Pavara 
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(the Deuce), and next having the road shown to me by the 
Nardiia (the Ace), I (now) go, being (finally) felled to th® 
gronnd (*. e. completely ruined) by the Kata (the. Four). (9) 

{LooJiing before him). Here is our former keeper Mi,thura> 
coming in this very .direction. Well, I can’t escape him 
(avoid his path), so I will veil myself. ( He gesticulates 
variously and then stands ; inspecting his cloah ). 

This garment has lost most of its threads ; this garment has 
become ornamented with hundreds of holes ! This garment it 
is not possible to wear at all ; this garment looks all right 
only when rolled up ! (10) 

Or rather, what can this poor fellow ( Mathura ) do (to me), 
who verily, 

Can remain stretched up, so long as the sun stands (in the 
sky ), with '^one leg in the sky and the other on the 
ground ! (11) 

MA',~Pay, pay ! 

Samva'. — How shall I pay ? 

Ma\— ( Pulls him ). 

Dab. — Ah ! What is this (that is going on) before me ? ( In 
the space). What do you say?-— ‘This gambler is being 
maltreated by the Keeper and none is setting him free ’ ? Why, 
this Dardura will set him free ! ( Approaching ). Make way, 
make way ! ( Seeing ). Oh ! How now ! Here is the cunning 
Mathura, and this too is poor Samvahaka ! 

Why should this very tall and delicate fellow be always 
engaged in gambling ?— (be) who does not remains suspended 
motionless till the close of the day, with his head hanging 
down j whose back does not bear scars produced by rasping 
clods of earth j and this interior of whose thighs is not daily 
nibbled by the dogs (set after him), (12) 

Well, I will first appease Mathura, {Approaching). I 
salute you, Mathura ! 

Ma'. — {Returns his sahite). 

Dab. — What is this ? 

Ma'. — This fellow owes ten gold-pieces. 

Dab. — Why, that’s a mere trifle ! 

{Pulling out the cloah lying folded, up in Dardura’s 
arm-pit ). Look, sirs, look ! This man, clad in (such) a 
tattered garment, calls ten gold-pieces ‘a mere trifle’ ! 

Dae.— You fool ! I can pay off ten gold-pieces by a mere 
throw. What then I he who has money— does he take 
it on his bosom and display it (publicly) ? You fellow ! 
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You are a low-caste man ! you are doomed (to perish) , 
(since) you are killing a human being possessed, of the five 
bodily organs, merely for the sake of ten gold-pieces, {13) 

Ma'.— S ir, ten gold-pieces may be a trifle to you ; to me 
'they are a fortune ! 

Dab.„— -I f so, then hear me. Give ten additional gold-pieces 
to this very man, and let him gamble with them. 

Ma'. — T hen what would happen ? 

Dae — If he wins, he will pay you. 

Ma'. — A nd if he doesn’t win ? 

Dab."— T hen he will not pay 1 

Ma'. — N ow it is no use talking any more ( with you in this 
matter ). Rogue, you who are talking in this fashion — you 
pay them ! Shall I, too, the well-known gambler, MIthura,. 
gamble for nothing ? I am not afraid of anyone. Yoii rogue, 
you are a blackguard ( lit. a man false to your character 
as a gambler) ! 

Dae. — H a! Who is a blackguard ? 

Ma'. — ^T ou, you are a blackguard ! 

Dab. — Y our father is a blackguard! (^JlaJces signs to 
Bamvahaka 20 escaj(7e). 

Ma'.-— Y ou son- of-a- whore ! Is it ( always ) thus that you 
have played at dice f 

, Dab'.— -Y es, I have thus played at dice. 

Ma.'— Y ou Samvahaka ! Pay up those ten gold-pieces ! 

Samva'. — I’ ll pay to-day; I’ll pay presently, 

( Mathura jiJwZfs him ). 

Dae.— You fool ! You can harass him in my absence, bu^ 
mot in my presence I ( Mathura drags Bavav^hsika, and gives a 
Mow on his nose', Bairiv&. shows that he Meeds and JaintSf and 
falls on the ground’, Dar, goes forth and screens him', MS,, strides 
Dar.: Dar . stti Ices in return). 

Ma.'— A h! Ah! You villain ! Son-of-a-whore 1 You’ll get 
the fruit of this ! 

Dae. — Y ou fool, you have struck me while I was on the 
road; if you were to boat me to-morrow in the palace, then, 
you’ll see! 

Ma'. — H ere I am ready to see ! 

Dab.— How will you see ? 

Ma'.— ( Ojisning his eyes ivide )- Thus I will see. 





the principal gambling-inaster. So it is not advisable ( for 
me ) to stay ( longer) in this place. My dear friend Sarvilaka 
has told me that, as the report goesy a cowherd’s son, named 
A’ryaka, shall be the king as has been prophesied by a Siddha 
( a Seer ). And all persons, of my sort, are flocking to him. So 
I too will go into his presence. ( Exit ). ^ 

Samva'. — (^WolJcs about in fear‘d ohsertiing). 'B.QtQ is some- 
body’s house wiih its side-door open. So I’ll get in here. 

( Shows that he enters'^ seejf*^ Vasantasena ). Lady, I beseech 
your protection ! . 

Vas. — Have no fear, you who seek my protection I Girl, 
close the side-door. 

( The Maid does as ordered ), 

Vas. — Whom are you afraid of ? 

Samva'. — Of a creditor, madam. 

Vas. — Girl, you may now open the side-door. 

Samva'. — ( To himself). How now ! She makes light of any 
fear arising from a creditor ! Rightly it has been said that— - 

A person, who, knowing his own strength, takes up a load 
which is proportionate ( to it ), will never stumble ( come to 
grief)' nor will he perish even if he (comes to) be in a 
wilderness. (14) 

Of (the truth of ) this I myself am an illustration I i 

Ma'. — ( Rubbing his eyes ; to the Gambler). Eh ! Give, give I j 

The Gamestee— M aster, that fellow escaped just as we 
came into scrape with Dardura ! 

Ma'. — That gambler had his nose broken by the blow of my 
fist. So come along j we shall follow the track of its blood. * 

(Following the trach). 

Gamestee — Master, he has gone into Vasantasena’s house ! 

Ma'. — T hen our gold-pieces are secure 

The Peayeb— L et us go and inform the police the 
court ). 

Ma.' — That rascal might leave this place and go elsewhere. 

So we had better capture Mm by means of a blockade. 

Vas. — ( Mahes a sign to Madanika ). 
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jMiAD. — Whence do you come? Who may you be? To 
■whom do you belong ? Whafc profession do you follow for a 
living? And whence is your fear ? 

Sam —M ay the lady hear !— Madam, my birth-place is 
PStaliputra, and I am the son of a village headman. I earn 
any living by the profession of a shampooer. 

Vas. — I t is a very dainty art that you have learnt. 

Sam. — Lady, I learnt it as an art, but it has now become 
my means of earning a livelihood ! 

The Maid — You have given a reply indicative of extreme 
dejection 1 Well, what next ? 

Sam. — Then, lady, having at home heard ( about this city ) 
from the lips of travellers, I came down to this place out of 
a curiosity to visit a country never seen before. And, 
having entered this Ujjayint, I took service with a certain 
gentleman. He is so very handsome in appearance and of a 
sweet address ! He makes gifts, but makes no mention of 
them ; and forgets any ill ( done unto him by others ). Why 
waste words ?— On account of his courtesy he considers him- 
self as belonging to ( * e. at the service of ) others; and he 
is kind to those who approach him for refuge. 

The Maid — Who may he be that now graces tJjjayini, 
having appropriated to himself ( Zti. stolen ) the virtues of 
the object ( i. e. Ob&rudatta ) of my lady’s desires ? 

Vas.— Well spoken, wench, well spoken ! I too thought 
just the same in my mind. 

The Maid— Sir, what next ? 

Sam.— L ady, owing to the large gifts he bestowed in 
eompassion, he now— 

Vas.— Has lost all his fortune ? 

Sam. — How did your ladyship know it, even before it was 
told to you ? 

Vas,— What is there to be known? Virtues and riche's 
are seldom found (to exist) together. Water is most 
plentiful in those pools which are unfit to be drunk from. 

The Maid — Sir, what may his name be ? 

Sam, — Lady, who is there that does not know the name of 
that Moon on this Earth? He resides in the merchants’ 
quarter; he, of auspicious name, is called the noble Oharudatta. 

Vas. — { Jo^fuU^ getting down from her seat). This house 
is your honour’s own I Girl, give him a seat. And take up 
* fan ; his honour is weary with fatigue. 
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( T}i& Maid does as ordered ). | 

Sam. — { To himself). How! Bj tlie mere mention of tlie | 
noble Ob^rudatta’s name they are showing me so much respect I 
Excellent, noble Ohdrudatta, excellent ! You alone (really) Iwe 
in this world, while all other persons merely breathe I {Falling 
at Y&s.'sfeet). No, no, madam! You may ait on the seat ! 

Vas.— ( Sitting down on it ). Sir, whence is that ( how 
can he, i. e. Ohdrudatta, be ) a rich man ? 

Sam. — 

A good man’s wealth really consists in his hospitable nature; 

,{ otherwise ) who does not possess riches which are transitory ? I 
He who knows how to respect ( others ) knows also ( i. e. can 
appreciate ) the significance of the respect (paid by others 
to him ). (15) 

Vas.— W ell, go on. 

Sam. — Then that gentleman took me into his personal 
service on wages; when he had only his good name left to 
him, I took to gambling as a means of sustenance. Then, 
my luck going against me, I lost ten gold-pieces at play. 

Ma'. — I am totally undone ! I am robbed ! 

Sam. — Here are they, the keeper and the gamester, both on 
my track. So now, having heard ( my story ), your ladyship 
may decide ( what to do ). 

Vas. — Madanika, the birds wander anywhere at random, 
when the tree whereon they dwell is tottering. Go, then, 
girl, and give this bracelet ( lit. hand- ornament ) to those two, 
the keeper and the player, saying that it is given by this 
gentleman himself. ( She removes the bracelet from her hand 
and gives it to the Maid ), 

The Maid — {Taking it). As your ladyship commands. 
{Exit). 

Ma'. — I am totally undone ! I am robbed ! 

The Maid — As these two are looking upwards, sighing 
deeply, pondering, and talking with their eyes fixed on our 
door, I guess that these must be those very persons, the 
keeper and the gamester. {Approaching ). Sir, I bow to you ! 

Ma'.— M ay you fare well ! 

The Maid — Sir, which of you two is the keeper ? 

' ■ Ma' — ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ , 

0 you slender-waisted damsel ! With your lower lip bitten 

in love-sport and looking ungainly, to whom are , you 
..addressing alluring words, casting side*glances ? (16) 

1 am not a rich man. So go elsewhere. 
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The Maid— II you can talk thus, then surely you can’t be^ 
the gambler. — Is there any person who owes you money ? 

Ha'.— T here is. He owes ten gold-pieces. What of him ? 

The Maid — O n his account my lady has given this brace- 
let— Ah ! no I — he himself has given it. 

Ma'. — ( Joyfully taliing it ). Aye, you say to that good- 
chap that we have got the security ; so he might come and 
again have a throw at dice. 

( Exeunt both ). 

The Maid — (Approaching Vas.). Mistress, the keeper and 
the gamester have both gone away satisfied. 

Vas. — Then you may depart, sir^ and comfort your (anxious) 
relatives. 

Sam — M adam, if so, then kindly allow this art ( of mine ) 
to be imparted to your maid-servants. 

Vas. Sir, you should ( go and ) serve that same person 

whom you served before, for whose sake this art is to be 
learnt ( by us ). 

Bkm..— (T o himself ). Her ladyship has skilfully declined 
my offer ! How then shall I repay her kindness ? (Aloud)- 
Madam, being thus disgraced as a gambler I will now become 
a Buddhist monk. So madam should carefully remember 
these words, viz. that Samvahaka the gambler has turned a- 
Buddhist monk. 

Vas. — S ir, don’t be rash. 

Sam.— Madam, my resolve is taken ( Walking about). 

Gambling has done to me that which places me beyond the 
power of all people. How I will roam about on the king s’- 
highway, freely holding up my head. (17) 

(An uproar behind the Scenes). 

Sam. — { Listening). Ah ! What may this be ? (In the void),. 
What say you?—' Here has broken loose Tasantasen§,’s rogue 
elephant named Khuptamodaka’ ? Oh ! I shall then go and’ 
have a look at her ladyship’s Scent^elephant. Or rathbr, what' 
have I to do with this ? I shall do as I have resolved. (Exit).. 

{ Then enter with a toss of the curtain Karnapuraka highly 
jubilant and in a formidable, and gaudy dress). 

Kar.— W here, where is her ladyship ? 
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The Maid— -You rude fellow, whafc is the cause of your 
excitement that you do not see her ladyship seated just in 
your front ? 

Kae.— .( Seeing ). Madam, I bow to you ! 

Vas. — Karnapnraka, you seem to be mightily pleased, from. ^ 
your face ! So what can this be ? 

Kae. — ( With great pride ). My lady, you’ve missed a- 
treat ( lit. you have been cheated ) inasmuch as you saw not 
Karnapilraka’s exploit, to-day ! ^ 

Vas. — K arnapuraka, what is it, what is it f 

Kae. — May your ladyship listen. — That rogue elephant of 
yours, called Khuntamodaka, — he broke the post to which he 
was tied, killed his keeper, and got down to the king’s 
highway, causing tremendous excitement. Then in the 
meantime people began to shout out — 

“ Remove the children. — Quickly mount trees or house- 
tops.— Don’t you see that the furious elephant is just coming 
towards you this way ? ” (18) 

And again — 

‘'Pairs of anklets have dropped off! Broken are girdle- 
zones set with jewels I And so, too, are very lovely bracelets 
inlaid with a network of the shooting rays of gems I ” (19) 

Then that rogue elephant came upon a monk, as he was 
dashing through the city of Ujjayini, as though it were a lake 
full of blooming lotuses through which he was wading with 
his trunk, legs and tusks. Seeing that ho discharged a 
shower of spray at the monk who had ( already, in fear ) 
dropped his staff, his gourd, and his alms-pot, and took Mm 
up between his tusks, the people again shouted out — ‘‘Oh I 
The monk is being killed I” 

Vas. — (In agitation). Oh ! the carelessness ! Oh ! the mishap ! 

Kae — Away with agitation! May your ladyship just listen.- 
Then seeing the elephant who carried along a mass of broken 
chains that were dangling about, and bore that monk held 
between his tusks, I, Karnapuraka— no, no! This slave 
nourished upon the rice- balls got from your ladyship— running 
in a zigzag way, calling out ( assuring words all the while ) 
to that writer of gambling-scores ( i. e. the monk ), quickly 
seized an iron bar from a shop and challenged that mad 
elephant ( to halt ). 



of the Vindkya mountain^ and released that recluse 
between Ms tusks. (20) 

VAS.-—It was bravely done by you I What followed ? 


out ‘ Bra-vo ! Karnapuraka, Bravo ! ’ Then, lady, one person 
( from amongst them ), touching those parts of his body 


Kar.— Lady, owing to the smell of ichor I cannot well 
distinguish its scent. 

Vas.— "Just see if it has any name. ■ , 

Kar. — Here’s a name. May madam read it herself . {Takes 
the cloak to her), 

Vas.—<^ This ( cloak ) belongs to the noble OhSrudatta. ” 
{ Reading it she takes it lovingly and wraps herself with it). 

The MAiD—Karnapuraka, the cloak becomes our lady well. 

Kab. — Surely ; it becomes her well ! 

Vas — Karnapxiraka, here’s a reward for you. ( Gives him 
an ornament ). 

Kab.— ( Receiving it with, bowed head, and saluting her ). 
Now that cloak does, indeed, become her ladyship beautifully ! 

■VAs<—Karnapuraka, where may the noble Gharudattajbe at 
this time P 


ACT TIL 

( Then enter Cheta ). 

Oheta — 

A master, who is kind and compassionate to Ms servants, is 
pleasing ( Ut. sMnes ), even though he may be poor. But again, 
one who is mean and purse-proud, is forsooth difficult to serve, 
and proves formidable in the end.*‘ (1) 

Moreover — 

It is not possible to turn away a bull who is greedy of corn, 
nor a man who is deeply attached to another's wife, nor one 
who is addicted to gambling ; nor is it possible to cure what is 
one’s natural defect. (2) 

A long time has passed since the noble Oh&rudatta went to 
attend the musical concert. It is past midnight, and still he 
hasn’t come. So then I’ll go to the room near the outer 
•entrance, and go to sleep ( there ). ( Me does accordingly ). 

( Then enter Oharudatta and Vidushaka). 

Oha'b. — O h ! Splendid ! Eebhila sang just beautifully I 
The lute is indeed a jewel, ( only that it was ) not produced 
from the ocean. For — 

To a love-sick person, it is a companion agreeable to ( the 
state of ) Ms heart *, if the lover who has made an appointment 
is long in coming, it serves as an excellent means to pass 
time *, to those suffering from ( the pangs of ) separation, it is 
the most welcome means of consolation ; and to a parson 
actually in love, it yields delight that intensifies his 
passion. (3) 

* Instead of this some MSS. read— “ A good man ( master ) who 
keeps in his service servants even though they he worthless, and 
who is himself poor and without power, is pleasing ( Ze'i. shines ); 
but not so a purse-proud, mean master, laden though he may be 
■with immense wealth. ” 

After this some MSS. also read the following two verses The 
stalk of a cucumber is bitter ( in taste ) ; an illiterate Br^hmana is 
bitter ( i. e. unwelcome) ; so, too, is a lazy wife ; and a man 
who is poor from his very birth.” 

“First an unchaste woman does not like to behave virtuously, 
which to her is unpleasant acting ; but she feels proud when she 
behaves like a chaste woman ; and in the beginning she covers her 
{ upper ) body with a long hem ( as becomes a chaste lady ).” 
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ViDU'sHAKA— Sir, come along ; lefc us go home. 

Oha'b. — M aster Rebhila did, indeed, sing charmingly ! 
'V'iD. — As lor me, a smile is produced in me by two things . 
by a woman reading Sanskrit, and by a man singing in a low, 
sweet tone. !For when a woman reads Sanskrit, she noisily 
snuffles ( lit. makes a ‘ Soo, Soo ’ sound ), like a young cow 
that has had a new rope put through the septum of her nose. A 
man, too, when he is singing in a low, sweet tone, is emphati- 
cally not to my liking, like an old priest repeating Mantras 
and having a garland of dried-up flowers ( round his neck ). 

Oha'e.— F riend, Master Eebhila did, indeed, sing wonder- 
fully to-day I And ( how is it that ) you were not pleased? 

Heally his song was impassioned, sweet, smooth, clear, 
and full of emotion, and graceful, and charming. Or where 
is the use of many words of praise uttered by me? — 
Methiuks it was as if some woman concealed who sang 
(and not he ). (4) ^ 

Moreover — 

To tell the truth, I feel that, although the time of the 
musical concert is over, I am as it were still listening, as I 
walk, to that cadence of the notes of his sweet voice? and 
to those well-blended notes of the lute, high-pitched when 
iollowing up with the harmonious swell and fall of the sounds 
of the syllables ( of the song ), but low towards the close 
and to the song, sung with due regard to the pitch of sounds, 
graceful and repeated twice where the raga ( passion ) 
required it. (5) 

ViD.— -Friend, even the dogs are fast asleep in the various 
lanes that stretch across the market-place. So let us go 
home. {LooUng Ufor» him). Friend, see see! Here is the 
-divine Moon descending from his skyey mansion, as, though 
io make room for darkness ! 

Oha'b.-— T our remark is quite proper: 

There sets the moon, giving room to darkness, and with 
one end raised upwards, looking as if it were the sharp tip 
^remaining ( visible ) outside, of the tusk of a wild elephant 

-submerged in water. (6) 

here's our house. Vardham&naka, Vardha- 

m&nakal Open the door ! 

Ohbta-— I hear the revered Maitreya's voice? the noble 
•CSh&rudatta has arrived. Well, then, let me open the door 

M. T. 4 
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for Mm. {He does so). Sir, my bow to you I Maitreya, to 
you too I May you both sit on this commodious seat | 

( BotA shoto that they enter and sit down ). 

Yid. — Tardhamdnaka, call Radanika to wash our feet. 

Oha'e.-“( With eomjjassion ). You need not awaken a 
person who is sleeping. ^ 

OHETA—Sir Maitreya, I’ll hold the water, and you may 
wash ( Ohdrudatta’s ) feet. 

Yuy.-~~{ Angrily). Friend, here is this fellow, the son-of- 
a-slave, going to hold the water, while he wants to make me, # 
who am a Br&hmana, wash your feet ! 

Oha'b.— F riend Maitreya, you may hold the water, and 
VardhamSnaka will wash my feet. 

Oheta — Sir Maitreya, pour the water. 

(Vm. does accordingly', Oh^to. washes Ohkt.’B feet and moves 
aicay). 

Oha'b. — You should also pour water over ( i. e. wash ) the 
Brahmana's ( Maitreya’s ) feet. 

ViD.—What good will water for my feet do ? I shall 
again ( soon) have to roll on the ground, like a beaten ass ! 

OHETA—Sir Maitreya, you are, indeed, a Br&hmana ! 

Yid. — Yes, I am a Brdhmana among all the Br4hmanas 
like the ( harmless and despised ) du%duhha among all the 
serpents ! 

Oheta— Sir Maitreya, still I shall wash your feet. (Doss so). 

Sir Maitreya, here's that golden casket which I have to guard 

by day and you by night. So please take it. ((?ws t'O- (Emt). 

Yid.— ( TaUng it). This still remains with us ! What, ia i 
there not even a thief in this Ujjayini who would rid me of 
this vile thing, this robber of my sleep ? Friend, I am going 
to keep it inside, in the interior quadrangle. 

Oha'b.— ' I 

Do not take it inside the quadrangle; for it has been worn * 
by a courtesan ; therefore, O Brahmana, you should keep it 
•with you till it is returned to her. (7) 

(Showing that he is ahut to sleep, he again reciies the former 
verse, “ To tell the truth ^c.). , 

Yid.— Are you going to sleep ? 

Oha^b. — Yes. 

Here is this sleep approaching me as it were from my j 

forehead, seizing my eyes; of invisible form and elusive, it j 
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gains strength, like old age> overcoming the ( opposing ) 
vitality of a person. (8) 

ViD. — -Well, we shall both sleep. Shows that he falls 
asleep). 

( Then enter Sarvilaka). 

Sab.— ■ 

Having made a passage (for my business ), by the power of 
my training and physical strength, ( a passage ) large enough 
to easily admit a man of my build, I move about, my sides 
being scratched by my creeping along tne ground, like a snake 
with his old ( worn-out ) body casting off his slough. (9) 

( LooJdng at the shy ; joyfully ). Ah ! How now ! The 
divine Moon is about to set ! For now — • 

This night, in which all the objects are hidden ( from sight ) 
by the pitchy darkness, is concealing me, ( as fondly ) as a 
mother ( conceals her son,— a mother ) in whom all other 
sentiments are overpowered by the intense blindness (of love); 
— (me) who walk about in fear of the king^s watchmen, and 
who, supremely brave, am bent upon burgling the houses of 
others. (10) 

Having made a hole in the surrounding wall of the parky 
I have (now) reached the central building. So now I shall 
force an entry into the ( inner ) quadrangle also. Oh ! 

Let people call, as they will, this a vile trade, which thrives 
well when people are asleep ; and that getting the better of 
people by cheating them when they are unsuspicious, is mere 
thieving, and by no means a brave deed. Still, even a 
condemnable position of independence is preferable to serving 
others with folded hands. And this is the path that was 
followed of yore by Drona’s son ( Atyatthatnan ), when 
he assassinated the Kshatriya princes in sleep. (11) 

So now, in what spot shall I effect a breach ? 

What is that spot, which is loose (soft) by being sprinkled 
over with water, so that it would produce no sound ( when 
being bored through) ? Where could be made a hole in the wall, 
wide but not in sight ( of the passers-by ) ? What portion of 
this building is dilapidated, having its masonry worn out by 
the corroding action of saline exudations? And where shall I 
not come upon (lit. see) wqmep^l■f,l>l^,,.s^udkt^il accomplish my 
purpose? (12) 



These names are significant *, see Notes for full explanations. 


{ Touching the wall). Here^e a spot, worn out by saline 
action, and weakened by being sprinkled every day with water 
at the sight of the san. And heroes a pile of rubbish excavated 
by rats ! Good ! My purpose in hand here is ( as good as ) 
accomplished 1 (For) this is the best ( lit. first ) omen of 
success lor us thieves, the followers (lit. sons) of K^rfctikeya 
{ our patron-saint ). Now I have to begin my Job ; what sort 
of hole shall I make here ? In connexion with this the divine 
Kanaka^akti has laid down four modes of making a breach 5 . 
they areas follows: — to pull oat the bricks when they are baked, 
to chip them oS if unbaked, to wet them with water if they 
are of common clay, and to out them through if they are o£ 
wood. Now this is a wall of baked bricks ; so I shall have to- 
pull them out. Here (seven kinds of holes are possible, vh.y 

Padmavyakosa, Bh&skara, BSlaobandra, Vapl, Vistirna, 
Svastika and Purnakumbha.* So in what spot shall I exhibit 
my skill, seeing which to-morrow the citizens would be filled 
with astonishment ? (IS) 

Well, in this (particular case of a) baked-brick wall, the« 
Fur%ahhumlha breach alone would look well. I will mak©' 
that. 

When at night other walls were breached by me, as als© 
hard structures, weakened by the action of saltpetre, the 
neighhours, seeing them in the mornings have condemned my 
crime, and praised my skill of handiwork as well. (14) 

My bow to Kum&ra K&rttikeya, the bestower of boons 1 ‘ 
Eeverence to Kanaka^akti, the god deserving of praise, whose 
law is divine ! Salutation to Bhaskaranaudin 1 And reverence 
to YogS,oh4rya, whose first pupil I am. Highly pleased with 
me, be gave me magic ointment. 

When I am besmeared with it, the watchmen will be un- 
able to see me; nor will any weapon, striking my body, pro- 
duce pain- (16) 

(Be doss aceordinglg), Ah ! Alas ! I have forgotten my 
measuing tape ! (Reflecting). Well, this sacred thread will 
serve as the measuring tape ! Indeed, the sacred thread is a 
very important, serviceable article to a Br^bmana, particularly 
to one of my profession 1 For— 
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Witih this, ©ne measures the passage to be made la the wall? 
with this one breaks off the fastenings ( e. ^r. hooks &o. ) of 
ornamentaj this serves as a key when a door is securely locked; 
and it also serves as a ligature when one is bitten by insects 
or snakes. (16) 

So r II take measurements and start on my work ^ (Does 
so \ then inspecting). Only one briek remains (to be taken out) 
from this breach. Ah ! Pity ! I am bitten by a cobra I ( JFIe 
hinds up his finger with his sacred thready and shows that he is 
affected hy the poison] then applying the cure). I am all right 
now ] (Again works at the breach ; observing). Ah ! A lamp is 
burning 1 For — 

This iame of the lamp, yellowish like gold, emerging 
through the hole and lying acoroas the ground, being surround- 
od by darkness on all sides, looks like a streak of gold 
scratched on a touch-stone. (17) 

(Again working at the breach), Here’s the hole finished ! 
Well, let me get in. Or rather, I won’t go in at once ; I will 
first shove in a dummy man, (Does so). Ah 1 There’s nobody 
^bout ! Bow to Efirttikeya ! observing). Ah! Here are a 

a couple of men asleep ! Well, I’ll open the door to provide 
a means of escape for myself. How ! The house being old, the 
door creaks! Well, now, I’ll first look for water. Where 
indeed might water be? (Searches here and there ^finding water, 
Ae sprinkles it about) then with apprehension). I hope it won’t 
make a noise when being sprinkled on. the ground. Well, 
now, I will do this. ( Looking behind, he opens the door). 
Well, this is all right How I’ll see if these two are feigning 
sleep or are really asleep. (Frightening them, and observing). 
Ah I They must be really asleep. For— • 

Their breathing is free (lit. unsuspicious), is quite distinct, 
and occurs at regular intervals. Their eyes are firmly closed ; 
they neither blink nor are they unsteady behind the lids. 
Their limbs lie loose, owing to the bodily joints being relaxed, 
and they stretch beyond the limits of the bed. Moreover, if 
they were shamming sleep, they could not have borne the 
(gleam of the) lamp held before their face. (18) 

(Looking about him). Ah ! How now ! Here is a tabour; here a 
flute, and here a panava ! Here too is a lute ; here are reed- 
pipes and here these puppets ! Howl This turns out to be the 
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iiouB3 of a professor of music I Or why/ I have entered by 
trusting to the (external grandeur of the) mansion — Kow, is 
he really a poor man, or does he keep hia money underground, 
from fear of the king or of thieves ? Ah, oan there be a treasure 
buried to Sarvilaka ? Well, Fll scatter the (magical) seeds. 
( Poes so ). The seeds, when scattered, nowhere multiply ( or 
expand). Oh! He must really be a poor man ! Well, Til 
depart. 

ViB, — {Talking in his sleep). Friend, I see something like 
a hole ! I see someone like a thief! So take hold of this 
easket containing gold ornaments. 

Sae. — What ! Oan it be that he, knowing that I entered 
here, is mocking me that he is poor 1 Shall I then kill him ? — 
Or is he talking in sleep owing to lightheadedness? {Seeing), 
Ha ! This thing, wrapped up in a worn-out bathing-garment, 
is really a casket of gold ornaments, as it gleams in the 
light of the lamp. All right} IMl take it. — Or rather, it is 
not proper to injure {i.e. rob ) a person of high birth similarly 
situated with myself (i.e, poor). So Fll go away. 

ViD. — Friend, I adjure you by the wishes of cows and 
Brahmanas } do take this gold-casket. 

Sab. — The (adjuration by the) saintly wishes of cows and 
Brahmanas must not be transgressed. So Fll take it. But 
no I Here’s a lamp burning ! I carry with me a fire-insect (i.e. 
a moth) for extinguishing lamps. So I’ll let it loose 5 this 
is the (proper) place and time for it. Here this insect, 
set free by me, flies straightway and whirls over the lamp, 
describing wonderful circles. Here is the lamp extinguished 
by Bhadrapitha with the flutter ( Hi. breeze ) of its wings ! 
Oh I It has caused darkness I Or rather, fie on me, who too 
have caused darkness in ( r. e. brought ignominy upon ) our 
Br&hmana family! For here am I, a Br^hmana, §arvilaka 
by name, the son of one who knew ( by heart ) all the four 
Vedas and who never accepted any gifts, doing this foul deed 
for the sake of the courtesan Madanika I Now I will grant 
the Brdhmana’s request. {Proceeds io take ihe casket), 

ViD.— -Friend, your fingers are cold ! 

Sae.— -Oh I What carelessness ( on my part ) ! My fingers 
are cold owing to their (recent) contact with water. Well, 
Fll hold my hand (for a while) inside my arm-pit, {He acts 
warming Ms right hand, and then takes the casket). 
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ViD.— Hava you got it ? 

Sae.— O f course, I couldn’t say ‘ no ’ to this request of a 
Bidhmana ; so Fve accepted it. 

VxD.— -Now I can sleep soundly, like a merchant that has 
sold his goods. 

Sae, -“Worthy Brdhmana, you may sleep for a hundred 
years ! Alas ! For the sake of the courtesan Madanika, 
I have thus brought degradation upon (^tf. cast into darkness) 
my Br&hmana family ; or why, I have degraded my own 
isoul ! 

Pie upon poverty, on account of which one's manly nature 
ceases to feel disgust (for unworthy acts) ! For instance, 
here I am censuring this ignoble deed, but am doing it 
the same I (19) 

Well, now, let me repair to Vaaantasena’a mansion to buy 
Madanika'a freedom. (TFaZAmy about and observing). Ah ! 
It sounds like somebody’s footsteps ! I hope they are not 
policemen ! Never mind— I’ll become (rigid like) a pillar and 
stand (here). Or rather — Are the police of any account to 
Sarvilaka? — I, who 

Am a (veritable) cat in leaping, a deer in bounding off, a 
hawk in seizing prey and tearing it to pieces, a dog in judging 
<}f the strength of a man according as he is asleep or awake, 
a snake, in crawling, magic (personified) in assuming different 
characters, postures and dresses, the goddess of speech in 
(talking in) the various dialets of different countries, a lamp 
during nights, a dudubha in ( slipping away from ) intricate 
places, a horse on land, and a boat on water ! (20) 

Moreover— 

In movement I am (quick) like a snake ; in steadiness, 
a mountain in flying, I resemble the lord of birds (the eagle). 
In surveying the whole country, I am like a hare ; in effecting 
a capture^ like a wolf ; and in strength, a lion. (21) 

, : , (Sntsring). 

Eadanika'— O h ! Alas! How now ! Vardhamanaka was 
sleeping in the room adjoining the outer gate ; he, too, is not 
to be seen here ! Well, I’ll callout to th©.^ worthy Msitreys. 
about '). - 

Sae.— ( Prepares to strike down Radanika ; hut observing ). 
Ah ! She is a woman ! Never mind, then- lam going. {Exit), 
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Had.— ( on) uith fear). Ha ! WJiai^s that I A 
thief hai burgled oar house and is escaping ! Well, I’ll go and 
louse Maitreya, ( Approaching Vid.). Sir Maitreya^ get up, 
get up j in our house a thief has out a hole and escaped I 

Vid.— ( Getting up ). Ah ! What do you say, you slave- 
ihora wench? A hole has cut a thief and escaped ? 

Bad.— Y ou silly fellow, don^t you be joking | can^t you see 
this hole ? 

Vid — Ah f What do you say, you slave-born wench F 
That he has cut open a second door as it were ? Here, friend 
Oh4rudatta, get up, get up; a thief has cut a hole in our house 
and escaped I 

Oha'e.— E nough j don’t you be joking. 

Vjd.— M y dear friend, this is no joke; you should see lor 
yourself. 

Oha'b.— I n what place (is it) ? 

Vid.— H ere it is. 

Oha'e. — ( Observing ). Ah 1 It is a fine-looking hole ! 

This breach, formed with the bricks pulled out from the 
upper part (downwards), which is narrow at the top and wide 
in the central part, looks as if it were the heart of our stately 
mansiong burst in fear at coming in contact with an unworthy 
person (*.«. the thief). (22) 

How ! There is a certain skill even in such kind of work I 

Vro.— Friend, this hole could have been made only by two 
sorts of persons ; either by a stranger, or by one who wished 
to try his hand ; for otherwise, who is there in this Hjjaylnt 
vthat does not know the wealth of our house ! 

Oha'b. — 

This (hole) in our house must have been made by a foreigner 
•who wanted to practise his art ; he did not know that people 
ifaere were sleeping soundly because they were moneyless I 
At first, on seeing the magnificent structure of our house, he 
was filled with hopes (and entered); but he must have after- 
wards gone disappointed, being just fatigued, having long 
toiled at boring that hole. (23) 

So what will that poor fellow say to his friends.? — that 
he entered the house of t a leading merchant’s son (Oh&r.) but 
got nothing ? 

Vid. — Sir, .hour is it that you feel sorry for that 
.rascally thief? He must have thought: Here is a big mansion} 
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from here I shall carry oS a casket of jewels or of gold.— 

( Remembering I sorrowfully , to himself ). Ah! Whor^e that 
golden casket 1 — ( Again remembering ; aloud ). I’riendj yon 
at® always saying that Maitreya is a fool, that Maitreya is a 
blockhead. But I acted wisely in that I delivered over that 
golden casket into yonr hands ! Otherwise that son-of-a-slave 
( thief ) would have taken it away. 

Oha'b. — E nough of joking. 

YxD. — Sir, though I may be a fool, still do I not know even 
the time and place for joking ? 

Oha'e.-— At what time ( did you give it to me ) ? 

YiD. Sir, just when I said to you that your fingers were 

cold. 

Oha's. — Perhaps it might have been even aa you aay.— 
Loohing e^eryiohere] joyfully). Friend, good luck! 1 11 tell 
you something pleasant ! 

Y^id. — W hat, it is not stolen ? 

Oha'b. — I t is. 

Yip. Then what is it that is pleas ent ? 

Oha'b —T hat he went away satisfied. 

YiD.— But it was a deposit 1 
Oha'b.— Ah I A deposit? {Faints), 

Yin,— Oome to yourself, Sir. If a thief has stolen the 
deposit, why should you faint ( for that ) ? 

Oha^b. — ( Recovering ). Friend, 

Who will believe the real fact? Everyone will think 
lightly of me. For, in this world, inglorious poverty ia^ 

always prone to be suspected. (24) 

Ah I Bad luck I 

If, indeed, Fate did desire my riches,— why did now the 

cruel one spoil my character also ? (25 ) 

YID —I would, indeed, deny it ( and say )- Who made the 

deposit? Who accepted it ? Who was the witness ? 

Oha'b.— A m I now to tell a lie ? (No). 

Pll a<^ain acquire the means of returning the deposit, even 
by begging ( if necessary ) i but ril never utter a falsehood, 
which would lead to loss of character, (26 ) 

Rad.— W ell, then, let me go and tell (all this) to the- 
worthy Dhuta. ( Eseit ). 
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- ( TAen enter Oh^riadatta^e wife, aceompanied ly the Maid ). 

WiFm«—( Estcitedly). Well, is my lord (i. e. husband} 
really safe ( lit. uninjured ) in body, along with the worthy 
Maitreya? 

The Maid— Mistress, he is really safe. But that ornament ^ 
belonging to the courtesan,— iAai is stolen. 

Wife— ( Acts swooning ). 

The Maid — Worthy Bhiita, compose yourself 1 

Wife — (Recovering), Girl, What did you say ? — that ^ 
my lord was safe in body ? It were now far better that he 
was injured in body, than in character. (For) now in Ujjayini 
people will ( everywhere ) say that my husband himself, being 
poor, committed such a vile deed. ( Looking upwards and 
sighing). 0 mighty Fate ! You do, indeed, play with the 
fortunes of poor people, unstable as the drops of water fallen 
on lotus-leaves ! — Now, I have only a jewel-necklace left, 
come from my mother’s family. But even this, my husband 
would refuse to accept, on account of his extreme pride ! 
Girl, just call the worthy Maitreya here. 

The Maid— As the .noble Dh^ta orders. ( Approaching the 
Vid. ). Sir Maitreya, Dh^tS is calling you. 

ViD. — Were is she? 

The MAID— Here is she ; go to her. 

hf I'D. —{ Approaching). My blessings to your ladyship I 

Wife — Sir, my bow to you! Sir, just turn your face 
towards the east. 

Vid.— L ady, here I have turned my face towards the east. 

Wipe — S ir, take this, 

Vid. — ^W hat may this be ? ^ 

WiEE-r^I had observed a fast on the Ratnashashthl day. 
For that I had to bestow a gift on a Bri,hmana, in accordance 
with my position {lit. riches). Bat no Brahmana was yet 
given a. gift-, so you should accept this Jewel-neoilace 
(from me) on his account. 

Ytd.— {R eceiving).^ God bless you ! (Now) I will go 
and tell ( this ) to my dear friend (Oh&rudatta). 

Wife— S ir Maitreya, but ( take care ) you do not put me 
to shame thereby ! {Efsit): 

Vid.— (IVVJA What a nobility of, mind she 

shows'! ' ' ' . 
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Oha'e.— How : now ! Maitreya yet tarries. I hope lie 
won^t do anything rash in his (present) distracted condition. 
Maitreya i Maitreya ! 

’Vtd.— -(A pproaching). Here I am. Take this. (8hotvs the 
I ^ jcwel-mcklaee). 

I Oha'b.-— What^s this ? 

ViD.— Sir^ this is (what I would describe as) the fruit of 
your having married a worthy wile ! 

^ ^ Oha'e. — Alas ! Even my wife takes pity on me ! Ah I 

Now I am truly a poor man ! 

I, haying lost my money through my own (bad) luck, am 
now shown pity by my wife’s ( i. e. my wife has given me ) 
money ! Through (the absence of) money, a man becomes a 
woman ; and she who is a woman becomes a man^ also through 
( the possession of ) money ! (27) 

Or rather, I am not a poor man, I whose 

Wife follows me through (the turns of) my fortune | who 
have a friend in you, (unchanged) in happiness as well as in 
sorrow, and who have not swerved from truth ( i. e. honesty ), 
which is rarely to be found in the poor. (28) 

Maitreya, go with that jewel-necklace to Vaaantaaen4 aud 
say to her at my instance — ‘‘ Kindly accept this jewehneeklace 
in esohange for that golden casket of yours, which we 
thought to be our own and in that belief lost at gambling,” 

ViD.— Don’t you give away this jewel-necklace, which is 
# (as it were) the beet produce of the four oceans, for the sake 
of that thing of ( comparatively ) little value, which was 
neither swallowed nor enjoyed but was stolen by thieves I 

Oha'e. — Nay, friend, say not so. 

^ This price is being paid, (not for that ornament, but) for 
that high trust, by relying on which she kept that deposit 
s with us. (29) 

So friend, I adjure you by the touch of my body, — you 
; must not return here without inducing her to accept it. 
i Ysrdhatnanaka ! 

Quickly fill up the opening well with these bricks i I do not 
wish it to remain ; for soandal has many evils. (30) 

Friepd Maitreya, you should also address her with (due) 
dignity and nobility of mind. 
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^Eriend, can can one talk ignobly, even tliongh one 

tnaT be poor ? , -n 

Oha'b —Friend, I am not indeed poor, I whoso {—■‘Be peats 

again the f^erse, Wife follows me » So you may go now. 

I too will purify myself and attend to morning prayers. ^ 

(Exeunt all). 

Thus ends Act JIL^ stpled 
<The Making of a Breach.^ 


be in attendance 
she is, talking 


Act IV. 

( Then enter a Maid ). 

The — The mother has asked me to 

upon her ladyship ( Vasantasend ). Here 
about something with MadanikS, her eyes fixed on a painting- 
board. Well, then, I’ll approach her. ( Walks about ). 

( Then enter Vas., as described, and Mad. ). 

Yas— O irl, Madanikd, is this portrait a most faithful 
Topresentation of the worthy Ohdrudatta ? 

It is a most faithful one. 

Vas. — How do you know ? 

Mad.— Because your eyes are gazing upon it with great 

iondnesB. . 

Vas— GiH Madanikd, do you speak thus beoause of the 


courtesy bred^ in you by your residence in the courtesans’ 

quarter ? , 

Mad.— My lady, is it ( a fact ) that every person who lives 
the courtesans’ quarter is falsely courteous ? 

Vas.— Girl, courtesans are false in their courtesy on 
account of their coming in contact with various sorts of men. 

Mad —Since in the first place your ladyship’s eyes as well 
as heart take delight in this ( picture. ), where is the need to 
the reason? 

Yj^s. Girl, I wish to avoid incurring, the ridicule of my 

friends. 

couldn’t be so, my lady ; for we women always 

in accordance with the wishes of our friends’ hearts. 

The EiEST Maid — Approaching f Mistress, the mother 
gays— “ A veiled ( i. <?. closed ) carriage is ready ( waiting ) 
the side-door ; so you should go.” 

Vas.— Wench, has the noble OhArudatta sent for me ? 

The M«i>’—Mistresh, ( it is ohe ) who has sent, along with 
the carriage, an ornament worth ton thousand gold»pieees. 
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Vas.»— B ut who ii lia ? 

The Maid— H e is the self“Same King^s brother-in-law, 
Bamsthanaka. 

Vas. — ( Angrily ). Q-et away ! Doa^t you talk like that 
again ! 

The Maid— P ardon, mistress, pardon I I was sent with 
( such ) a message. 

Yas."— I t is the message itself that I am angry with ! 

The Maid— Then what shall I say to the mother ? 

Yab . — Say this — If you wish that I should live, I should 
never again be asked to do such a thing by mother.^^ 

The Maid— As you wish. ( Bmi ). 

( Entering ). 

^ABVlLAKA— 

Having oast on the night the slur of censure, having 
conquered sleep, and having got the better of the Eing^c 
watchmen, here have I become devoid of lustre ( i. «. power ) 
at sunrise, like the moon at the close of the night. ( 1 ) 

Moreover — 

Whoever stares closely at me as I walk rapidly^ or 
approaches me quickly as I stand in a state of distraction, — 
my suspicious mind internally treats all such persons equally ; 
for it is one's own faults that fill a man with apprehension. ( 2 ) 

It was, indeed, for Madanika's sake that I undertook a risky 
adventure. 

In some place I had to let go a man who was busy talking 
to his servants ; in another I passed by a house seeing that it 
was inhabited by women ( only ) ; and ( sometimes ) I had to 
stand like a wooden pillar of a house when a posse of the 
King's watchmen came near me. By hundreds of acts 
mostly like these, I turned the night into day. (3) 

( Walks about ). 

Ya&. Hirl, just take this painting-board and place it on 

my bed 5 then come back here quickly with a fan. 

As the mistress commands. ( E^ii with the hoard ). 

Here’s Vasantaaena's house. Well, then, let me go 

iu. ( Entering ). Where, possibly, can I find Madanika ? 

( Then enter Mad. with a fan in her hand ). 

^ An. Seeing ). Ah 1 Here's Madanika | — 

M. T. 5 
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This is she, who, excelling even Madana by the 'exeelleiice 

( el ier charms )#) looks as if she were Eati herself In bodily 
form. She renders my heart, heated by the fire of Love^ 
exceedingly cooled as it were with sandal-paste. (4) 

0 Madanika I ^ ; 

Mad. — {Seeing). ; Ah j What! ; Berea’s ^amlaka ! Yon 
are welcome, Sarvilaka ! What brings you here ? 

§AR.—ril just tell you. 

( They lovingly cast glances at each other ). 

Vas.-— M adanikd has taken a long time (to come)} where, then, 
I wonder, could she have gone? ( Looks through the window'). 
Ha ! Here is she, engaged in talking with some man. Since 
she is gazing at him fixedly as if drinking him up with her 
steady and very loving glances, I guess that this must be that 
person who is desirous of freeing her from her bondage. 
Let them enjoy— let them ! Let nobody suffer from interrupt 
tion in love-making. I will not at all call her. 

^ Mad.— §arvilaka, tell it ( now ). 

§AB.— ( Looks about him in all directions in fear ). 

Mad. — §arvilaka, what can this be ? You seem to be afraid 
as it were ( of something ) ! 

^AB. — I am going to tell you somo secret. So, is this spot 
quite secluded ? 

Mad. — Y es ( h'f. what else ? ). 

Vas.- — ^W hat, some deep secret! I shall not listen to 
it, then. 

Sab. — Madanika, will Vasantasena set you at liberty by 
accepting a ransom ? 

Vas. — How! They are talking about me I Then I will 
listen to it through this window, keeping myself ( Ziif. my 
body ) hidden ( from them ). 

Mad. — Sarvilaka, I did ask her ladyship, when she said— 

If I had my will, I would set free all my servants from their 
bondage, (even) without any money whatever. ” So, §arvilaka, 
how could you ever ppssess so much money, so that you could 
liberate me from her ladyship^s service ? 

. .Sab.— . 

Over-powered by poverty and led on by my love for 
you, O timid one, I committed a crime last night, (all) 
for your sake..,' ( 5 ) , 

Vas.— H is appearance is pleasing (to sight), but it inspires 
fear on account of his adventurous deed. ' 



MA33.“—Sarvilaka, for the sake of %th9 .trifling thi 
(calied^ woman^ypu ha^e (now) placed both these in jeopardj 
Sae. — What two tbingfl ? ' 

MAD.~~¥onr body ( s. e. life ), and your 'char aeter. : - 
Sae,-— You ignorant girl, fortune abides in adventure 
( favours the brave ,). ^ 

Mad.— §arvilaka, you have hitherto been of blameless ( », #, 
uninjured ) character. So (may I hope that) when for my sake 
you committed that crime, you did nothing which was very 
objectionable ? 

Sab. — 

I do not rob a woman with ornaments on, looking like a 
creeper in blossom; I do not steal a Brahmana’a wealth, nor 
gold collected for the purpose of a Baorifiee; so, too, I never, 
during my search after money, rob a child lying on a nurse’s 
lap. ( Thus ) my mind has always been given to the discri 
mihation of what is right and wrong, even in the aot of 
mitting a theft. (6) 

Bo please request TasantaaenS, ( in tKse words ) 

'‘Please wear in secret, out of love for me, this ornament 
which looks as if it had been (specially) manufactured to 
the ( exact ) measure of your body. ” ( 7 > 

Mad.— §arvilaks, an ornament ( to be worn ) in secret# 
and this person ( i. e. the courtesan Vasantasenfl to wear it )— 
both these are inconsistent. So bring it to me, please; I 
shall have a look at the ornament. ^ 

§AR. — Here’s the ornament. ( Oims it to her ^ Msitatingty 

Mad.' ( Inspecting it ). This ornament looks like one , seen 

before. So tell me where you got it from ? - 

Sae. — Madanika, what have you to do, with it ? Take it. 
Mad.— (AinyrtZy). : If you don’t trust me, then why do you 
want to ransom me ? 

§AB.— Well, I heard it in the mornihg in the merchants’ 

square that it belonged to the merchant Ohdrudatta. 

(Both Ydk^. and M&di, act swooning),' 

Sab —Madanika, compose yourself ! Why do you, now,. 
Quake and do not show compassion to me, when you are 
being freed from bondage, (you), with all your.limbs drooping 
in despair, and your eyes rolling in agitation J (8) . 
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MAi>.—-{E6covering). You rash fellow, I hope you didn^fe 
Mil or wound anybody in that house, when yon committed this 
foul deed for my sake ? 

Sar.— O Madanika, Saivilaka strikes not a person who is 
afraid, nor one who is asleep. So (you may rest assured 
that) I neither killed nor wounded anybody. 

Mab. —Really ? 

Sae. — Really. 

Vas,— consciousness^, "Wonderful ! I am (now^ 
restored to life again ! 

Mad.— I t is pleasant news to me I 

kA-R.-^{Jealotcsly). MadanikS, what do you mean by saying 
it is pleasant news ? 

Although born in a family with its ancestors all men of 
righteous conduct, still I committed a sinful deed, my heart 
being dominated by love for you. But, although my virtues 
have perished through my passion, still I do preserve my 
( sense of ) honour. You call me a friend, and yet at the 
same time you run after another (lover) ! (9) 

(Significantly). 

In this world, the fine trees in the form of nobly-bornt 
youths, having their whole wealth for their fruit, are com- 
pletely divested of their fruit when devoured by the birds 
in the form of courtesans. (10) 

And this fire of Love has amorous sports for its flame® 
and aSection for its fuel, wherein are offered as oblations 
men^B youths and riches. (11) 

Yas. — (Smilingly). Oh J His excitement is quite out of 
place (ungrounded). 

Sae.— I n every way, 

Senseless are those men, I esteem, who trust in women or in 
riches; for riches as well as women move about as tortuoualy 
m female snakes. (12) 

(Undue) love should not be shown to women ; women 
disrespect a man who is (over-)attaohed to them. Only that 
woman should be loved who is herself in love ; but one whose 
heart is cold should be let alone. (13) 

It is indeed truly observed : 

These women (harlots) laugh, and weep too, for money - 
they make a man confide in them, but themselves never trust 



Mm. Therefore, a mam of high birth and good character 
should a^oid courtesans, like flowers (or, Jasmines) imoremation" 
grounds.” (14) 

And also — 

Of an unstable nature like the waves of the ocean, and 
exhibiting raga (passion — redness) for a short time like the 
ridges of clouds in the evening, women, having taken a 
man's money, abandon him, when he is penniless, like ( a ball 
ef ) alaktaka (red lae, with all its colour) squeezed out. ” (15) 
Indeed, women, who are fickle, 

Having fixed upon one man in their heart, invite another 
by their glances ; they pour an effusion of joy (or, intoxicating 
oaresses) on a third one, while they carnally desire quite 
another still. (16) 

Indeed, it has been truly said by some one that — 

The lotus-plant grows not on mountain-top *, asses bear 
not the yoke of horses ; nor do grains of barley, when sown, 
yield a crop of rice } (and) similarly, women born in the 
courtesans' quarter can never be pure.” (17) 

0 you villain, accursed Oh&rudatta I Here you cease to 
exist I — (Walks a few steps), 

Mas . — (Catching him hy the hem of Ms cloak), 
of nonsense, you have got angry at what is inconceivable, 

^ATt. — How inconceivable, piay ? 

Mad.— This ornament, indeed, belongs to her ladyship, 
Sab.— What of that ? 

Mad. — A nd it was kept as a deposit with that gentleman. 
^AB.— For what purpose ? 

Mad.«— (/» Ms ear). It was like this. 

Sab.— (PF ii^ shame). Ah ! Alas ! 

That branch (of a tree), to which I had resorted for shade 
when suffering from summer's heat, — that very branch has 
been despoiled of its foliage by me, in my ignorance. (18) 
Yj,s.__How now I Even he is pained I So he must have 
done it in ignorance. 

Sab.^ 0 Madanika, what is now proper ( to be done ) ? 
Mad.— As to that matter, you yourself are clever enough 
^to know). 

Sab. — N ay, say not so. See: 

These women, as is well-known, are forsooth clever by their 
wery nature j while cleverness ha» to be taught to men by 
means of the SSstras. (19) 
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Mad. — §ar7ilaka,, if fon will listen to ( f. e. follow ) ®J 

advice, then restore this to that same Mgh personage. 

^AE. — Madanikd, what if ha were to inform against me at 
the royal palace ? 

Mad. — Heat comes not from the Moon. ■ 

Vas.- — Well said, Madanika, well said ! i 

Sab.— O Madanika, ’ | 

For this my adventura I do not indeed feel sorrow nor 

fear, — Why do you then narrate to me that good man’s' 

virtues ? — Does this ignoble deed produce any shame in me ? — 

And. what can the king do to rognes like me ? (20) 

Still, this is against policy. (So) think of (some) other way. 

Mad. — ih n here’s another way •— 

Vas.— What may that other way possibly be ? ' ' j 

Mad. — B e a person connected with that same gentleman, nnd j 
take this ornament to her ladyship, i 

Sab. — If I do so, what would come of it ? , , j 

MAD.«—In the first place, you will be no thief 5 while that | 

gentleman, too, will be out of debt ; and her ladyship would | 

get back her own ornament. . ; . /», j 

Sab, — Why, this is very risky ! ^ | 

Mad.— M y dear fellow, take it to her- if you don’t, 
would be very risky ! 

Vas.— «N ohle, Madanikd, noble ! You have spoken 
like a gentlewoman ( lit. one who is not a slave ) ! 

: ■ 

By following you, I have obtained excellent wisdom. 

When at night the moon is not visible, it is hard to find a 
guide ( who would point out the way ). (21) 

Mad. — Then please wait for a short while in this Cupid’s ^ 
temple, while I shall announce your arrival to her ladyship. 
Sae.-^So be it ! ^ 1 . 

Approaching). Dady, here has come a Br&hmana 
from:Gh4.r.odatta.. ,■ 

- TAf.-:n:(31irl, how do you know that hf beloags to Oharudatta? 
Mad.— Lady, do I not know my own connexions f . , 

Vas.' — (T o herself^ shaking h^r head and smiling ). Properly 
said Aloud ). - Let him come in. 

MAD.-i^As y commands. {Approaching ). 

Sarvilaka, you may come in. ( .' i . , . J ^ 
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§AB . — ( Approaches', , with emharrassmmt ). Hail to J on r 
|adysh,|pj - 

Vas. —S ir, I salute you. Please be seated. 

; §AE.— -The marcbant ( Oharudatta ) sends this message:-— 
'% '' On , acoount oi the dilapidated state of my heuse,; it is 
difficult to guard this casket. So please take it back.’^ ( -He 
gives it to and starts to go 

VAS.—Slr,, you should carry back to Mm a eoiiuter-message 
i# from me, too.- 

Sae.^ — {To himself). Who is going there ? {Aloud). 
What is the counter-message ? 

Vas. — -Y our honour should take Madanika ( with you ). 

I §AE,— Lady, I do not understand ( tMs ). 

!' Vas.— -B ut l:d' 0 . ' ■ 

i ^AE.— What do you mean ? 

f Vas. — I was told by noble Ohdrudatta that 1 ..was to give 

I Madanika to him who would hand over to me that ornament. 

I So you may underatand that he himseil is bestowing her 

i on, yon., . ,, - t, 

} §AB.— ( To himself). Ah ! I have been found out by her ! 

(Aloud). Excellent, noble Oh&rudatta, excellent I 
, Men should always make an e#ort to acquire virtues. 
A virtuous" person, poor though he may be, cannot be the 
equal of (*. e. superior to) persons who are rich, but not 
virtuous. (22) 

■ MoteOve’r-— . . ;'■■■ ■ 

‘ja An efiort should be made by man to acquire virtues ; for 

there is nothing that is exceedingly unattainable by means of 
them. ( Thus ) the Moon, on account of the excellence of 
his merits, came to occupy §iva^s head which is ( otherwise ) 
’inaccessible. ’(23) , 

Was.- — la there any driver here ? 

, ; _ { Entering with a carriage ), 

A Seevawt— Y our ladyship, the carriage is ready ! 

' Vas.-a-GM Madanika, look at me very well. You are 
-given away. Mount the carriage; and remember me. 

! Mae . — { Weeping). Your ladyship has abandoned me ! 
( She falls at. her feet). . . 'L, . 

Vas. — Now you yourself have become worthy of salutation 
(by others). So go and ascend the car. And remember meii 
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Sab.— G ood bye, madam ! 0 Madanik^, 

Take a good view of her ladyship and bow to her with 
^ bent ) head, from whom you have obtained the addition (Zt'g. 
the veil) of the title of ‘a bride/ which is hard to obtain^ (24) 

( 3founts the carriage along with Madanik4, and starts to go ). 

( Behind the Scences ). 

Who is there ? ( Listen ). The chief of the police orders: 
‘^King Palaka, alarmed on account of his belief in the prophecy 
of a seer ( Siddha ) that Aryaka, a cowherd^s son, would b® 
the king, has now brought him from his hamlet and confined him 
in a dreadfnl dungeon. So you should all watch carefully at 
your respective stations.” 

Sab.— ( Listening ). What I King Palaka has arrested 
sny dear friend A'ryaka; and here I have just got a wife ! Oh S 
Bad lack I Or rather — 

In this world, these two things are exceedingly dear to 
men, »» 2 . a friend and a wife ; but now ( the circumstances 
are such that ) the friend has become more important than 
even a hundred fair wives. (25) 

All right. I’ll get down. ( Gets down ). 

Mad. — ( Tearfully'^ folding her hands ). It is just so. Well, 
let my lord send me now to my elders. 

Sab.— Good, my dear, well said I You have spoken just 
what is in accord with my mind ! ( To the servant ). My 

good fellow, do you know the house of Rebhila, the merchant ? 

The Sbevakt — Y es. 

Sab. — ^T ake my wife there. 

The Sebvant — A s your honour orders. 

Mad. — A s my lord says. But my lord should be careful* 
( Bxit ). 

Sab. — Now I will-— 

' . ' ■ ' A' 

Incite ( to rebellion ) kinsmen ( mine and Aryaka’s ), the 
city rakes, men that have won fame through the valour of 
their own arms ( u e. free-lances ), and such servants ©i the 
as have been alienated through being insulted by Mm,— » 
^ all) for the release of my friend (Aryaka), just as Yaugam- 
dharayaoa did (incite people ) for the release of king 
tJdayana. 

Moreover- 
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My deaf friend, who has been arrested oaaselessly by the 
wicked enemies, feeling alarmed in their minds, I will release 
by a sudden onset, as if he were the lunar orb lying in the 
Jaws of Eafau. (27) ( ). 

( Entering ). 

A Seevant— Lady, fortune smiles on yon I A Br4hmaiia- 
has come from the noble Oharudatta. 

Vis. — Oh 1 How charming is this day ! So, girl, bring him 
in with ( due ) respect, attended by one of the bastard-pages. 
^ The Maid — As your ladyship commands. ( Exit ). 

( Enter Vidushaka, attended hy a bastard-page ). 

YiD, — Oh 1 Wonder ! R&vana, the king of the RS.kshaflas, 
used to travel by the aerial car, Pushpuka, which he had con- 
quered by means of (the merit born of ) the pain he suffered in 
practising penance. But here I, a Br^hmana, am moving 
about, attended by a number of men and women, although I 
have suffered no pain due to the practice of penance. 

The Maid — Sir, please look at this entrance to our abode. 

ViD. — ( Looks] admiringly ), Oh ! How beautiful is this 
gate of Yasantasena’s mansion I It is besprinkled with waters- 
swept, and then besmeared with greenish oow-dung. Its floor- 
space is attractively ( lit, diversely ) decorated with the 
offerings of various kinds of sweet-smelling flowers. It has 
raised its top to a great height, as if out of curiosity 
to have a sight of the celestial regions. It is adorned with 
a string of a ( huge ) garland of Jasmine flowers, which is 
i tossing about and hanging down from it, making one mistake 
it for the trunk of ( ladra^s elephant ) Air§,vata. It is splen- 
didly decked with a lofty arch of ivory. It is decorated with 
a number of auspicious banners, which look lovely with the 
I lustre of costly jewels, whose finger-like tips are tremulously 
shaking as they are tossed about by the force of the wind, and 
which thus seem to be as it were beckoning me to get in^^. 
Both its sides are rendered attractive by auspicious crystal- 
jars which are kept on the pedestals of' the pillars supporting 
the archway, and which are charming on aooount of the green, 
mango- leaves placed gracefully therein. Its golden panels are 
thiokly sat with diamonds, and are as bard to break open as 
the chest of a big demon. It tortures the desires of indigent 
persons. To teil the truth, it forcibly arrests the eye even 
of an indifferent lookor-on ( like me ). 
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The Maid — Oomej come ( tMs way );'pieasi^ ’^atar tKis Srsfe 
c[uadraDgle. 

ViD.— ( Entering and looking ahput 01s I iWonderlul . t 
Hera, too, in this first quadrangle, are rows of balconies resem- 
bling in colour the moon, or conches, or lotus-stalks, which 
are whitened with handfuls of chunam- powder laid over, 
them ( as paint ), which are, adorned with golden stairs in- 
laid with 'various kinds of gems, and which seem to be, as it 
were, gazing down fixedly on TJjjayini with their moon-like 
laces in the form of the orystal-windows from which pearl- 
strings are dangling. Here the door-keeper is comfortably 
sleeping, lying at ease like a learned Brfihmana ! The crows, 
though enticed by means of Kalama tim mixed with curds, 
do not eat the oblations, thoy being of the same colour as 
chunam-paint ( ' and therefore indistinguishable from it 
Please direct me ( further ), madam. 

The Maid— Oome, sir, come ( this way )5 please enter this 
second quadrangle, 

Yid.-— and looking alout). Oh ! Wonderful I Here, 
too, in this second quadrangle, there are tied the carriage- 
oxen, fattened on the mouthfuls of grass and corn-husks that are 
placed before them^ and having their horns anointed with oil. 
Here’s one buffalo, snorting (Zsi. emitting deep sighs ) like a 
high-born man when slighted. Here they are rubbing the 
neck of a ram as if he w-ere a wrestler, after the fight is over. 
And here in this direction they are dressing the hair of some 
horses. Here’s a monkey, fastened in its stable securely like 
a thief. (Looking in another direction). And here an elephant 
is being fed by the keepers with balls of boiled rice mixed 
with ghee,— Please direct me (further), madam. 

The Maid — Oome, sir, come (this way) ; please enter this 
third quadrangle. 

Yid (i^w^enny and looking ahbiit). Oh I Wonderful I 
Here, too, ih this third quadrangle, are these seats, duly 
airranged, for the use of well-bo^n youths. There is a half- 
read vblUme lying on a gamliig-table. ^ Here’s this gaming- 
table with ohessmeii made of pracious stones. And here are 
these courtesans and aged gallants, wandering in all direc- 
tions, who are skilled in managing iove-uniohs and love- 
quarrels, carrying in their hands fingers) ‘picture-boards, 
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coverd with paintings in yarions colours. — Please direct me 
(further), madam. 

The Maid— O ome, sir, come (this way); please enter this 
fourth quadrangle. 


i- 


Yid .-^“(Entering and looking about). Oh! Wonderful I 
Here, too, in this fourth quadrangle, the tabors struck by the 
hands of ladies are sounding deeply like clouds ; oyanbals of 
bell-metal beating time are failing (with a flash), like the stars 
from heaven when their merit is exhausted ; and bamboo-pipes 
are being sweetly played upon, ( sounding ) like the 
hum of bees. Here’s a lute which, after being placed on the 
lap like a maiden angered in jealous love, is being played 
upon (stroked) with the touch of the nails (fingers). Here are 
some courtesan-girls singing very sweetly, like female bees 
intoxicated with the honey of flowers, who are being taught 
to dance and made to learn a drama full of erotic sentiment. 
And water-jars, turned upside down, are kept suspended in 
the windows to receive the (cooling) breeze.^ — Please direct 
me (further), madam. 

The Maid — Oome, sir, come (this way) ; please enter this 
fifth quadrangle. 

Ytd.— {E ntering and looking about). Oh I Wonderful ! 
Here, too, in this fifth quadrangle, there pervades an over- 
powering odour of asafcetida and oil, exciting the appetite 
of a poor person. The kitchen, being always heated (pained), 
is sighing, as it were, through its mouths in the shape of its 
doors, sending forth effusions of fragrant smoke of different 
kinds. The smell of the many varieties of edibles and condi- 
ments that are being prepared is exciting me (i.e. my appetite) 
vary much. Here is this butcher’s boy washing the entrails 
of a killed animal, looking like ( a piece) of an old garment. 
The cook is preparing various kinds of different eatables ; 
modakas are being made and apuijas fried. {To himself). 
Oh, how I long I should be offered here water for my feet, 
with a request to eat to my heart’s content ! {Looking in 
Mother direction). To tell the truth, this mansion in this 
spot, with its bastards and courtesan- folk adorned with 
different kinds of ornaments, looks as if it were heaven itself, 
with its crowds of Q-andharvas and Apsarasas. — Sirs, who 
are you that go by the name of ^Bandkulas’ ? 



dephants, being reared in other people's houses, xea oa 
food, begotten by other men upon stranger- women, enjoying 
others' riches, and possessing no ( particular ) merits to 
speak of. (28) 

ViD.—Please direct me ( further ), madam. 

The Maid— Oome, sir, come ( this way ); please enter this 

sixth quadrangle. 

Entering and, looking about ). Oh ! Wonderful • 
Here too, in this sixth quadrangle, these architectural arches, 
made’ of jewels set in gold, and embossed on ( a background 
of ) blue gems ( sapphires ), exhibit as it were a spot full of 
rain-bowB Goldsmiths are consulting one another as regards 
various kinds of jewels, such as lapis lazuli, pearls, corals, 
topazes, sapphires, cat’s-eyes, rubies, emeralds, etc. Rubies 
are being set in gold; golden ornaments are being 
manufactured; pearl- ornaments are being strung on threads 
of red silk; lapis lazuli are being gently polished; 
conches are being cut; and corals are being ground on 
whetting stones. Layers of wet saffron-paint are exposed 
for drying; musk is being moistened; sandal-juice is 
being carefully prepared; different compounds of scents are 
being made up. Betel-rolls with camphor are being offered 
to the lovers of the courtesans ; side-glances are being 
oast; laughter is going on; and wine is being incessantly 
drunk with sounds of merriment. Here are drinking these 

■men-servants, these maids-servants, and also these men who 

have forsaken their children, wives and property, and are 
left ( to themselves ) by the oourtsans who have ( gone away, 
having) drunk wine from liquor-oups.— Please direct me 
(further ), madam. 

The Maid— Oome, sir, come ( this way ); please enter this 
-seventh quadrangle. 

Y'I'q, ^(E ntering and looking about). Oh! Wonderful! 
Here, too, in this seventh quadrangle, pairs of pigeons are 


and busy in kissing each other. The parrot in its cage, fed 
on curds and rice, is reciting a Vedie hymn, like a Br^hmana 
-whose belly is filled with rice and curds. And this talking 
thrush is chattering lustily like a house- maid that has gained 
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ascendancy on account of the consideration shown to her. 
The cuckoo is cooing like a procuress, with her throat 
delighted by having tasted the juice of numerous fruits. 
Rows of cages are suspended from pegs. Quails are incited 
to fight; partridges are being made to talk ; caged pigeons 
are being set upon (each other) ; while this domestic peacock, 

■ looking as if decked with various kinds of gems, is, as it 
' were, fanning the (whole) mansion, heated with the sun’s 
rays, with the flutter of his tail, as he dances about Joyfully 
^ hither and thither. ( Looking in another direction). Here 
these pairs of royal swans, looking as if they were the moon’s 
rays rolled up (into that shape), are walking behind lovely 
damsels, as though learning their gait (lit. movement of feet ). 
And here these tame cranes are moving here and there, like 
aged eunuchs. Oh ! Wonderful ! An extensive scene is presented 
by the courtesan’s collaction of various kinds of birds | To 
tell the truth, this mansion of the courtesan appears to me 
like the Nandana garden ( of Indra ) 1 — Please direct me 
( further ), madam. 

The Maid — Oome, sir; please enter this eighth quadrangle. 

ViD. — {Entering and looking about). Girl, who is this person 
clad in a silken cloak and gorgeously decked with a super- 
fluity of very wonderful ornaments, moving about haltingly 
and with distortions of the body ? 

The Maid — Sir, this is her ladyship’s brother. 

YiD.— How much penance has a person to practise to become 
, ^asantasenSi’s brother P Or rather,— 

I must not ( think highly of him ). For, although he is 
:gaily dressed, gentle, and well-perfumed, still he is to be 
shunned by the people, just like a champaJca tr&Q growing 
I in the enclosure of a oremation-ground, although it maybe 
bright ( with blossoms), attractive, and sweet-smelling. (29) 

(Looking in another direction). Girl, and who is this woman 
occupying a lofty seat, clad in a garment embroidered with 
flowers, with her oil-greasy feet thrust into a pair of shoes ? 

The Maid— S ir, she is the mother of our mistress. 

ViD. — Ohi How great is the expanse of the belly of this ugly 
-she' ghoul ! What, then, was the beautiful entrance of this 
house constructed after she was set up here, as is done 
mth a ( huge ) idol of Siva ? 

M. T. 6 
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The Mat-h You knave, you mustn’t jeer at our mother in 

this fashion. She is sujSfering from a quartan fever, 

ViD.— ( With a burst of laughter ). Holy quartan fever, 
look thou also upon me, a Br&hmana, with such a favour ! 

The Maid — You wretch, you will die then ! 

ViD.— ( Jestingly ). Thou slave-born wench, better is a fat 
and bloated belly like this dead 1 

The mother has been reduced to such a condition, having 
intoxicated herself with spirits, liquors and wines. If the 
mother were now to die, she would provide sufScient food for 
a thousand jackals ! (30) 

Girl, have you any sailing vessels going abroad ( for trade)? 
The Maid— Sir, no, not at all. 

Ytd. Or rather, why ask a queBiion in this matter ? (For) 

surely, in this ocean of your passion, having aFection for its 
pure waters, your breasts, hips and buttocks are themselves 
the charming sailing vessels ! To tell the truth, having thus 
seen this mansion, of VasantasanS. with ita eight quadrangles 
and its numerous appurtenances, I feel I have, as it were, seen 
the three worlds brought together in one spot. I have not 
the power of speech to praise it ( as it deserves ), whether ( it 
should be called ) a courtesan’s house, or a portion of Kubera’s 
palace. Where is your mistress ? 

The Maid— -Sir, here she is, in this garden; may your 
honour enter. 

■yiD. ( Entering and looking about ). Oh ! Wonderful ! 

How beautiful is this garden! Numerous trees have been 
planted here, that have put forth ample blossoms in a very 
nharming manner. There is a silken swing, hung beneath 
thickly-growing trees, and big enough to accommodate ladies’ 
hips. To tell the truth, the garden throws into the back- 
ground as it were the beauty of ( Indra’a ) Nandana garden, 
by meaiis of the flowers that have spontaneously dropped 
down, of the Champakaf the Yuihi&a^ the the 3falatip 

the 3faUih^) NavamaUka^ the Mirngbakay tti^ Ativiuhtaf and 
other plants. ( Looking in another direction ). And here this 
oblong well looks like ( red ) twilight as it were, owing to 
t|^e Ijiliss and, the red lotuses ( blooming therein ), whose lustre 
resembles that of the rising sun. Mpreover-:-. 



ViD.— ( Seeing her and approaching ). My greetings, madam ! 

Vas. — (Speaking in Sanskrit }. Oh! Here’s Maitreya ! 
( Getting up ). Welcome, sir ! Here’s a seat; pray be seated 
here. 

ViD.— You ( too ) may sit down. 

( Both sit down ). 

Vas. — I s the merchant’s son ( Oharudatta ) all well ? 

ViD. — Madam, he is well. 

Vas.— S ir, Maitreya, do now 

The birds in the form of friends happily resort to that tree 
in the form of a good man ? — the tree which has accomplish- 
ments for its foliage, modesty for its principal branches, 
( popular ) trust for its root, and fame for its flowers, and 
which is richly endowed with fruits in the form of 
merits ? (32) 

ViD . — (To himself). The roguish blonde has observed 

acutely I ( Aloud ). Yes, ( so they do ). 

Vas, — N ow, what may be the object of your visit ? 

ViD.— May madam listen ! His honour Oharudatta, placing 
his folded hands on his head, begs to say— 

Vas. — ( Folding her hands ). — What does he command ?' 

ViD. — I lost that golden casket at gambling, in the con- 
fident belief that it belonged to me. And I do not know 
where that gambling-master, the King’s emissary, is gone ( at 
present ).*’ 

The Maid — I congratulate you, madam I His honour has 
turned a gambler I 

Yab . — (To herself). How I Although it was stolen by a 
thief, still he says, out of his magnanimity, that it was lost at 
play 1 Hence it is that I love him ! 

Yid^ — a — So in exchange for that, your ladyship may kindly 
accept this jewel-necklace.” . , : ■ v 




scKlace and come qmckly. 
( Ssseunt Omnes ), 
JEnd of Act IV,, sUjled 
Madanika and Sarvilaka. 


( Then enter seated love-sich Ohdrudatta ) 


Uatimely storm, wMch is ( joyfully ) gazed upon by tbe 
ne peacocks with their uplifted tails, and is disliked by the 


quickly pervades the sky, and alao ( pervades, 
at the same time the heart of a lover. ( 1 ) 
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Vas. — { To herself ), Shall I show him that ornan 
( Considering ). Or rather, not so soon. 

ViD.— What then P Is not your ladyship dispose 
accept this jewel-necklace ? 

Vas. — ( Laughs-, looMng at the face of her Maid ) 
Maitreya, how shall I not accept the jewel-necklace ? (2 
it heps it hy her side ; and to herself'). How I Even 4iot 
mango-tree denuded of all blossoms there still do fall 
of honey ! ( Aloud ). Sir, please tell the worthy Oharui 

the gambler, in my name, that I too shall be visiting 
this evening. 

"ViB. — ( To himself). What other thing will she get b 
ing there ? (Aloud), Lady, I will tell him. ( To himsel 
That he should refrain from having anything to do wit] 
courtesan. ( Aaf? ). 

Vas. — Girl, keep this ornament. We shall ( now ) | 
sport in the company of Oharudatta. 




gathering ( in the sky ). 

Vas.— 

Let clouds gather as they will; let it turn, night; (or) 
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Moreovtf — 

The cloud, kohing dark like a leS cr like the belly of a 
buffalo wet with water, wearing sn upper garment of yellow 
silk eonatituted by the flash of lightning, and bearing conches 
in the form of serried flocks of cranes, is about to traverse 
the sky, as though it were a second Vishnu ( who is dark 
like &c., wears an upper garment of yellow silk like the flash 
of lightning, and has in his hand a oonoh white and looking 
like a flock of cranes ). ( 2 ) 


Moreover — 

There rises forth a cloud, dark like the body of’ Vishnu, 
lorming an appearance of conches by means of the crooked 
lines of cranes, and having the ( yellow ) silken mantle in 
the form of the streaks of lightning, — ^as though it were 
Vishnu ( lit. the discus-bearer ) himself, ( who is called 
Kes'ava and is dark-bodied, who wields a conch white and 
■shaped like a curved line of cranes, and who wears a 8ilk(n gar- 
ment made of threads bright like streaks of lightning ). ( 3 ) 

Here these streams of water, resembling ( downpours of ) 
molten silver, dropped rapidly from the interiors of clouds, 
fall, like the rent hems of the garment of the sky, seen for a 
moment in ( the light of ) the flame of the lamp of lightning, 
and then lost (to view). ( 4 ) 

This sky looks as if it had been adorned with decorative 
paintings ( of leafy lines ), owing to the high-soaring clouds, 
scattered by the wind, and assuming various expansive shapes, 
{some) resembling thronging couples of Ohakrarn'ka birds, 
{ some ) flying swans, { some ) alligatora and fish-a warms 
thrown about pell-mell, and ( some ) lofty mansions, ( 5 ) 
Here is this sky, darkned with clouds, that resembles the 
army of the Kauravas ( producing a darkness like that of 
the clouds ). This peacock, greatly flushed with the pride 
■of his vigour, is shouting in glee, like Duryodhana whose army 
was mightily proud. The cuckoo has ceased cooing, like 
Yudhishthira taking to the path ( of the forest ) when con- 
f;^uered at dice-play. And, on account of the ( muddy ) water, 
the swans have now gone off to dwell in an unknown place, 
like the Pandavas living incognito after leaving the forest. (6) 
- ( Reflecting ). It is a long time since Maitreya went to 
Vasantasena. HoW is it that he does not eome Oven now ? 
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( Entering ). 

ViD.— Oh, the greed and the want of courtesy of that 
courtesan, that she did not even talk . about anything else! 
She spoke variously about something in a manner befitting her 
aifection and thus accepted the jewel-necklace. With all that 
wealth she did not say to me— Sir Maitreya, rest yourself 
( here )5 you may depart after you have^, drunk water at least, 
in a cup. ” Never then shall I so much as even look at the 
face of that slave-born harlot! (Sorrowfully). Truly do 
they say : ‘‘A lotus-plant that grows without a root ; a 

tradesman that does not cheat 5 a goldsmith that doesn’a steal ; 
a village-meeting that is without a quarrel : and a courtesan 
that is not avaricious ; — ^^these are hard to be found ( or con- 
ceived).^^ So I’ll go to my friend and dissuade him from this 
Ms attachment to that courtesan, (Walking ahout and observing). 
How 1 Here’s my dear friend sitting in the garden. Well, 
I’ll approach Mm. ( Approaching ). My greetings to you ! 
May* you prosper ! 

Oha'k. — ( Seeing ). Ah I My friend Maitreya has come ! 
Welcome, friend ! Pray be seated. 

ViD. — I have taken my seat. 

Oha'e. — F riend, tell me about that business. 

Vin.— -Well, that business has failed 3 

Oha^s. — W hat, did she not accept that jewel-necklace ? 

ViD. — Whence could we have so much luck I She 
took it, placing on her head her folded hands delicate like 
fresh water-lilies. 

Oha'e. — T hen how do you say that the business failed ? 

ViD, — Friend, how has it not failed, since you have given 
away the jewel-necklace, the very essence ( as it were ) of the 
lour oceans, in oschanee for a soldea casket of ( eomnarativelv \ 





derisively at me. So I, being a BrdbmaDa, now bow to y 
with my bent bead and reqaest yon that yon should tarn 
yourself away from this affair with that eonrteaaa, which is 
lull of many pitfalls. A courtesan is just like a pebble got 
inside a shoe, that is got rid of afterwards with great difficulty^ 
■Moreover, O friend, a courtesan, an elephant^ a E-lyastha ( a 
scribe )j a mendicant, a spy and a donkey ,-»«*wh 0 re these 
dwell, there not even villains can flourish. 

Oha^r,— F riend, now you need no longer give vent to all 
these strictures; l am warded off (from that pursuit) by 
my condition itself. See: 

A ( wearied ) horse puts on speed to go quickly, but hie 
legs do not move to that extent for want of vigour. 
(Similarly), the volatile desires of a man wander everywhere 
( i. e. aspire to everything ), but, weary ( at failure ), they 
afterwards enter once more (i. e. lie dormant) in Ms 
bosom. (8) 

Moreover, friend,— 

Whoever has riches, will have that lady; lor she is to be 
bought with money. 

( To himself). No ; she is surely to be bought with merits ! 
(Aloud).-^ 

But riches have left me ; she therefore is, of course, left 
by me, (9) 

Yid.— .( Looking down', to himself). Since he is looking 
upward and sighing deeply, I conclude that his pass! 
must have become still more inflamed as I tried to dissuade 
him. So it has been truly said that ^-lioye is perverse.’^ 
( Aloud ). O friend, she also said s Tell Ohdrudatta that 
I shall visit him there this evening.’'^ So I guess that not 
being satisfied with that jewel-necklace, she is coming to 
demand something in addition. 

Oha'b.-— F riend, let her come. She will go satisfied, 

Ohbta --{Entering ). Listen, ( all ) people I 

The more the bank of clouds rains, the more wet does the 
skin of my back become; and the more the cold wind beats, the 
more does my heart quake. (10) 

( Laughing loudly ), 

I can play upon the loud-sounding flute with seven holes, 
«nd ( also ) upon the resounding lute with seven strings. 


Act V. i 


I am ordered by her ladyship Vasantasesd : — Kumbhilaka, 
j?o and inform the worthy Oh^rndatta of my arrival. ” So 
I’ll go to the house of the noble Ohirudatta. (Walks about 5 
entenng and seeing). Here is Oh^nidatta, seated in his garden. 
Heroj too, is that rascally fellow. Well, then, I’ll approach 
them. How ! The gate of the garden is closed ! Never 
mind; I’ll make a sign to this rascally chap. ( Throws lumps 
of mud ). 

ViB. — Ah 1 Who ia this here that is now pelting me with 
clods, as if I were a Kapiiiha tree enclosed within a fence ? 

Oha.'b. — P erhaps (a clod) might have been let fall by the 


this house, as if yon were a ripe mango-frnit ! ( Lifts h%s 

loooden staff and runs ). 


poor pigeon alone, who is in the company of his mate. 

Oheta-^-How ! He is looking at the pigeon, and not at 
me ! Well, I’ll again strike him with another lump oimud. 
( Does so ). 

Ytd.— { Looking in all directions). Ah ! It is Kumbhilaka ! 
Well then. I’ll go t 

door ). Well, Kumbhilaka, come in ; you are welcome 


). Sir, I salute jou ' 

} you come, man, on such a r 

Cheta — -You see, she is here. 

ViD, — What ^she’ ( you mean ) ? What ‘she’’? 

Cheta — She. See ? She ! : 

ViD. — You son-of a slave, what makes you now hiss forth 
old beggar in famine-time ? 

Oheta — Eh, why do you too, now shout out — ^what, what’ 
( ka, ), regularly like a greedy crow ( crowing ) during 
Indra’s festival? 
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ViD. — All right. Tell me. 

Oheta— ( To AmseZ/). Weil, PH speak thus. (Alo-id), 

Eh, I’ll set a puzzle to you ! 

ViD. — And I’ll set my foot on your head ! ilj H 

Oheta-— Oh, all right 1 Then jmt find out in wnat geasan 
the mango-trees blossom. 

ViD, — You so a- of- a -slave,, in the Grtshma (summsr) season I 

Oheta— -( Laughing ). Ah, no ! no ! 

ViD.— ( To himself). What answer then should I make 
here? {Pondering). Well, I’ll go to Ohdradatta and ask 
him. {Aloud). Eh, you wait awhile. {Ajpproaching Ohirudatta). 

0 friend, let me just ask you in what season the mango trees 
blossom. 

Oha'e. — In Vasanta { Spring ), jou fool ! 

ViD.— -( Going to Cheta). In Vasanta { Spring), you fool ! 

Oheta — I’ll set you another puzzle.— Who affords protection 
to prosperous villages ? 

Vie, — Eh, ( military cars ). 

Oheta — {Laughs)., Ah, no ! no ! 

ViD.— Oh! well, I have fallen into doubt. {Pondering)^ 

Never mind; I’ll again ask Oharudatta. ( Again goes bach and 
ashs Ohdrudatta as before ). 

Oha e.— Friend, Send ( the army ). 

YiD — {Approaching Cheta). You s on- of-a slave, Sena 
(the army). 

Oheta— N ow put the two together and repeat it quickly. 

Vie.— S ena-vasanta ! 

Oheta — N o, say it turned around. 

ViD.-— ( Bodily turning around ). Sena-vasanta ! 

Oheta-|-You foolish fellow, turn the jjadas (words). 

Vie. — ( Turning his padas, *. e, feet ), Sena-vasanta! 

Oheta— Y ou idiot, turn the padas ( words ) formed by those 
letters ! 

Vie.— ( Pondmwy ). Yasanta-sena I 

Oheta— H ere she has arrived ! 

Vie.— ■Well), I’ll Just go and tell Oharudatta. ( Approaching). 

Sir Oharudattk, a ( rich person-- rsreditor ) has come- 

to see you ! 


! 
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Oha'b.— .W hy shoaM a Dhanika (creditor ) visit my Bouse P 
ViD.— -If not in your hotise^ the Dhanika ( rich person ) 
is at your door. Here^s Vaaantaseni come ( to see you ) ! 


small value and hi 
come to demand so: 

Oha'k.— .( To hk 

( Then enter love 
Abhis§,rik&^ accompanied hp her tlmbrella-bearer and hy Vita 

VlTA^ — ■( With reference to Vasantasena ). 

She is the goddess Lakshmf, without the lotus ( In, her 
hand); she is the lovely weapon of the bodiless one ( Oupid ) ; 
She is the ( cause of ) grief to high-born ( chaste ) ladies;, 
and she is the flower of the excellent tree in the form of 
Love. Exhibiting bashfuiness at the time of amorous sports, 
she is followed by hosts of gallants wandering aftp her, as 
she walks gracefully over the stage in the form of Lover's 

field. (12 X 

See, VasantaBeni, see ! 

With their forms hanging low* on the peaks of mountains, 
and resembling ( in colour ) the ( darkened ) hearts of ladies 
in separation, the clouds are thundering, whose roar makes the 
peacocks start up suddenly, so that the sky is fanned ( by 
their opened tails ) as though by jewelled fans. (13) 
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And also— 

The frogs, pelted by rain-showers, and with their mouths 
besmirched with mud, are drinking water; the impassioned 
peacock lets loose Ms voice (i.e, shrieks loudly )• the mpa 
tree ( with its red blossoms ) glows like a bright lamp; the 
clouds have taken oS {i. e. obscured ) the moon, like rakes 
( lit. clisgracara of family ) taking to the life of a Sarnnijasin) 
while the lightning stays not in one ( fixed ) spot, like a 
woman bom of a low family. (14) 

Vas, — Sir^ you have described correctly. Sae, here this- — 

Oo-wife in the form of the night is blocking ray path in 
anger, forbidding me now and again with its thundering, as 
though saying — “You foolish woman, what business have 
you hero when your lover sports with me alone, possessing 
plump payodharas ( breasts-clouds ) ? ” (15) 

VixA—YeSj it is as you say. You may therefore scold her. 

Vas. — Sir, what is the use of scolding her who is obstinate, 
as is wbmen^s nature ? And sir, observe— 

Let the clouds pour in torrents, thunder or shoot forth 
lightning; women who go to (meet ) their lovers do not mind 
cold or heat. (16) 

Vita — See, Vasantaseni, see ! This other — 

Oloud, having its speed augmented by the breeze, discharg- 
ing a stream of arrows in the form of big torrents, with its 
rumbling serving as the beat of drums, and displaying banners 
in the form of lightning, seizes ( ». e. obscures ) the cluster 
of the mooMs rays in the sky, like a king receiving from an 
enemy, weak in valour, large tributes in the lattar^s capital,- — 
(a king ) having movements rapid like those of the wind, 
discharging streams of arrows like big torrents, with sounds , 
of drums like the rambling of clouds, and displaying banners, 
like lightning, (17) 

Vas. — So it is. But then how is it that here this another — 

Wicked crane,, with villainous intentions, and serving as 
the drum that sounds the doom of ladies whose husbands 
have gone on a journey, is also crying < Pravrit, Pratrit* 

( Rain, Rain ), sprinkling salt on their wounds (as, it. were)" 
when their minds are already tortured, by these thundering 
olouds dark like big elephants, with their interiors swolleapt 



And see also — 

By the clouds, thundering in the strong 
- , iwi % _ j i;t». 


- - W 

Bby on their wings in the form of lightning, this earth, 
emitting a strong odour, and covered with the blades of 
new green grass, is pierced with the sharp falling showers, as 
with arrows made of jewels. (22) 
YAS.—Sir,her6thisanother— 

Oloiid is rieing forth, darkening the quarters as if with 
black eollvrium, very loudly welcomed by tbe cries of 




hanging low, and variegated with cranes and with 
li ghtning- flashes ? (18) 

go ifc is, O Vasantasena ! But see this another 

thing: — 

The sky, having a white head-dress in the form of the 
cranes, and waving chowries in tbe form of lightning- flashes, 
droi 

infuriated elephant ( whose head-dress is white iifea cranes 
and who has waving chowries on his head that resemble 
lightning-flashes). (19) 

Vas. — S ee, sir, see ! 

By these clouds, dark like the wet leaves of ’the tamala' 
tree, the sun has been completly hidden ( lit. drunk up ) in 
the sky ; the ant-hills, beaten with the torrential rains 
crumble down, like elephants cowering down when struck by 
arrows *, lightning is made to move through the mansions 
liVA a onlden lamn : and the moon-light, like the wife of an 



cranes ; it is danemg, as it were, on account of Indra^s ( raia-) 
bow, discharging arrows of water-torrents ; it is shrieking, as it 
were, owing to the loud clap of thunder • it is reeling, as it 


touch me with jour hands in the form of streams. ( 28 ) 

O Indra ! 

Was I ever before attached to you amorously, that you are 
thundering ( at me ) with the llon-like roars of clouds ? It is 
not proper that you should block my path with downpours of 
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Vita— -So it is. And also mark.*- — 

The (whole) world Is now sleeping motionless, as it were, 
lying in the inside of the mansion formed by the torrents ol 
water \ its eyes in the form of lotus*oluaters are rendered 
motionless; it has lost ( all consciousness of ) night 
and day; owing to the lightning-flashes, the darkness 
therein momentariiy disappears and becomes visible again ; 
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Moreover — 

Just as, O Indra, you ( being love-smitten ) falsely said 
that you were Gautama, for the sake of Ahalya, so I too am 
suffering the pangs ( of love ); therefore, O you who are 
indifferent ( to my pain ), please draw off ( your obatfuoting ) 
olouds. ( SO ) 

Moreover— 

Tou may thunder, 0 Indra, or pour down showers, or send 
down hundreds of thunderbolts : you cannot stop women who 
have started to meet their lovers. ( 31 ) 

If the cloud thunders , well, lot him do so . for men are 
( known to be ) cruel. But, 0 Lightning, how is it that even 
you, ( who are a woman ), cannot understand the sufferings 
of ( young ) women ? ( 32 ) 

Vita— M adam, enough, enough of upbraiding her 5 she has 
laid you under an obligation : 

For, like a slippery gold-chain on the chest of the ( dark ) 
Airdvata, or like a white flag planted on the top of a 
mountain, this lightning, which is ( as it were ) the lamp 
illuminating the interior of Indra's abode ( i. e. the sky ), 
points out to you the residence of your lover. (83) 

Yas.— Sir, it is as you say • here is that same house. 

Vita— S ince you have mastered all the arts, there is 
nothing on which you need advice in this matter. Still, my 
auction prompts me to speak. When y^^ here, you 

imust not show too much anger. 

If you get angry, there is no ( scope lor ) love ; but again? 
whence could there be ( charming ) love without anger ? (So^ 
you may get angry and anger him too ; (but at the same time) 
you should be pacified and also pacify your lover. (34) 

Well, so much for that. — Who is there F Please inform 
the worthy Gharudatta ; — 

<< Here she, full of love and joy, and with her hair dripping 
with water, has come to the house of you, her lover, desirous 
of seeing you, at a time rendered charming by the clouds and 
fragrant with the Kadamla and the Nipa trees In bloom, 
terrified though she was by lightning and the clap of thunder 5 
she is (now) busy washing her feet which are covered with 
mud that has stuck to her anklets.’^ (35) 

Osa'b.— ( ). Friend, find out what this is. 
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ViD. — Aa youi’ honour commands. (ApproasUng Vasantasenij 
respectfully ). 1 greet you, madam 1 

Vas. — Sir, I salute you ! You are well seen ! ( To Vita ). 

Sir, let this umbrella-bearer be for you only ( %. «. take her 
away with you ), 

YiTX—^{ To Mmself). She has ele-yerly dismissed me by 
means of this plan ! (Aloud). All right. liady Yasantasena, 

May you achieve success in easily disposing of your oourfcesy 
( to your lover ), which is the commodity o&red for sale in 
the market of a courtesan's profession, which is the birth-placa 
of hypocrisy, deceit, treachery and falsehood, which consists 
of perfidy, wherein love-sports have made their home, and 
where the stock-in-trade consists of the festival of union. (36) 

( Exit ). 

Vas.— Sir Maitreya, where is that gambler of yours ? 

ViD. — (To himself y Oh ! Wonderful ! By calling him a 
gambler, she has complimented my dear friend. ( Aloud ), 
Lady, here he is, in the garden of dried-up trees. 

Vas. — Sir, what is that which you describe as your ^garden 
of dried-up trees' ? 

VxD.— Lady, it is a place wherein one can neither eat nor 
drink ! , , , 

(VasantasenI smiles). 

ViD. — Bo, you may enter it. 

YK^.—iAsicU, to her Maid). What am I to say on 
entering it ? 

The Maid — gambler, do you find the evening 
delightful ? ” 

Yas.— Shall I be able to say it ? 

The Maid— T he occasion itself will lend you strength, 

ViD.— Please enter, madam. 

Vas.— ( Entering and approaching'-, striMng him with fowers). 
0 gambler, do you find the evening delightful? 

Oha"e.-— (A' eeiny ). Ah ! Vasantasenfi has come I (Joyfully 
getting up). My darling, 

My evenings always pass in wakefulness, and my nights too 
have always been passed in sighing. But to-day, 0 lady 
with elongated eyes, the evening has put an end to my grief, 
since I am now united with you I (37) 

So I welcome you \ here's a seat ♦ .pray be seated here. 

ViD. — Here's a seat ; your ladyship should ait down. 
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( Vasantaseni takes a seat- then all seat themselves )„ 

Oha'e. — F riend, see, see ! 

By the Eadamha flower which ia hanging from the tip of 
her ear and is dripping rain-water, one of her breasts is 
besprinkled ( with water ), aa though it were a royal prince 
being crowned aa heir- apparent. (38) 

Well, friend, Vasantasena's garments are wet; let another 
pair of esoellent garments be bronght ( for her ). 

Vin. — Aa your honour commands. 

The Maid — Sir, Maitreya, you need not go. I shall wait 
upon her ladyship myself. ( Does accordingly ). " 

ViD. — ( Aside] to Oharudatta ). Friend, I want to ask he^" 
ladyship about something. 

Oha'e.— D o 80 . 

ViD. — ( Aloud ). Well, now, for what purpose has your 
ladyship come here in such darkness of a rainy day when the 
moonlight has vanished ? 

The Maid — Lady, how simple is this Br§,hmapa ! 

Vas. — S ay, rather, ^clever’ ! 

The Maid — This our lady has come to ask this : ‘ What 
is the price of that jewel-necklace ? ^ 

ViD. — ( Aside- to Ohirudatta ). - Sir, it was already said by 
me that the jewel-necklace was of little value, and the golden 
casket of greater value-, she was not satisfied with that and 
has come to ask for something else. 

The Maid — For, it was lost by our mistress at gambling, 
believing ( lit. saying ) that it was her own. And it cannot 
be discovered where that gaming-master, the King's emissary, 
has gone. 

ViD. — Madam, you are simply repeating what I myself 
said to you 1 

The Maid — So, while we are looking for him, you may 
receive this golden casket ( in exchange ). ( She shotvs it ). 

The Yid. remains in deep thought ). 

The Maid — Tour honour is gazing at it very fixedly^ 
What then ♦ was it ever seen by you before ? 

ViD.— Madam, it captivates my eyes by its skilled crafts- 
manship. ' 

The Maid— S ir, your eyes are deceiving you 1 It is that 
very same golden casket 1 
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ViD.>— ( Joyfully ), O friend, this is that very same golden 
oasket that was stolen by the thieves from our house ! 

OHA%,~.Friend, 

The very devioe that was thought of ( employed) by us for 
ffeturning that deposit is now being used against us. Bmt 
is it really true, or only a mockery ? (39) 

ViD.<~~-0 friend, it is true, — I swear by my Brd.hmaQahood ! 

Oha^b.— I t is gratifying, highly gratifying to roe ! 

ViD.— ( Aside] to Ohdr. ). Sir, I’ll ask her as to whence 
they obtained it. 

Oha'b.— ( There is ) no harm (in that). 

ViD. — ( Whispering in the Maid’s ear ). Was it like that ? 

The Maid — ( Whispervig m the Vid.’s ear ). It was 
like that. 

Oha'b.— What is this that is being communicated ? Am I 
-an outsider ( t. e, to be excluded from the communication ) ? 

ViD, — ( Whispering in Ohar.’a ear ). It was like this. 

Oha'b. — M y good girl, is it really that very came golden 
oasket ? 

The Maid — Noble one, just so. 

Oha'b. — Girl, I have never allowed a welcome announcement 
io go unrewarded. So, then, please accept this ring as a 
.Toward. ( Seeing his hand ringless, he exhibits shame ). 

Vas,— ( To herself). Hence it is that you are loved 
^ by me ) ! 

Oha'b. — ( Aside] to the Vid. ), Alas, Oh ! 

In this world, to a man who has lost his money, of what 
use is his very life in the first place ? — Since he is nnable 
( suitably ) to eounter-aot, both his anger and his favour 
remain inefleetual. (40) 

Again — 

A bird maimed of its wings; a dried-up tree; a lake 
without water; a cobra with its fangs pulled oS; and a pauper; 
all these are on the same level, in this world* (41) 

And also — 

Poor men are, indeed, like houses that are tenantless, wells 
devoid of water, and trees that are shrivelled, since, as 
they forget ( their penniless condition ) in the cbmpany of 
their ( beloved ) acquaintances ( lit. persons seen before ), the 
anoments of their gratification thus prove fruitless, ^ (42) 
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( tbe worth of) this person (myself) by that jewel-neoklace ? 

Oha^s. — ( TV^ith an eTnbarfcisssd stnile ). Markj O 

Vasantasenaj mark I 

Who would have believed the real fact ? Every one would 
have lightly thought of me. For^ in this world, inglorious 
poverty is always prone to be suspected. (43) 

ViD, — Girl, are you going to sleep in this very place ? 

The Maid— ( Laughing ). Sir Maitreya, you are now 
showing yourself exceedingly simple, indeed ! 

ViD. — 0 friend, here now the rain has begun to fall again, 
in torrential showers of water, as if wishing to drive away 
people comfortably seated. 

Oha's. — Y ou have observed truly. 

For, here are falling these showers of water, breaking 
through the cloud-spaces, like the spires of lotus-stalks 
{piercing) through the intervening mud, as though they were 
the showers of tears shed by the sky owing to the calamity 
that has befallen the Moon. ( 44 ) 

And again — 

The clouds, looking ( dark ) like the garments of Balarama? 
are pouring down in showers which are very pure like the 
mind of a noble ( Arya ) person, and which, being fierce, are 
hard ( t. e. terrible ) lik8 Arjuna’s shafts, as ii they are pour- 
ing forth Indra's collection of pearls. ( 45 ) 

See, beloved, see— 

Here this red lightning, desiring to be united with the 
clouds, has appeared of its own will and is embracing the 
sky, like a beloved mistress (who, being in love, desires union 
with her lover at the advent of clouds and goes to him of her 
own will) embracing her lover;— the sky which (like a lover) 
is covered (Zii. anointed) with these clouds resembling the paint 
of ( the Juice of ) crushed tamala leaves and which is fanned by 
the continual, fragrant and cool breezes of the evening. (46) 

( Vasantasani, displaying the emotion of lavs, embraces 
<3h4radatta ). 

Oeta^B.— ( Displaying the pie amre of her touch, and embracing 
herinrBturn% ' 


If 
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Roar still louder, 0 cloud ! ( For ) by your favour this body 
of mine, suffering the anguish of love, has become as though 
it were ( full of ) Kadamha dowers, with its hair risen on 
end and its passion inflamed by ( Vasantasena’s ) touch. (47) 

Tid.— Y ou rainy day, son-of-a-slave, you are, indeed, an 
ungentlemanly fellow, since now you are frightening her 
.ladyship with the lightning ! 

Oha'e;;^ — F riend, you should not rebuke it. 

Let the storm, pouring showers continually, last for a 
hundred years ( if it pleases ), and ( so ) let the lightning 
'flash ( too ) ; for ( owing to them ) I have been embraoed by 
this beloved lady, ( otherwise ) inaccessible to persons 
like me, ( 48 ) 

And moreover, 0 Mead, 

Blessed, indeed, are the lives of those who closely press, 
against their own bodies, the bodies, wet and cooled by 
rain-water, of their mistresses come to their house ( of their 
own accord ). (49) 

Dear Vasantasend, 

The canopy, as it is torn, is with great difBculty supported 
on the pillars, as the ends of their close-bricked pedestals 
have been loosened. And this painted wall, owing to its 
chunam paint being cracked, is thoroughly drenched by the 
torrent of water. (50) 

{ LooUng upwards). Ah ! Here’s a rain-bow ! See, my 
•dear, see ! 

The sky has here giyen a yawn as it were, with ( i.e. 
exhibiting ) its tongue in the form of the lightning, Rs 
uplifted long arms in the shape of ( Indra’s ) rain-bow, and 
an expansive chin in the form of the clouds. (61) 

Oome, then; let ua enter the inside. ( Gets up and walks 
about ). 

Shrilly on the tala leaves, rumbling on the branches, 
harshly on stones, and fiercely on the waters, — thus do the 
showers fall, resembling lutes played upon in musical concerts 
to the keeping of time. ( 52 ) 

(^ExeuntOmnes). 

Thus ends Aet V, ^ Styled 
* A Stoemv Day.' 
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The Maid — TMa is morning to ms; bat to yonr ladyship 
it is still night. 

Vas. — G irlj and where is that gamester of yonrs ? 

The Maid— M adam, the noble Oharudatta has gone to the 
old garden, PmhpaMrandaha, after giving orders to 
Vardhamanaka. 

Vas.— W hat orders did he give ? 

The Maid— “G et the chariot ready at night, so that 
Vas an taaend might depart.” 

Va 8.— Girl, where am I to go ? 


Vas.— ( Emhradng the Maid ). Girl, I could not take a good 
view of him at night* So to-day I'll observe Mm with my own 
eyes. Girl, have I here entered the inner ^ 


entered ( L e. captured ) the hearts of all persons ( here 
Vas.— Do the servants of Ch4rudatta feel distressed ? 
The Maid — They will feel distressed. 

Vas.— When ? 

The Maid — W hen your ladyship will depart. 


swety), (jrirJ, take this Jewel-necKlace and go and give 
it to my sister, the worthy Dhdti. And say to her ( in my 
name I am a slave, of his honour Oharudatta, bought 
by his merits? and so l am of you also. Let, therefore, this 


The Maid— Madam, but Oharudatta would get angry with 
ier ladyship ! 

Vas.— G o; he won’t be angry. 
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The Maid — ( Takes it ). As yonr ladyship orders. ( Goes 
out and again enters ). Madam, her ladyship Dhiitd says:— 
‘‘ This is given to yon by my hnsband as ( a mark of ) hia 
favour. 8o it would not be right for me to take it. 

■please be it known to you that my husband himself is 
best ornament.” 

( Tken enter Radanikd, ivitA Ohdrudatta’s Son). 

RAD.-—Oome, dear, wa shall play with this little cart. 

The Son — ( Crying }, O Radanika, what do I care fa 
this small clay-cart? Give me that same golden cart. 

Rad. — -(^Sighing dejectedly^. Ohild^ whence can we 
handle gold now ? When prosperity will come to your papa 
again, then you will play with a golden cart. — Let me in the 
meanwhile ( try to ) amuse him ( i. e. divert his attention ). 
ni go into the presence of her ladyship Vasantasena. 
( Approaching ). Madam, I salute you ! 

Vas. — Welcome to you, O Radanikd ! Well, whose son is 
this ? The moon-faced one gladdens my heart, even though 
his body is unadorned with ornaments. 

Rad. — H e is the son of the worthy Ohdrudatta, Rohasena 
by name. 

Vas. — ( Stretching forth her arms ). Dome, my child 
embrace mo ! ( Seating him on her lap ). He resembles his 

father in his beauty. 

Rad. — Not only in beauty, but I think in character, 

The noble Ohdrudatta finds recreation in his company. 

Vas.— -And for what reason is he crying ? 

Rad. — He was playing with a small golden cart belonging 
to the son of a gentleman ( head of a house ) ■who lives- 
next door. And that was taken away by him. Then, as he 
asked for it again, I made this olay*cart and gave it to him. 
Thereupon he says— “ O Radanika, what do I care for this 
small clay-cart ! Give me that same golden one.” 

Vas. — Ob, alas ! Oh, alas ! He, too, should be distress 
at (the sight of) other people’s wealth ! O divine Rate, you 
indeed sport with the fortunes of men, resembling ( i. e, as 
evanescent as ) the drops of water fallen on lotus-leaves f 
( Tearfully ). Child, do not oryj you will play with a cart 
of gold. 

The Son — 0 Radanika, "who is this lady ? 


Vas.— A slave of your fatiier^ bought by Hs merits. 

Rad.— OHM, her ladyship is yomr motber. 

The Son — B adaEikaj yoa are telling a lie j (fo?) her 
ladyship is my mother, then why has she pat on ornaments ?; 

Vas.— Obiid, with yoar Innocent lips yoa are saying aome- 
tbing most toaohing. ( Gesticulates taking off the ornaments^ 
u'seffng). Now here I have become your mother! So please take 
these ornaments, and get a golden cart made (out of them ). 

The Son — G et away 1 1 won't take them ! Ton are weeping 

Yas ( Wiping her tears ). Child, I will not cry. Go and 

play. (Fills the dag-cart tmth her ornaments). Child, get a 
golden cart made ( out of these ). 

(Ffdt Badanikfi, with the Son). 

(Entering, mounted o?i a chariot). 

Oheta— E adanikt, O Radanika ! Please tell her ladyship 
Vasantasanl, that the covered car Is ready at the side-door. 

( Entering ). 

Bad. Madam, here this Vardham4iiaka announces that the 

carriage is ready at the side-door. 

, Vas.— G irl, let it wait for some time 5 in the meanwhile I 
shall get throagh my toilet. 

Rad. — ( Going out ). Vardhamanaka, wait awhile, until her 
ladyship has finished, her toilet. 

Oheta— A h, yes ! I too have forgotten the carriage 
cushions. So in the meanwhile I'll jnst ( go and ) come back 
with them. But these bullocks axe restive because of their' 
(new) nose-rope. Well, I'll go and, come back in the car 
itself. 

( Mosit Oheta ). 

Vas. — B ring me my toilet things, girl. I'll get through 
my toilet. (Bemains engaged in dressing). 

(Entering', mounted on a ear), 

SthaVaeaka Oheta— S amsth&naka,: the King's brother-in- 
law, has ordered me— ^^Sth&varaka, take the car and com#' 
q^nickly to the old garden, PushpakaTa%daka,^* Well, then. 
I'll just go there. — Speed on, bullocks, speed on ! (Drioint^ 
on and observing ). How !■ The village' carts have blocked. 



toe road! Now, wbai ihall I do hetef You 

there, get oat, get oat ( of the way ) I (Zistming). What do 
yoa ask— « Whose oar ia fchat”f This is the car of Samsthfoaka^ 
Ihe King^s brother-in-law ! So get out (of the way) quickly ? 
( Seeing ). How ! Here^s a person who, on seeing me, 
saddenly concealed MmBelf and made off in another direction, 
like a gambler, (who is) ranning away from the game, (making 
ol ) at the sight of the gambling-master | So who may he be ? 
Or, what have I to do with him ? I’ll go on quickly. You 
there, yokels, get out, get oat ( of the' way ) ! What do you 
say«».‘iStop awhile, and give a tarn to this wheel” ? Eh, 
you ! Am I, the brave (servant) of Samsthanaka, the King’s 
^ brother-in-law, to help you to a twist of the wheel ? Or rather, 
he is alone, poor chap. So I’ll manage thus : I'll stop this 
car near the side-door of the garden of the noble Oharsdatfca. 
{Stopping the car accordingly). Here 1 am eoming ! (Exit). 

The Maid— M adam, a sound like that of the rims (of wheels) 
is heard. So the carriage must have come. 

Vas.— Maid, go; my mind is ia a hurry; so tell me ( the 
way to ) the side-door. 

The Maid— Oome ( this way }, madam, come, I 

Vas.— ( Walking about ). Girl, you. may ( now ) retire. , , 
The Maid— A s your ladyship orders. (Exit).' 

Vas. — (Showing that her right eye throhs^ and mounting 
the car). Why, I wonder, does this right eye of mine, throb ? 
Or rather, the sight of Ohdrudatta himself will dispel ( all ) 
evil omens !' 


( Entering ). 

Stha'vabaka Ohsta— I have cleared off those ( blocking ) 
earts. So then I’ll proceed. ( Shows that he mounts and 
drives-, to himself). The vehicle is heavy! Or rather, it 
•appears heavy to me as. I have been fatigued with turning 
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,Th>nmtermlhamso/tk> curtain in great hmry,^ A'rga-ka 

ceiled, and M a chain still clinging to one foot-, he walks alouf). 

OUB’CA-C To himself). There has sprang up a great com- 
motion in the eity. So I’ll go very qniekly. ( Bait ). 

A'eyaka 

Like an elephant that has broken loose from his tying-post, 
lam (now) wandering about, dragging the one remaining 
fetter o£ the ohain clinging to the forepart of my foot, having 
escaped from the terrible great ocean of the calamity of death 
.( commonly ) called 'the king’s prison’. (1) 

Oh ! I was forsooth brought from the cowherd’s hamlet by 
king PS,laka, frightened by the prophecy of a seer, 
and was then kept bound with a chain in a secret death- 
dealing dungeon. And I have (now) escaped from that . 
imprisonment by the favour of my dear friend, Sarnlaka. 

( Shedding tears ). 

If I do possess (future) good luck, then what fault is it of 
mine, that he should have imprisoned me, as one does a wild 
elephant ? And moreover, one cannot oppose the workings of 
Destiny, (But still), the king is one to whom all pay 
iomage; what hostility can there be against (such) a 
powerful person ? (2) 

So then, where shall T, the unlucky one, go ? ( Seeing. 
is the house of some good man, with its side-door open I 

This house is in ruins; and this big panel of its gate has 
no bolt fixed to it, and is cracked at its joints. Surely this 
householder, whose fortunes resemble mine, must have been 
(recently ) reduced to a wretched (*. e. penniless) condition 1(3) 

(^Behind the curtains). 

Push on, bullocks, push on ! 

A'ETrAKA— ( Listening ). Ah 1 A carriage is coming in 
this very direction ! 

Oan it be the carriage of a picnic-party, not occupied by 
ill-natured people ? Or perhaps it is a bride?a carriage, 
arriving to taka her away. Or, by good luck, it is to fee 
taken outside ( the city ), intended for some high personage. 
As it is unattended, I fervently hope that it may be empty, 
tsent unto me by my good luck ! ( 4 ) 
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Then entering toith tfiB chariot ) 

Vaedhama'naka Oheta— -Fine I I have brotight those 
Garriage-CBshions. O Radanikl^ tell her ladyship VasaatE’. 
send, that she may get into the carriage wMoh stands ( here ) 
ready, and proceed to the old garden Fushpaharandaha. 

A^ryaka— ( Listening This carriage belongs to a eonrte- ; 
san; and it is to go ontside ( the city ). All right; Fll mount 
it. ( Approaches gentlg )<• 

Ometa— (H earing). How ! These are anklets jingling I So 
her ladyship mnst liaYe come. “Madam, these bnllooks are 
restive on account of their (new) nose-rope. Bo yon shonld 
mount it from the back* 

( A'ryaks does accordingly ). 

Oheta— -The Jingling of the anklets shaken by the move- 
ment of the feet has (now) ceased; and the carriage has 
become heavy. So I take it that her ladyship must have now 
mounted. So then I’ll proceed. “Speed on, bullocks, speed 
on I (Drhes on). 

( Entering ). 


And moreover— 

In gardens, in gambling saloons, on roads, in the oity, in 
markets, and in stables, —quickly search every person about 
whom you may have a suspicion ! (T) 



Oh, O Tiraka ! 
OB may spoak w 
p. that oowiienV 


Bon 


hoeoaoope, or 


tiere ! Just see—see I 

driven along the middle of the 
whom it belongs, and where it 


Ohanb.— ( Seeing ). -CjUj 

A closed carriage is being 
sn lust inouire to 


Vl'liAKA- 


•Well, this carriage belongs to th 
ip YaeantasenS is seated within, 


,Who is tb® noble Ohlimdatta or Vasanttseni, 







i 



OsANB.-— -All I Don't joa know tke noble Ofaaradattai aor 
irasaiitasen& ? If yon don’t know the noble Ohlrndatta; nor 
Tasantasenli, then yon don’t know even tke moon la the iky^ 
with ita light I 

What penon does not know that Ohlfadatt-a, wboie virtoiE 
ate like (i.s.f as charming as) lotuses^ whoie obaraetet ii like 
(t.g.j as attraetife as) the moon; who telle ves the misery of 
th© afflictodj and who is (as it were) a jewel, the eBStnee of 
th© four oceans ? (IS) 

In this oity only two persons jdesetve to be honoiited, and 
at© aa ©tnament to it, ®is., her ladyship Yaaautaseni^ and 
Oharadatta^ the store of righteonsness, (1 4) 

Vx^BAKA—O Ohandanaka I 

I know Oh4radatta, and I know Vasantssen^, too, quite 
well. Btttj when the king’s baslness is to ba dona, I don’t 
know ©¥©n my own lather I (15) 

A‘eyaka— ( To Mmself), This person (Vfraka) mnst have 
h®an my past enemy, and this one (Ohandanaka) my past 
friend, since--^ 

Although appointed to disoharg© the same Inaotion, these 
.two do not b©hav© in the same manner, jnsfe like the two dres, 
the one at a wedding and the other at a faneral. (16) 

Ohahb.— Y ou are an investigating officer in the army, 
trusted by the king. I have held these bullocks 5 yon may 
(therefore) inspeel. 

Vs'baka-“Yoii, too, are an officer in the army, trusted by 
the king. , S© you may inspeet yonrseli ' 

OsAKD. — II I inspect, would it be m good as being inspected 
by you ?; ■ ' 

Vl'BAKA>--What is inspected by you is .(as though it were) 
Ipspeoted by king Pllaka Mmsell. 

Ohahb.— Y ou there, raise up the yoke | 

(Oheta doe# ro). 

A'byakA““( To Would the guards Bndmeout? 

Unlucky that I am, I am without weapons, too 1 Or rather— 

I shall imitate Bhfma *, my arm shall be my weapon I It is 
better to die dghting, rather than in chains, as a prisoner. (17) 

Or rather, this ia no time for rash enterprise. 



Vl'BAKi.— 

Your YoicB aounded hoarse with nervoTianess when you said 
‘ I have seen Mm/ and immediately agaiuj < her ladysMp 

Vasantasen^.' (20) 

So I oaMt believe (you) in this matter. 

Ohand.— Ah, why should you not believe me ? We 
natives of the south speak indiscriminately. We are conver- 
sant with the various dialects of different countries^ as 
Spoken by the MIeohohha ( barbarian ) tribes, such as Khaia, 
Khatti, Kha^, Kha^aththa, Vi^a, Karn^ta, Karna, 





to je-inspeot what has been inspected by me, Ohaadaaaka? 
Who are you, eh ? 

Vi^BAEA— Ho ! And who sre yojf ? 

0HAND.— -Honoured and respected as you are,, you douH 
(now) remember your lineage. 

{Angrily), Ho I And what (do you think) is my- 

lineage ? 

Ohand. — W ho can say ? 

Vi'raka — S peak. 

OnAND.—Fd rather not speak of it. 

Although I know what your lineage is^ I do not speak ifc 
out, owing to the loftiness of my character. Let it (therefore) 
remain in my mind. What ia the good of breaking open 
a Kapitthci fruit ? (21) 

Vi' RAKA— “Nay, speak; out with it! 

(Ohandanaka wiflles of kts caste ]). 

Yi''raka— H o ! What is that ? 

Ohand. — 

(Once) you held in your hand a broken piece of (whet-; 
stone, trimming the scrubby boards of men, your fingers busj 
with* the scissors. And (now) you have become an officei 
in the army I (22) , . . 
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Jtm, Ohaadatiaka, you too, tlis hououred o&e, 
ib©r yottf owu pareatage. 

.Ho 1 What is the parentage of me, Ohanaanaka, 
sure as tli® sioon ? 

«.Whoeaai8y? 

»Bpsak I out with it I 
( Vtraka gutletdaUs mii m&hi dgns }• 

-Ho I What is that f 
listea I 

most pnte (i«4«ed) I Tom mother was 
; father was a dram, and yon had a 


OSANB. 

Ti'aAKA—Llsten, laaUj 
Tour parentage is i 
% kettle-drum, you? 
lambourlae for you? 

(now) you haf a become au 

Ohand."— O haadanaka, a 
Very well. Inspect the carriug©. 

Vi'baka— Y ou there, driver of the carriage, 
I am going to inspect it. 

{Oheta does accordingly. Viraka k ^ about 
carriage. Ohandauaka suidmly seizes Unby tl 

him down, and Msks him), 

■YtBkKk^iOstimg up :in rage). You lello 

iuddenly seised me by the hair and kicked me 

trusted (officer of the King), was sseoutii 
command. Ho I Just listen (to what I say^ 
g ®3 you drawn and quartered In th® court < 
shall cease to be (called) Viraka I 
OSAND.— Oh, go to the King's pala or to t, 
What do I care for you, (who are) like a dog ? 

Vi'eaka— A ll right. (Kart'O* 
OHAKD.““(iioo^*»^ directions). GOj 

carriage-driver i And, if any one inquires, J 

that the car risga was inspected, and .alW 

Ohaudanaka and Viraka. And, madam^ Va 
gWe you this token. {Hmis over his sword). 

A'eyaka— the sword ijoyfuUyttg him 

Oh 1 I have obtained a weapon. My ri| 
B very thing is (therefore going to be) iavoural 
1 am saved ! (24) 
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Ohahd.— M adam, I 

I hope you’ll remember Ohandanahs, now that I haye 
ipokea to you and shown that I am to be tiuated. I do not i 

say this out ol greedy but out of a feeling of affaetion, (25) 

A’BYAKA— ; I 

Ohandanaka, possessing a noble nature like (», «. as I 

attractive as) the moon, has tO“dsy become my friend, by S 

good luck. Well, Sir, I’ii remember Ohandanakaj, If the I 

prophecy ol the seer ever comes true. (26) 

Ohand."— 

May Vishou, Brahml, the Sun and the Moon, (all) 

grant you safety, after killing all the followers o! your foe, 
just as the goddess Pdrvati, after killing Kumbha and 
Ni^umbha (granted safety to the gods). (27) 

Oheta with the carriage), 

OEAND.‘--‘(Zoohing towards the curtain). Ah ! As he left, 
my dear friend Sarvilaka too has gone, following just close at 
his back. Well, I have made an enemy of Viraka, the (Hhief 
of the Police, who is the King’s confidant. So, then, I also 
will follow him, together with my sons and brothers. (Emi), 

Thus ends Act FJ., styled 
'' The Exchange of the Carriages.’ 

ACT VIL 

{Then enter Oharudaita and YidSsbaka). 

Vjd —Oh, just observe the beauty ol this old Fushpa- 
karandaka garden ! 

OHA'n.—Friend, it is as you say. For, 

The trees appear like merchants •, the flowers stand out like 
the articles for sale ; and the bees are wandering about, as if 
they were the men collecting the toll. (1) 

Vme— 'Sir, you may sit down on this stone-slab whloh in 
charming without any (artificial) decoration. 

Cha'r »«“( Haeiny seated himself ), Friend, Yardhamfenakft 
tarries long I 

YiB.— Yardhaminaka was told by me to come very quiokly 
with YassntasenL 
Osa'b,— T hen why is he tardy ? 




Oh! I have come far away from the city ! So^ then; 
shali I get down from thia carriage and enter this 
dense grove of trees? Or shall I ( remain and ) see the 
master of the carriage ? Or rather; let me not think of 
the dense grove of trees. It is reported that Ms honoar 
the noble Oh&rudatta is kind towards those who seek his help. 


That good man will surely be gratified to see me, recently 
liberated from this calamity. It was owing to the virtues 
of that high-souled person that I saved thia body of min© 
reduced to such a plight, (4) 

Ohew— -TM s is that garden. So Vll go near. { Approach- 
ing ). Sir Maitreya ! 

Vii).— Oh ! I have good news for you I Vardharaanaka 
is calling. So Tasantasend must have arrived. 

Oha'b.— I t is welcome ( news ) to me, weleome, indeed I 

ViD.-— Ton Eon-of-a-slave, why are you (so) late ? 

OhEta-— Sir Maitreya, don’t bo angry ; 1 was delayed as I 
had to go back and return, because of my having forgotten 
the oarriage-ousMons. 

Oha'b,— Vardhamtoaka, turn the carriage round. Friend 
Maitreya, you may help Yasantasend to get dowu. 
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ViD.“— Have her feet been tied by cliains. that she eanaot 
get down herself? {Getting up mid opening the carriage). 
Oh I This is not Mistress Vasantasen^ ! Here’s Mister 


with Joking 5 (for) love brooks no 


Oha’b. 


person, of such ( noble ) appearance, coma to such a state? 
not befitting ( his dignity ), viz. that he should be wearing a 
chain clinging to Ms foot ? (6) 

Well, then, who may you be P 

A’btaka — I am A'ryaka, a cowherd by birth, seeking your 
protection ! 

Oha'b.— W hat, the same that was brought by king Palaka 


A'byaka-— None else. 

Oha'e.— 

Fate itself brought you here, as you ( thus ) came within 
the range of my sight. I will abandon my life even, but not 
you who seek my protection. (6) 

{ hJtj&he, gestieulates delight ), 

OB:A'B."—Vardham|uaka, remove the chain from hie foot, 

Gheta— -As your hononr orders. ( Does accordingly ). Sir, 
the fetters are removed. 

A'byaka— But other and firmer ones, made of love, have 
been put on | 

YiD.— Take up those fetters. He has been set free; let us 
( therefore ) now take our departure. 

Oha'e.— F ie ! Not so quick 1 - 




A^byaea— Friend Ob^rudatta, it was ow 
you ) that I got in in this chariot of yours-, s© kmdly 
forgive it. 

Oha'e.—I am honoured ( Ui. adorned ) by you by thus 
voluntarily showing your love. 

A^byaeA”—! wish to go now, with your permission, 

Oha'b.—You can go. 

A'byaka— ’All right I’ll get down. 

OHA'a.—Friend, do not get down. As youf fetters have 
hp«Ti ftnlv iiiafc reaentlv removed, you will not be able to walk 


A'byaka— 

Oan I forget my own self ? (Or, then I 
?n self). 

Oha'e. — 

May the gods guard you as you travel aloi 
A'eyaka — 

(Bather) it is you who have guarded me | 
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w©!!| ( for ) kiBgs oan see ( siscli things ) throngh the ©yes ol 
their spies. (8) 

( Showing that hu left eye throbs ). Friend Malfcreya, this 
person ( «. e. myself ) is eager to get a sight of Yasaataaena. 


ACT VIIL 

( fhm enter o Buddhist mendicant, with a wet garment in 
his hand ). 

The Mendicant— T e, ignorant people, aocumnlate religious 
merit 1 

Keep a cheek over your appetites; remain over wide awake 
with the help of the drum in the form of meditation. (For) 
these cunning thieves in the form of the senses steal away 
religious merit stored for a long time. (1) 

Moreover, looking ( at the world ) through ( its aspect of ) 

transitoriness, I fly for support to religious deeds only. 

That man most surely attains heaven, who has killed five 


Neicience ), has guarded the town ( eia. the body ), and has 
also killed the helpless Oh4nd&la ( vh. egotism ). (2) 

The head is shaved; the face is shaved; but the heart is not 
shaved./ *. «. purified ). Then what is the good of shaving ? 


becomes him very well, laueea I 

FU first enter this garden of the king’s brother-in-law, and 
there in the lotus-pond wash this garment which has been dyed 
with rea-coloared water | and then Pll very quickly come 
away. (Walks about and does accordingly), 

( Behind ike curtain )• 

Iaedii'sa — stop, stop, you rascally mendicant i 


*1 




■ 




Ml 
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The Mendicant— ( Seeing 5 with fright ). Alack-a*day ! 

He-e comes that king’s brother-in-law, SemstbSnaka Since 
a. ertain mendicant once happened to offend him, whereyer 
now he sees any mendicant, the same or another, he bores 

a hole throngh his nose, as ii he were a bullock, and then 

drives Mm away. So whom shall I approach for help? 
helpless that I am ? Or -rather, Lord Baddha himself will be 
tny refuge I 

( Entering^ with Vita, armed with a sword ). 

Sak.— S top, stop, you rascally mendicant! I’ll break 
your head, like that of a red radish brought in the midst 
of a drinking party. (Ho heats him). 

Vita— Bastardy it is not right to strike a mendicant who 
has put on red robes owing to his being weary of the world. 
So, why bother about him ? Please glance at this garden, 
pleasant to visit. 

l^oble deeds are dona in it by the sylvan trees, which are 
both the refuge and the joy of homeless persons. It lies 
un<yuarded ( *. e. is free of access ), like the heart of wicked 
persons (which is unchecked in its licence ) j like a newly- 
acquired kingdom, it is one to be enjoyed without the 
restraint of oonqiieat (possession). (4) 

The Mendicant— Welcome i Be kind, 0 Upasaha ( wor- 
shipper of Buddha ) I 

Mark, friend, markj he is calling me names. 

YxTA— What does he say ? 

Sak.— H e calls me an ITpasaha. Am I then a barber ? 
Vi/jA— He is praising you by describing you as a worshipper 
of Buddha. 

§AK.— Praise, O mendicant, praise ! 

The Mendicant — You are dAowt^a (blessed) ; jou utQ punga 
(holy). 

§AK, Friend, he calls me dhmya and pu%ya. Am I a 

materialist, or a watering trough, or a potter ? 

Vita— Bastard, ha is forsooth praising you by sayiug 
that you are blessed and are holy. 

Sak.— W ell, friend, why has he come here f 
The M.— To wash this garment. 

§AE.— Eh, you rascally mendicant, FmhpaharapdaJtu 

was given to me by ray sister’s husband, as being the 
t of all gardens. Dogs and jackals drink water here, 
too, the best of mortals, and a man, do not bathe here. 
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And here, in this lottis-pond, yon are waihing those horribly 
stinking garments, having a colour like the broth ol old 
EuUtthtt grain. So I’ll kill yon with one blow ! 


forehead is bright-red as before. And, as only a short time 
has elapsed, on his shoulder no scar is produced by his ascetic 
robe. Moreover, he is not yet (sufficiently) practised in 
wearing his brown garments 5 and the end of his garment, 
which is very loose on account of the bagginess of the cloth, 
and which completely hides the middle part of his body, does 
not sit well on his shoulder. (5) 

The M. — It is as you say, 0 Upasaka ! I have but recently 
turned a monk. 

SAK. — Then why did you not become a monk the moment 
you were born ? ( Beats him ). 

The M. — My bow to Buddha ! 

Vita-— W hat is the use of beating this poor fellow ? 
Leave him; let him go. 

Sae. — ‘Eh, 3ust wait till I hold a consultation. 

Vita— With whom ? 

§AK. — With my heart. 

Vita— Oh ! He hasn’t ( yet ) gone ! 

Sae,— 0 my child, my heart, my master, my child ! Should 
this mendicant be allowed to go> or should ho be made to 
stay? To himself). He should neither go nor stay. 

Aloud ). Friend, I have consulted my heart. This is what 
my heart says . .. : 

Vita— What does it say f 

Sak, — He shall neither go nor stay ! He shall neither 
breathe in nor breathe out ! He shall immediately fall down 
here and die ! 

The M. — My bow to Buddha ! I seek your protection ! 

Vita — L et him go. 

Sak. — Yes, but on one condition. 

' rViTA— What sort of condition# ■-■■■■■ 
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U [i^t Till. 

i^Air — He ahould throw mud in water In such s manner that 
the water does not turn muddy. Or elie, he should colleot 
the water in a heap and throw it in the mud. 

YiTA—What folly 1 

This earth is bent ( i, s. groaning ) madei' the weight of 
loolsy whose thoughts and deeds are all perverse^ whose 
bodies are simply like ( so many ) pieoes of stones, and who 
are merely growths ( lit. trees ) of fiesh# (6) 

( Thi Mendicant gastimhtos eurmng )„ 

Sak.— W hat is he saying ? 

Yita — H e is praising you. 

Sak.— P raise, praise; do praise me oi»a again. 

( The Mendicant does aoeordingfy md emt ). 

■ Yita— B astard, see the beauty of this garden 
These trees, guarded by watchmen under the king^s orders ^ 
decked with fruits and flowers, and enoircied by full-grown, 
motionless creepers, are enjoying hapless, like men In the 
company of their wi?es. (7) 

Sak.— M y friend has spoken truly. 

The ground is picturesque owing to the numberless flowers 
fallen thereon ) ; the trees are bent down with the load of 
blossoms; and^ the monkeys, hanging from the branches at the 
tops of the trees, look as graceful as pamsa fruits. (8) 
Yi 2 JA— Bastard, here*® a stone-slab • please sit down. 

Sak, — Here I seat myself. (Me mis down, and so does 
Vita ). Friend, e?en now I remember that Vaaantaseal- 
like the words of a wicked man, she does not leave my mind, 
Via^A — (To himself ). Although h® was spurned in that 
(contemptuous) manner, he still remembsirs her I Or rather :— 

. In the case of low persona, their passion waxes stronger 
if they are spurned by women; but in the case of a good man, 
the same becomes milder, or even disappears altogether. (9) 
§AK.— Friend, a long time has paasad sinoe I asked the 
Oheta, Sfch&varaka, to come here very quickly with the 
He hasn’t yet arrived. And I have been feeling 
hungry long since. It is now noon, and I eannot walk with 
oay legs. Just mark, mark 

The SUB, oocupying the middle of the iky, is dij^cult to 
gaaeupou, like an enraged monkey* And the ground is 
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estremely hot, lika G^ndhlr! ( aufieriag great aagtiisb ) when 
her Imndrecl sons ware all killed. ( 10 ) 

Vita-— S o It is. 

The herd of bsll©©ks is sleeping tinder shade, letting fall 
their monthMs of grass. And the wild deer, snSering from 
thirst, are drinking the water of the lake, hot though it is«> 
Men are not walking on the roads of the city, being exceed- 
ingly afraid of the heat. I think ( therefore ) that the 
carriage must have halted somewhere ( on its way ), leaving 
off the heated track. ( 11 ) 

§AK. — Friend, 

0 friend, the rays of the snn have rested on my head? birds, 
leathered creatnreSj and sky-rangers are sheltering among 
the branches of the trees | and men, persons and people, heav- 
ing hot and deep sighs, are passing ( the period of ) the snn’a 
heat by remaining in their houses and homes. ( 12 ) 

Friend, still that Ohe^ hasn't come. I'll sing somethiiig. 
to amuse myself. ( Ss sin^s ). Friend, friend, did you hear 
what I sang f 

ViTA—Why deiOfibe it f You are ( verily ) a Gandharva I 
Sak.— H ow shonld I not be a Gandhaiva P 
Oumln-seed and nut-grass mixed ( Ut. brightened ) with 
asafmtida, and a piece of orris-root with ginger and treacle, 
—this fragrant mixture I have taken , How, then, shall 
I not be sweet-voloed P (18) 

Friend, Fll sing once again. ( Does so ), Friend, friend, 
didyou.bear what I sang ? ' 

Yxta«— W hat to say ©f it ? You are (verily) a Gandharva ! 
Sak, — H ow should I not be a Gandharva ? 

I have eaten cuckoo's flesh, seasoned with asafcstida, with 
black-pepper powder added to it, fried in ghee, and besprinkled 
with oil and clarified butter; How, then, shall I not be 
sweet-voiced P (14) 

Friend, still the Oheta hasn't arrived ! 

YxTA — You need not be anxious 5 he'll some just now. 

( 2 ’Aflfs enfflr Yasantasena ridiwy in the earriagef and Ohetsk). 
Oheta — I am rather afraid. The sun is ifi the middle of 
the sky; I hope the royal brother-in-law, Samsthanaka, won't 
be getting angry now ! liet me, therefore, drive quickly.— 
push on, bullocks, push on ! 






ViS.-0h,ala8! Oh,ata! This is aurely no, me yoiaa 
ol Vardhamtoaka ! What may it mean f Oonld it be that 
the worthy Ohoindatta, not wishing to weary thebnllookv 
ha. .ent another driver and a different carriage ? My nght 
eye throb., my heart quakes, and all the quarter, look void. 

I see eTerything turned upside down ! 

SAis.-(HM™y tU sound of th «keU). Friend, friend, the 

carriage has arrived ! 

VraA— How do yon know f 


Oheta — By all means 
§AK..-— And the balloc: 
Oheta— 0 ar tainly . 
Sak.— A nd yon, too, ] 


carnage in, 


smashed 5 and I, too, your servant, snail me. 
§AE.— Well, I’m the king’s brother-in-law ! 


Oheta— That would all be right • but tnen i snan cease 

to be niy own lein ^ : 

^AK.— Eh, you, let everything perish • ( but ) bring in the 
carriage along the broken part of the wall. 

Oheta— Break, thou carriage, go to pieces along with the 
master ! Let there be another carriage. TU go to the 
master and inform Mm ( to that effect. ) (Enteriy). How ! 
It is not broken ! Master, here is come your carriage I 

Sak.— Are not the bullooks snapped, and the reins dead, 
and you too have not perished ? 
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Sak.-— F riend, come 5 we shall inspect the carriage. Friend, 
you are my preceptor, my most revered preceptor. I look 
upon you with respect, as one to ba treated with confidence 
and honour. So you should get into the carriage before me. 

Vita — .So be it. ( He goes to mount ). 

Sak.— O r rather, you stand aside. Is it your father’s 
carriage ( as it were ) that you get in before me ? I am the 
master of the carriage, and I therefore shall go in first. 

Vita — But your honour said so ( i. e. asked me to do it ). 

^AK.—Even though I did say so, still it would have been 
proper etiquette on your part to say— Master, please get 
in ( first yourself ).” 

Vita — (Well, then), let your honour get in. 

Sak. — H ere now Pll mount it. Sthavaraka, my servant, 
my son, turn the car around. 

GhetA — (JHamng Utrned it around). May master mount it. 

Sak. — (Mounts and looks in j shotvs fear, quickly Aismounis, 
and clings to the neck of Vita ). Friend, friend, you’re 
dead, you’re dead ! There is a demoness or a thief seated 
inside the car. So, if she is a demoness, then we are stolen, 
both of us } and if she is a thief, then we are gobbled up, 
both of us ! 

Vita — Don’t you fear. How can a demoness come to occupy 
this bullock-cart ? May it not be that your eyes being, 
dazzled with the heat of the mid-day sun, there arose this 
hallucination on your seeing the shadow of Sthavaraka, with 
the cloak on ? 

Sak.— Sthavaraka, my servant, my son, are you alive ? 

Oheta— -Y es, I am. 

— Friend, there is a female seated inside the carriage. 
You had better see it . 

Vita— W hat t A woman ? 

Let ns pass away quickly by the road, with bent heads, 
like bullocks whose eyes are dazzled by the falling rain-drops j 
for the eyes of me, to whom esteem in public assemblies is 
dear, are afraid to gaze npon high-born ladies. ( 16 ) 

V With surprise to herself). Whatt Here is the 
same royal brother-in-law, who is an eyesore to me ! Then 
indeed I am in peril, I, the unlucky one I Now this visit of 
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my unlucky self here has turned out fruitless, like u handful 
of seed sown in saline soil. So what shall I do here ? 

^AK.— This old fellow, Oheta, is a coward ? he won't peep 
in the carriage. Friend, you look into it. 

ViTA-~<»Wh 0 re's the harm ? All right | so be it. 

Sak.— H ow I The jackals are flying about in the sky and 
the crows scampering along ! So I'll run away before my 
friend is eaten up with eyes and gaaed upon with teeth . 

ViTA {Seeing Vasantasen^*, sorrowfully, to himself). Ah ! 

How is it that the doe is following a tiger ! Oh, alas i 

Leaving the male swan, resplendent like the autumnal 
moon^ and reclining on a stretch of (white) sand, the female 
swan has taken herself to a crow I (Id) 

(Aside] to Vasantasen&), 0 Vasantasen^, this is neither 
proper nor becoming. 

Having first proudly spurned him, you're now com© at the 
bidding of your mother, for the sake of money j-™ 

Vas.— No } (Sh$ nods her head). 

Vita — 

Then I think ( you came ) owing to the profession ol 
a courtesan being characterized by absence of generosity {». e., 
by a desire for money). (17) 

Why, I did (formerly) say to you—"*' 0 good maiden, serve 
egnally one mUoh coveted by you and one disliked by you." 

Vas. — I came owing to an interchange of carriages. I 
beseech your protection T \ 

'^j^A — -afraidj be not afraid.“™All rightj I will 
deceive hinx^^ (ApproMching §a^llra). Bastard, it is true? there^S 
actually a demoness intrude. 

§AK.— Friend, friend/i’f there's a demoness, then how has 
she not stolen you ? And a thief, then how haves^t you 
been devoured ? 

IjtifA— -What is the good of'sdiscuising that f'---Wellv^®''^y 

if We enter the city of UJJayin! j^ing on foot, through the 
tow of orchards, then what iS-the ^rm (in that) ? 

g|AK. — If we do so, what goodx Wbuld it do ? 

ViTA-^If we do so, we get exercise and avoid giving 
trouble to the bullocks* 


before (s. e, ia tbe presence of) the deities and the Br§,hmana8 ? 
Noj no I Fll mount the carriage and go, so that, seeing me 
from afar, they will say “Here goes our master, the king*s 
brother-in-law/^ 

,j Vita— ■( To Mmself), It is difficult (ue. impossible) to 

f convert poison into medicine. All right. Let it be thus, 
{ Alottd), Bastard, here’s Vasantasent, come to you of her 
own accord, as an abkisarika. 

VAs.“-»Heaven forbid— heaven forbid ! 

Sak.— ( Joyfully), Friend, friend, has she come to 
the great man, a human being, ( another ) Krishna ? 

Vita.— Y es. 

|i Sak.— T hen I have attained unprecedented good fortune I 

On that occasion I had angered her ; now I’ll fall at her feet 
and reconcile her. 

li Vita— You have spoken well ! 

!; Saku— H ere I’ll fall at her feet. {Approaching Vasantasend). 

If Mother, mamma, listen to my request i — 

Here I prostrate myself at your feet, O • you with large 
byes; O pearly-toothed one, I place my folded hands on the 
ten nails of yonr feet. — 0 beautiful-limbed damsel, I beseech 
^our forgiveness for whatever ill I, tormented by love, did 
towards you. I am your slave ! (18) 

Ym.— {Angrily). Get away 5 you are speaking wickedly. 
{Strikes him with the foot ). 

^AK.— (lirmM>%). 

This head of mine, which was caressed by my mother and 
mamma, and which did not bow even to the gods, has beeh 
struck down (by her) with her foot, as' a Jackal treats a carcass 
in the Jungle. (19) 

You, SthiLvaraka, my slave, where did you come across her^ 
OhSTA— M aster, the highway was blocked by the rustic 
carts. I therefore stopped my oar near Oh&rudatta’s garden j 
and while I got down there and was giving a turn to the 
wheels (of another’s cart), she must have got in by mistaking 
our carriage for her own; so I infer. 

§AK. — What ! She came owing to an interchange of 
Carriages, and not to meet me (as her lover) I Th^ gat 
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down/ get down from my carnage ! Y on are going io n 
that penniless son ol a merchant ( i. e., Ohanidatta ), atsd 
make my bullocks carry you ! Ah, get down, get down ! . 

born servant-maid, get down ! 

Vas.— To tell the truth, I feel honoured by these w< 
( of his X I am going to meet that worthy Oh&ruda 

Now whatever must happen, let it come. 

Sak. — 

Seizing you by the hair with these two hands of in 
which are decked with a row of lotuses in the form of t 
ten nails, and which were yearning to pat you to 
accompaniment of hundreds of fond words, I shall ( fo 
with) drag down your lovely body from my carriage, Jus 
•Tatayu did the wife of V^li. (20) 

- Vita— 

' Ladies like these, who are accomplished, should noi 
seized by the hair- for, the creepers growing in j)Tob 
deserve not to have their foliage lopped off. (21) ' ' 

V So you may stand off; I’ll help her to dismbunt, 


' ' ( Vasantaseiil dismounts and stands in one corner ), 

To himself ). That fire of my anger, which was 
kindled on that occasion when she spurned my suit, has 
to-day been inflamed by, this her ( insult of ) kicking. So 
now kill her. All right; I’ll (proceed) in this way, 
(Aloudj^ Friend, friend ! . 

If you desire ( to wear ) a large cloak, with long fringes 
and having hundreds of tassels, and to dine upon flesh and 
derive satisfaction (therefrom), ( munching ) with the sound? 
chuhoo^ehuhoo^ ehuhhUf ehuhao—chuhoOf'^ (22) . 

Vita — Then what? 

§AS:.— Do what I wish. . ^ 

Vita— Very well. I’ll do It, but excepting an execrable 
[ sinful ] deed ( that cannot be done )., 

SAS.-~Frl0na, there is not even the remotest trace of the 
Job being such as [being difficult] cannot be don©. There 
is no demoness whatever in it, 

Vita— Speak out, then ( what it is ). 








Closing % 

II I kill her who is young, a woman, and an ornament of 
onr oity, and who, although a courtesan, bestows her lo'^e in 
a manner unlike that of the courtesans’ qnarter, and who is 
(withal) innocent, then with what boat shall I cross the riirer 
of the next world ? (23) 

§AK.'— I will give yon a boat. And moreover, in this 
deserted garden, who would see you killing her ? 

Tisa— ' . . ■ . 

The ten quarters are seeing me, and the sylvan deities, and 
the moon, and this sun with his brilliant rays, and Bharm® 
(Righteousness), and Wind, and the sky, and the internal sotil, 
and also the Earth, the witness to all holy and unholy acts. (24) 
§AK.-— Then put your cloak over her, and kill her. 

Vita— Fool, you are damned I 

§AK.— This old jackal is afraid of ( committing ) sin. All 
right I I’ll persuade my servant Sthavaraka. Sthavaraka, my 
slave, my son, I’ll give you golden bracelets, 

Oheta— And I will put them on, 

§AK,— I’ll get a golden seat made for you, '' 

Oheta— And I will sit’ ( on it ). ' •' 

Sak.— I’ll give you all the leavings of my food, 

Oheta— And I will eat them, 

§AK. — I’ll make you the head of all my servants. 

Oheta— Master, I will become ( the head ). 

^AK.— Then do my bidding. 

Oheta— Master, I will do everything, excepting such as 
cannot be done. 

gAK.— There is no trace of impossibility about it . 

Oheta — ^Let my master speak out ( what it is ). 

Sak.— Kill this Yasantasend ! . , 

0HETA“-“Fl6ase, master don’t ask me that j, this noble 
lady was brought here by my unworthy self owing to an 
interchange of cars. . . : 

§AK.— You, slave, have I no mastery even over you ? 
Oheta— Your honour is the master of my body, but not of 
my morals. So please, master, excuse me I am verily afraid, 
^AK.— "Being iwy servant, of whom are you .afraid^ ,■ » ■ 

. Oheta — Of the next world, master. ' . * * 

§AK.— What is that < next world’ ? 
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Oheta— -M aster, it is the consequenoe of oae^s good and 
bad aots. 

Sak.-— O f what kind is the consequence of good acts ? 
Oheta— (T o be) like my master, adorned with many golden 
OfBaments. 

Sak. — A nd of what sort (is the consequence) of bad acts? 

Oheta— .(T o be) like me, who have become an eater of 
others’ food. So I will not do an unholy deed. 

§AK.— -Aye, you won’t kill her ? {He heats Mm in a variety 
of ways), 

Oheta — The master may beat me or kill mej but I won’t 
do an unholy deed. 

Since I am made a born slave by the faults of my luck, I 
shall not buy any further (store of evil luck), and for this 
feason I refrain from committing a sinful deed. (85) 

Vas.-— Sir, I beseech your protection ! 

Vita-— B astard, forbear, forbear] Noble, Sthavarafca 
noble ! 

Even this penniless man, in such a miserable condition, and a 
menial, desires reward in the next world *, but not so his master. 
Then why do such persons not meet with instant ruin, who 
multiply unworthy deeds and never do a worthy one ? (26) 
'Moreover-— .''y. ■ 

providence, ever searching for weak points, is unjust, since 
slavery is his (Sthd.varaka’s) lot and mastery yours : and since 
he does not enjoy your wealth and you are not made to do his 
bidding. (27) 

§AK. — ( To himself). The old jackal is afraid of unright- 
eousness, and this born slave is afraid of the next world. But 
I am the king’s brother-in-law, an aristocratic gentleman I 
Whom do I fear? {Aloud), Ton born slave, Ohefa, you go 
away. (3-ettiag into a secluded spot, you wait there, enjoying 
rest in .solitude. . , , . 

Oheta-— -A s the master orders. {Approaching Vasaatasena) 
Lady, only thus far lay my power. 

^AK, — {Girding up his toms). Stay, Vasantaeenl, stay. I 
am going to kill you ! 

Vita — Ah, will you kill her in my presence? {He seims him 
hp the neck). 


Actviit] ior ii>p, 178-180. 

Sak. — (Falls on th@ ground,). My friend Is killing (me), the 
master. (Shows that he faints ; regaining consciousmss), 

I hav always fattened him on meat and ghee | but now that 
a business has arisen (to be done), how is it that he has turned 
my enemy? (28) 

(Refleeting). Well : I have found the remedy. The old 
jaekal has given me a warning by shaking my head. So Fll 
(drat) send Mm away and then kill Vasantasend, III 
(proceed) in this way. Friend, as to what I said 

to you ; how can I, born in such a very large family, of the 
size of a malla&a (cup), ever do such a wicked deed ? I spoke 
(in that fashion) simply to force her into compliance with 
my proposal. 

VlIA— 

Why talk of one’s family, since in such matters it is 
a man’s character that makes him (what he is)? Even thorny 
trees grow exceedingly large in a fertile field. (29) 

Sak.— Friend, she feels bashful in your presence, and 
(therefore) does not accept me. So you should take yourself 
off. The slave Sth^varaka, whom I beat, has already gone. 
(See),— here he goes away running. So please (catch him and 
then) come back with him. 

ITita— ( T o 

Vasantasena would not accept this fool in my presence, out 
of a sense of pride. So I’ll just secure privacy for her (by 
going away) : for love becomes enjoyable ( or, gains fiavour) 
only through the confidence born of privacy. (30) 

(Aloud). All right. I’ll go. 

Y AB»~^(S 0 u{ng him hy the hsm of Ms cloak), I repeat, sir, 
that I beseech your protection ! 

Vita — F ear not, fear not, O Vasantasend ! Bastard, let 
Vassntaseni ramain a pledge in your hands. 

Sab:.— -Yes. Let her remain in my hands as a pledge (also, 
to perish). 

Vita — Honestly ? 

Sak.— Honestly . 

Vita— ( Going a littU distance ). Or rather, this wicked ^ 
fellow might kill her when I am gone. So I’ll oonOeal 
myself and Just observe what he intends to do. ( He remains 
III m oormr ). 
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Sak—WoU, (now) I’ll kill her. Or rather, this cunning 
rascally BiAhmana, this old jackal, might porhapa go and 
hide himsoH, and behaving like a fox might cheat mo. So 
I’ll lust do this to deceive him, (Hi mllects some fiowers and 
isJrates himself). Girl, girl, Vasantasend, come ! 

ViiA— Ok ! He has turned a gallant ! Ah! Now 1 feel 
at ease. I’ll go now. (Bml). 

ft A TT — 

I give you gold, speak oaressingiy, and fall down (afc your 
feet) with my head having the turban on. Still, 0 damsel 
with pure teeth, why don’t you desire to aceept me as your 
servant? Men, alas^ have to suffer anguish ! (31) 

What doubt is there about that ? 

(With face htnt down she recites these two verses, beginning 
^Xon man of evil deeds’ &c. ). 

You man of evil deeds, you wretch ! Full of sin that you 
are why do you tempt me with money, in this matter ? Uor 
bees never abandon a lotus of graceful actions and pure 
(beautiful) form. (32) _ 

An effort should be made to serve a man of (good) family 

and (virtuous) character, even though he may he in reduced 

circumstances. For, love for a worthy personage constitutes 
the glory of courtesans. (38) 

’ Moicovcx, huviug iccoited to the maugo-trce, I shull uot 
betake myself to the Palas'a tree. 

■ §AK — Tou Blave-born maid, you’ve called that peunilecs 
OhSradatta a maugo-tree, while me you have deaoribed ae a 
PaUe'a, and not even as a Kimsluha I ton, who have been 
thus ..»!" £ me name8,-Btill you remember that same 

Ohdrudatta? . _ 

' VASi,i~-When he is enshrined just in my heart, why shonld 

he not be remembered P ' .. a •*. 

§ab:— N ow I’ll crush you, and him who is still stationea in 

your heart, both together ! So wait, O you who love that 

nenniiess merchant-man, wait 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Vas,— S peak, speak- speak out once more those charming 

^^1ak!^Now let that slave-born penniless Oh&nidatta save 

■ ,youv(if k© can) ■! :^'V ; ^ ■■■ •“ 

TAS.»-He will save me if he will see me I 
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nii kill yoa? like J'ataya (killmg) Dranpad! ! (35) 

(fie is about to strike her), 

Yas.-— 0 mothor, where are yovi ? O noble 
S;M0 perKon is now dying, with her desires still nnlulfilled I 
Kow I will cry out loudly (i.e. for help). Or no, it would be 
surely a disgrace that VaaantasenA should be crying aloud,— 
Bow to the noble Oharudatta ! 

Sak.— S till the bora slave ia calling out the name of that 
same villain 1 (Ho sehes her hj the throat). Remember, thou 

born slave, romeinbor ! 

Vas.— -B ow to the noble Oharudatta ! 

SAK.—DiQ, thou born slave, die ! ( Gesticzdates strangling 

her and killing her ). 

( Vasautasena faints and falls down senseless ). 

iAK— ( )« 

( I have killed ) that wicked girl, Who was a repository 
of faults and a dwelling-place of immodesty, and who, full 
o! love, came to sport with that Oharudatta, who had come 
here, her end being near. But why am I thus describing the, 
valour of my arms ? The poor woman dies even when 

deprived of her breath, 90 as never to rise again, as did SltS 

in the Bh&rsta ( age ). (^®) ^ u t 

Because she wouldn’t accept me who ^ was courting hex, i 

killed In my wrath that courtesan. Seeing that the Fuskpa- 
karandaka lonely, I suddenly frightened her { # a. 

gtraiieied her ) with the noose ( of my arms ). My brother 
and my father, and my mother like Draupadl, who have-not 
witnessed this sort of valorous exploit of their son, have 

indeed, missed a treat ( to their sight ). (37) ■ t,,, 

' Very well. Now that old jackal would come back ; so 1 11 
move away hence and wait (in another spot). {Does accordingly), 

( Muter iny^ with the Oheiln) 

Vm-Itoopeisnivcl'ji Ohota 8thS,varaka ( to come 
back ). Bo I’ll MW 8-iB tbe baetard. ( WalUnj , ahmt mi 




oBi§rmf ^ ). Ha ! Here's a tree fallen Jnst in onr waj I 
And wMle falling it has killed a woman ! Ton linlnl (tree), 
what a wicked deed yon have committed 1 Now, we too have 
been completely brought down ( into ill luck ), by the sight 
of the woman killed by the fall of your sinful self. This is a 
bad omen ; so, to tell the truth, my mind is lull of misgivings 
about ( the fate of ) YasantasenL May the gods grant safety 
in all ways ! ( Appvomhing §ak4ra ). Bastard, here I have 
induced the Oheta Sth&varaka ( to come back ). 

Sak.— You’re welcome, friend. My son, my slave, 
SthAvaraka, you too are welcome ! 

Oheta — Thank you. 

TiTA-«»Return my pledge. 

Sak. — Pledge ? Of what sort P 

Vma-— V asantasenl. 

SaH.— S he’s gone ! 

Vita — ^W here ? 

^AK.-^Just immediately after you ( Ui. at your back). 

Vita — ( Surmisinglg ). Surely, she couldn't have gone in 
that direction ! 

^AK,— Tn what direction did you go f 

Vita — ^I n the east. 

ilAK.— Well, she went towards the south ! 

Vita-- ■! went to the south ! 

§AK.— She went to the north ! 

Vita — ^You are telling something in great agitation ( or, 
tfhat is extremely contrandiotory ). My mind does not feel at 
eise ( entertains a doubt). So tell (me) the truth. 

§AX.— I swear it by your head and by my feet. So ooinpos® 
font heart. I killed her I 

Vita — ( Sorr&wfuUy ). You have really killed her f 

^AKc— If you don't believe in my words, then observe this 
first exploit of Samsthinaka, the king's brothdt'!n>Iaw I 
{ Show h»r body 1). 
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YvsA’^-«(Comm 0 t& MmmlJ\ mournfully). 0 Ya^antasent I 
Tlie river of tise water is the £om of innocence is dried up 
Love liai departed to its original home ! Alas, alas ! O jon 
who were an adornment of yonr ornaments, you with that 
sweet face, yon that shone with your fondness for amoroii 
sports ! Ton that ware the river of goodness, with laughter 
lor the sandy hank, the refuge of persons like me ! Alas* 
alas f The market of passion, the treasure-house of merohandise 
of beauty, is now pulled down ! (38) 

(TomrfuUy)^ Alas, Oh, alas ! 

What indeed oould be the purpose for which you committed 
this deed ! The sinless beauty of this city has been felled by 
you who are almost an embodiment of sin (wickedness). (39) 

( To Mnsilf). Ah, this wicked fellow might perhaps shif^ 
on me (the guilt of) this criminal deed. All right 5 PH leav® 


do you escape now, putting the guilt on me? Now I hav* 
been rendered so very helpless. 

Vita— Oh, go to the devil ! 

§AK.— 

I will give you money to the extent of a hundred gold 
coins I I will give you a U>r*hh,ya%a^ together with a vodt,* 
Let this my exploit, which is the abode of (i.s. of the nature 
of) crime, be common to all persons ( 1 . s, do not disclose 
my name ). (40) 

Visa— Fie I Let it belong to you alone I 

Ootsa— H eaven forbid I 

(S^akma l&ughii ). 

.Visa — 

Let there be absence of Joy (on your part} 4. #. 
feel sorry ), give up this laughter} fie upon your MendsMp 
which is humiliating and dishonourable ! May I never come 
la contact with yon again 1 I cast you off, who are without 
gun» (virtue), like a broken bow (without yu^a-atring). ( 41 ) 


^ Names of different coins. 
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§AK.— Friend, 

please he not angry 

into this lotus-pool and sport ( la its ' 

Vita— “ 


The people ( c 

if this city ) eonsidor 

wicked (or, ainfnl ) while serving 

had not. fallen 

( so low as now ). 

follow yon? who have now killed a 

again be feari 

!ally looked at 

u tt < A ^ A€i "S 

the women of tl 

iis city ? ( 4i ) 


( the king ) 1 ( Setzs^ 


k^K —What, you slave, v/aat go yon tmj r 

oommitted a orimo ? All rights ( I will ma«ago ) 
l'[ah,.offminyormmm» ). Take ttae oraamsnte, - 
Ihandowr to yon. They are mine tlnring the time 
I have to deebrate myseHi on other oooarfona they 
be yonm , , 

Oheta— These look well on my master's own 
ol what ns© ar® they to me t 

§AK —Well, then, he off*, take away those biillod 
Btay m* the aisle oifche elephant-oornioed npper tere 
my palaoe, until I come ther « 

OhsxA—- A s my master orders- ( )• 










holy words. ( Be ncitee the mrses beginning mih * Tn^imm 
most sorely attains heaven' &c., wMeh he hai repeated Ufwe), 
have had enough of this ( seeking after ) heavanf so 
long M I do not reqnite the obligations ol that Vasantasen , 
the devotee of Buddha, who bought me ofi from those two 
gamesters by paying ten gold-pieoes. From that tim® 1 
consider myself as having been purchased by her [ as a > 
{8ming). Ha! What may this be, that is heaving msW® 

these leaves P Or rather 

I think that these leaves are throbbing as they were (first) 

hMt«d by the hot breeees and (then) moUtened hy the watet 
ol my garment, (the learei whloh) reiemble wingi (ol blrd») 
with their feathers extended. (46) 

(VaflantasonI regairn mmoiommm and puts forth hr hand), 
TssM.— H al What! A woman^s hand is coming out, 
adorned with fine ornaments ! What ! Another hand, too 
(Oissrass it variously). I aeem to recognize this hand. Or 
why, what doubt can there be ? Surely it is that same hand 
wMoh granted m® safety ( «. «. freedom ) I Well 5 I wil 
see. (GssiimlaUs meovering it 5 observing and reeogmmng). 
2t Is she, that same devotee of Bnddha ! 

(Tasantasenfi shows « desire for waUv), 

Tbs M.—HOW I Sho asks for water I And the 
of! I What shall I now do about this f All fight | I will 
let this garment drip over her. (Dees so). 

(Vasantasenfe regains eonsoiousmss and rises. The Mendioant 
fans her with the hem of his vloak). 

Vas.— Sir, who may you be ? 

Thb M.— Whet, doe* not yonr ledyehip, the worehipper 
oIBnddhe, remember me (whom yon) puteheied with ten 

gold-pieoes? 

Vas.— I do remembet (now). But ItisnH as you saje—” 
2 t ware far belter that I was dead I 

Ts® M.*— 0 worshipper of Buddha, what may this he ? 
VAS.-«(F»a dejeoHon). What befits the prolesilon of a 

courtesan. . 

Tsa M.— Please stand up, 0 worsMppe# of Btiddha, stand 
«?» by supporting yourself with this oretper growing near 
this tree. (Senie dmn th« orsoper). 
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(VaiantasanS seizss ii md stmd§ up), 

Tsb M.— In this Vik&ra (oonvent) hard by, there dwells 
(a nnn), a sister of mine by faith. T©% the devotee (ol 
Baddha) should reoover the composure ol yoar mind in that 
place, and then go home. So, please walk very slowly, 
0 worshipper of Buddha ! (IFaW« about i seeing). Mske 
way, worthy sirs, make way! Here^s a young lady, and 
here^s a mandioant ; (still) this is my righteous (holy) duty. 

He is (really to be oalled) a man who is restratned (In 
the us® of) his hands, his, mouth, and Ma senses. What can 
the kimg^s (iaw-)eoiirt do to Mmf The next world lies 
firmly (grasped) in Mi hand. (47) 

(Bmunt Omms), 

Thm mde Act VUI,, ilflad 
< Th® Killing of Tasantsieal.^ 


ACT IX. 

(Tkm mtsr iodhaaaka, (h hadk). 
§oiihAnA<a-=— T he officers of the law-eouft have tordeted 
m® ; O Sodhanaka, go to the Judieial hall and see that the 
seat® are ready So then I will Just go to the Judicial 
chamber to make them ready. (WaUing uhout and seettsy). 
Here is the court of Justice. I will just enter it. {BnUrs, 
smcps ii md arranges the seats). I have swept the court-hall 
clean and arranged the seats. So I will now go and report (the 
same) to the Judges. (WaUs sesmg). How ' now.! 

H 0 r@’'s that wicked fellow, villain and rogue, the Klhg’'i 
brother-in-law, coming in this very direction I So I will 
(first) keep out of ths range of his sight and then go, (ff« 
stands aside in a 00 rmr). 

(FAem enter §aklfs, dressed sn gaud^ aitire). 

§AE.-— ■' ■ • V 

I have bathed with water, fluids and liquids, and sat in 
orchards, gardens and groves in the company of ladies, 
damsels and women, like a 0>andharva®having well-shaped 
(ofj well-decorated) limbs, (ly ^ ^ ^ ^ 

For one moment I have my hair knotted | in the next 
i wear it matted and bound up (like an ascetic). For one 
moment I have long, flowing treieesj In another eurly hair. 



SI 




Obitriidatta ! Moreo.ver, iio la known to be poor i every tkiug 
will be ( believed as ) possible in bis oase.-~-All right, 1^11 
go to the court of Justice and lodge a written eoinplaintj 
before ( anyone else has done so),, that Oharudatfea strangled 
Vasantasena and murdered her. So, then, I’ll Just repair to 
the law-court. (^Walking abmt and observing). Here’s that 
law-court! I’ll enter it. Entering and looking on). How! 
They have kept the seats ready arranged ! So, until the JufJges 
arrive, I’ll sit down here for a while in this grassy 
quadrangle, and wait. ( Stags aeeordingly ). 

So. — (1 Walking.in another direction, looking before him ). 


KEyastha, ond others ). 

The Judge— S irs, ^reshthin and K4yastha 
Sb. & K.— We await your honour’s commands ! 

The Judge — See, it is verily difficult forjudges to find 
what lies in the minds of others, as a Judicial trial is depeadenti 
on ( a number of ) other matters. 

People (e. e. contending parties) bring up (for trial) trans» 
actions which are { *. e. whose real eharacter is ) hidden 


em 

interest, they never tell in the court their own faults. (So) 
the king inonrs the blame ( for the failure of Justiee ), whose 
intensity is augmented by ( the eontentipns of ) one party as 
well as the other. In short, nothing but odium Is commonly 
to be got by a judge, appreciation but seldom (falling to 


People, completely ignorini 
the offences ( of others ), but 




Wtto there are that desire to present oases ( to-day ), 

SOv"-“As yonr worship orders. {Going out). Gientlemen, 
the Judges ask, who are here that desire to present cases ? 

SAK,~( ). The judges have arrived! {WalUng 
forth arrogantlg). Here am I, the best of men, a gentleman, 
(another ) Krishna ( as it were), the king's brother-in-law 
the brother-in-law of the king, who want to present a ease I 

So. — {In flurry). Ahj At , the very commencement here's 
the royal brotheriindaw desiring to present a case t All 
right. Sir, please wait awhile, so that I will just 
( your presence ) to the Judges. ( Going to them ). 
here is this king's brother-in-law come to the 
wishes to present a case. ' 

Ths J . — How ! At the very commencement there is the 
king's brother-in-law wanting to present a case ! It is just 


persons (counsels) who commit 


expert in tracing ( the course of ) 


strangers ana relatives 5 giving bis decision 
ti: 

!.ue woaiij a cerror m Kue rogues 5 rignteous ; iree irom 
grfed even when the means exist for him (to take bribes) ? 
sincerely bent in his mind on ( diseovering ) the real truth, 
and able to avert the anger of the king. ( 5 ) 

Sk. & K.— 'Oan they apeak of merits as faults, even in 
your honour's case ? If so, then they would say that there is 
darkness even when there is moonlight. 

The J. — Sodhanaka, my good man, point out the way to 
the court of justice. 

§0.— -Please come, come; step (this way ), your worship » 

( They walk about )„ 






with him)! (Aloud), Pray seat yonrself. 

Ah ! This place belongs to me ; so Fll sit where I 
like 1 ( 2*0 §resbthin). FII sit here I (To §odhanal;ii). 
No^ I'll sit here! (Then placing his hand on th* head:ofih$ 
Judge ). Fll ait here ! (Thereupon he aits on the ground ), 
you wish to lodge a complaint ? 


tell us what it is. 

my busmesB in your ear, I am horn 
oi a mallaha ( cup ). 


like an eclipse at sunrise^ loreteiling the death ol some great 
man ! §odhanaka, the hearing of eases to-day will proTe 
troublesome I Go out, my good man, and say to him that he 
might go away, as his suit can't be heard to-day. 

So.— -As Tour Honour orders. ( Going out and appromMng 
ilaktra ). Sir, the judges say that you might go away 
«s your suit won't be heard to-day. 

§a:c.— ( Wrathfullg ). What, ho I My suit won’t be 
heard P It it be not heard, then I will inform my brother-in-law, 
the king P41aka, who is my sister^^s husband, and I will tell 
my sister and my mother, and I'll have this Judge removed 
and another appointed in his place. ( Me is about to ham ). 

§ 0 .— Sir, royal brother-in-law, stay awhile, so that I will 
Just inform the Judges ( of what you have said ). ( Appromh-. 
ing the Judge), Our royal brother-in-law here says in anger^ 
( Repeats what was said hy him ). 

The J. — Everything is possible in the case of that fool. 
My good man, say to him that he might come in, and that 
we will look into his suit. 

So. — ( Approaching Sak4ra ). Sir, the Judges say thfti 
you might come in, and that they will look into your suit. 
Please, sir, you may therefore go in. 

— First they say that they wouldn't look into it, and 
now that they would. So, obviously, the Judges must have 
got mightily frightened! Whatever I'll say, the same Fll 
compel them to accept as true. Very well ? I'll go in. 
( Entering and approaching ). I am doing very well I As to 
you, I can give or not give you happiness ( as I please ) I 
The J. — (To himself). Oh! Even when presenting a 
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My lathef Is the king^s fatheir-m-law| the king is the 
soii4B-Iaw of my lather. I mysell am the klng^s brother- 
in-lsw| while the king is the hnsband of my sister. (6) 

This J.-— All that is known ( to as ), 

Why describe one’s family, since one’s own oharaoter itself 
ig the determining factor herein? Even thorny trees grow 
exceedingly large in a good soil. (7) 

So describe y oar basines 8. 

Aas.-^I will Jast tell yoa. (But anderstand that) he ( L §. 
the king) won’t do anything to me even if l am gnilty 1 
Well, that brother-in-law of mine, being pleased with me, 
bestowed upon me the old garden Fnikp^karandaka, the 
best of all gardens, lor sport as well as lor cnstody. And I 
dally go there, to look after it, to see that it is (properly ) 
drained, and swept, and growing luxuriantly, and trimmed 
( as necessary ). As fate wonld have it, I saw therein— -or 
no, I didn’t see — the body of a woman lying ( dead ) on 
the ground. 

Ta® d. — And could you disoover who that dead 
woman was f 

-—O you Judges, how oould it be that 1 shouldn’t 
reeognisie that lady, so well-known, the adornment of our 
olty and wearing hundreds of ornaments f YasantasenS, who 
was enticed into the old Pushpakamndaka garden, when 
it was deserted, was killed by some villainous fellow 
fo? the sake of filthy lucre after having forcibly strangled 
her with the noose of Ms arms*, but not by me— ( Leaving it 
hal/^midf h$ mmrs hh % 

Tsa J.— What negligence on the part of the city’s police ! 

0 ireshihin and Klyastha, first write down the words 

«»«’ as part of the plaint. 

. K»— As your worship ■ orders., : ( i!>o#s so )* Sir, I have 

written , it. 

To Mmaslf). Hang it all ! I have to-day simply 
brought ruin on my own self, like the beggar gulping down 
the hot jj^aso ( milk preparation ) in a hury. Never mind} 

1 will ( pjfooeed ) In this way. ( Almti). O Judges, what 
I was saying was that it was by me that she was seen. 
Why do you make such a fuss about it ? ( TFi’iA hia foot kit 
mis out what was written )• 

d,— How do you know that she was killed for her 
money, and with th'-*> noose of nnne f 



-It. seems 
'o Mmsel 


-Well^ complaiHtsi are «••• 

What are they ? 

—One depending on arguments (or, on 
bhor on actual facts. The one whiol 
is (to be settled) by the plaintiff and 
.gainst each other). And what depen 
ded by the Judge with th® help of his 
§[._™3o, then, this case depends on 1 


toilh th^ couTt^^(i'y^ ^ 


So.^This is the law-oou3ft, mm 
(Thereupon both 

The Olt> LADt-~(^i5i>»’0oc^wy). 

fS I 

The J.— Weioome^good lady.l: ■ 
T HE O. ■ li.— Yes. (Siu down ), ; 
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The — ^Madam, are you the mother ol Yasantaseua ? 

The 0. L.— Yes. 

The J.-«-»Aad where has Vasantasena gone aow ? 

The O. L. — To the house of her friaad. 

The J.-— What is her frieud^s name ? 

The O. Ij,~-(To herself). Oh, fie 1 Oh, fie ! This is truly 
Yeiry shameful! (Aloud). This thing may be asked by a 
(common) person^ but not by a judge 1 

The J.— -Do not feel any shamej it is a legal necessity that 
is asking you. 

p 

Se. & K. — It is a legal necessity that is putting the 
question. There is no harm (in telling). (So) please answer. 

The O. D. — -What, a legal necessity ! If so, then may you 
gentlemen hear ! He is that well-known grandson ol the 
merchant Vinayadatta, and the son of Sagaradatta, who is 
called the worthy Oharudatta, and whose name it is auspi- 
cious to invoke; — he who dwells in the merchants’ quarter. 
With him my daughter is enjoying the pleasures of youth I 
Sak.— Y ou have heard, geutlemen I Write down these 

words ( of hers ). My complaint is against OhSEudatta 1 
^E. & K.— There is no harm in ( the mere faob ) that 
Oharudatta should be her friend. 

The J.— This suit ( now ) ^spands on Oharudatta 
( giving evidence ). 

Sb. ds K.— So it does. 

The J. — Dhanadatta, write dow% as the first portion of 
this casOj that Yasautasena went to the house of the worthy 
Oharudatta. How now! Wa have to summon even the 
worthy Oharudatta ! Or rather, it is the law that calls 
him ( sad not we ). Sodhaaaka, my good ma% go and 
respectfully summon the worthy Ondrudatta ( here ), gently^ 
without hurry, and without alarming him, telling him-s- 
<the judge wishes to see you’# 

So, — As Your Worship orders. ( Essit, Then entering with 
Oh&rudatta ). Oome, sir, come ( this way ) ! 

Oha'b. — ( Thoughtfully ). 

To tell the truth, this aummoaing of me, v^'ho am very well 
known to the King as regard* my aharaoter and lineage, 

M, T. 11 
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bespeaks a suspicion ( on his part ) owing to my ( pwient ) 

condition ( of poverty ). (8) 

{Befleetlng, To himself 

Oould it be that the King found out that A'ry aka, whom 
I met in the road as be was escaping from custody, was sent 
I, or did he, having spies for his eyes, 
me ), that I am now 
accused person ? (9) 

r that f I will forthwith 
Sodhanaka, my good man, show the 


of by me in my carriage 
come to hear of him ( as being helped by 
marching thus as if 1 were an 

Or rather, why should I think over 
repair to the law-court. {. 
way to the court. 

^ 0 .— Oome, sir, come ( this way ). 

( They walk about ). 

OSA-’b. ( With apprehension ). And 

The crow is shrieking in a harsh v 
servants are calling out for me repeated: 
is throbbing violently. These evil om< 
anxious ! (10) 

So.— Oome, sir, come (this way), gent 

(Walking about and looking before him ). This crow 

(here) seated on a withered tree, and facing the sun, is casting 
his left eye at me. There is no doubt that a dire calamity 
is to befall me. (11) 

( Again looking in another direction ), Ah I flow is it that 
here is a snake I 

This huge snake, who was lying asleep across my path with 
his coiled and swollen belly, is now darting at me in rage, 
with his eyes fixed on me, ( his body ) looking (dark) like 
powdered antimony, with his quivering tongue stretched out, 

and possessing four white fangs. (12) 

And moreover, there^s this :• — 

My foot planted on the ground slips, and yet the earth 
la not very web ( muddy ). My (left) eye throbs, and so does 
my left arm, again and again. And here again is this 
another bird (crowor vulture) uttering frequent pries. Ail this 
indicates most terrible death ; there's no doubt about it. (13) 
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Oha'b.— ( EnUrin^', looking on all sides ). Oil, th® suprsm® 
grandtur ol the court of Justice I For here— 

O’wing to its cruel elements, this royal court of justice loolis 
like an ocean; it has water in the shape of the mlnlaters 
deeply engaged in thonght; it is full of waves and oonckes 
in the form of the envoys (or, advocates)!; it has within its 
environs sharks and alligators in the forin of the spies j ; it 
is the abode of ferocions animals in the form of elephants and 
horses; it is thronged with Ka’hka birds in the form of 
the litigants shouting various complaints; it is the resort ®f 
serpents in the form of the Klyasthas (writers); and it has 
its shores cut in by [ the rivers in the form of | politics 
( rales about the oondnct of oases ). (14) 

Well. (^Trging to sntef\ gestieulatss that Ms head strikes 
against the door. Reflecting'), Alaok-a-day I Here s another 
( additional ill omen ) ! 

My left eye throbs; and the crow is crying; and Just now 
my way was blocked by that snake. May good betide me 
throngh fate ! (16) 

Let me then get in, ( Enters 
Thb JnsoB—Here^s that Oharndatta, he who—- 
[ Possesses ] a face having a prominent nose and eyes with 
large corners. Such a face, surely, could never be the abode 
of having crimes wantonly attributed to it. For in the case 
of elephants, bullocks, horses and men, the form is never 

without a corresponding excellence of conduct. (16) 

rnHTA 'n .\?y greetings to the Judges ! Well, assessors, how 

do you do ? 

Thb J.-“(^**we%). Welcome to you, noble air! 
Sodhanaka, my good man, bring a seat for the noble one. 

^ bringing a seat). Here’s a seat. Please, air, be 
seated on it. 

( Oharudatta ai^s ). 


! 




pp* 206-208. J 
Oha'b."— Of what lady ? 


(Sising). Madam, I bow to you 


fittingly bestowed her youth ! 

Thu J.— Sir, the oonrtesan is yot»r friend ? 

(Oh^rudatta betrays shame). 

^AK.— 

Having himself killed her for her money, he is (now) trying 
to conceal hia wicked diced either in shame or out of 
cowardice. But surely, the king won’t conceal it (will bring 
it to light). (17) 

& K.— Noble Oharudatta, you may speak out 5 don’t be 
ashamed. This is simply the legal procedure. 

Oha'e.— (/» shame). Ye officials, how should I utter such 
a thing, viz. that a courtesan is my friend? Or rather, herein 
It is youth that is at fault, and not my character. 

The J. — 

So leave off all the shame you feel in.your mind. Tell the 
truth ; enough of delaying (or, have courage enough to tell the 
truth). An equivocal statement would not be accepted 
here. (18) 

Don’t be ashamed. It is the law-suit that is putting you 
the question. 

OHA"B.—Your Honour, with whom does my law-suit lie? 

{Arrogantly). Ah you, your suit is with me I 

Oha'b.-— A law-suit with you would be extremely unbear- 
able (detrimental) to me. 

§ak. — A h, you woman-killer, having killed that V a“anta“ 6 n&, 
beautiful and adorned with hundreds of Jewels, you now 
turn a deceitful rogue and hide it ? 

Oha'b.~—Tou are surely talking nonsense ! 


Is that courtesan your 
OHA'B.—That’s so. 

The J. — Well, where is Ya 
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Oha'e, — S he has gone home. 

^s. & K.— How aid she go? Whan did she go? And who 

accompanied her when she went? 

0'Ba''R,~— (T o himself ). What! Shall I say that she went 
nnobserved ? . 

^E. & K.— Sir, tell it (please). 

Oha'e.-— She went home. What more should I tell? 

§AK.— You entised her to my old PushpakarandaJca garden 
and killed her for her money by forcibly strangling her with 
the noose o! your arms. Ah, and now you say that she went 

home ? 

Oha'e.— A h you, talker of nonsense ! 

You are not thoroughly wetted by the waters of the clouds 
in the sky, like the tips of the wings of a chasha bird, (and 
still your face is darkened, without any cause ). What you 
assert is false. For, this face of yours loses its lustre, like the 

lotus in winter. (19) 

The J. — (Aside ; to the assessors). 

Imputing a crime to Ohirudatta is like weighing the 
Himalaya mountain, or like crossing the ocean (by swimming), 
or like capturing the wind. (20) 

(Aloud). H8 is, indeed, the 'noble’ Ohirndntta ! How would 
he do this euil deed? (Repeats the verse leginmng ‘A faoe 
having a prominent nose ’ ^c.). 

§AK —What 1 Are you investigating this case with (such) 
partiality ? 

The J.— Begone, you fool ! 

You, a low-caste fellow, are explaining the sense of the 
Vedas, and (yet) your tongue does not fail oS ! You are 
gazing at the sun at mid-day, and (still) your eyes are not 
suddenly struck blind ! You are putting your hand inside 
the blazing fire, and (yet) that hand of yours is ^ot ^ 

You are aepriving Oh&rudatta of his good name, and (still) 

the Earth does not (yawn and) gulp down your body | (21) 
How can the noble Oh&rudatta do an evil deed? 

He who left only the mass of waters in the ocean (which was 
the repository of jewels ), and gave away undreamt quantities 
of money,— how can that high-souled person, the unique abode 
of all noble qualities, commit, for the sake of money, a crime 
that is committed only by mean persons ? (22) ■ 




my daughter ! Game (to me), my daughter ! (Weeps). 


Vi's,— O h I Oh I While I was hanfeiug for Aryaka in the 
tniatilt following his escape from prison, I grew suspieions 
abolt a doted carriage that was passing along, and was going 
to search it 5 but then, just as I said— ' Oh, although yon have 
inspected (the carriage), I too wish to inspect it,^ I was kicked 
by captain Ohandanaka. Having heard this, may your 
honours decide (what to do)^ 

The J.— Well, my good man, do you know to whom that 


she was being taken to the old garden PmhpaMrandaka for 
sporting (with Mm). 

— ^You have (now) once more heard it (the same story), 


by B&hu 1 The dear water is ! 
falling in of the banks ] (24) 
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Vlraka, we’ll look into this complaint ol youys afteswafds" 
(For the present) Jnst mount this horse which ia standing 
outside near the entrance to the conrbj and go to the Pushpci- 
Mra%daha garden and see if there is any woman lying dead 
there, or not. 

Vs's.*"— Ai Tour Honour orders. {Emt. Then entering again)' 
I have just been there. Wall, I did see a woman’s corpse 
that the Jackals (lit. beasts) were eating np. 

^E. & K."— How did yoa know that it was a woman’s 
corpse ? 

Vi'b.-— I found it out by the remains (pcrtions) of the hair, 
arms, hands and legs (that were uneaten). 

The J.-’-Oh, fie upon the intricacy of worldly transactions ^ 
( Or, how difficult is the investigation of iaw-suits !) 

The more carefully is the (case) looked into, the darke^ 
it appears, Alas 1 The points of law (proof) are very clea’’^ 
(lit, well-oonneeted); but my Judgement finds it difficult to 
proceed (?®^. sinks), like a 00 w in a quagmire. (26) 

Oha’s.— ( To 

Just as, atits first blooming the bees come in a swarm to a 
flower to suck its honey, so, in times of calamity, a man’s 
troubles multiply when there are weak points. (26) 

The J.«“-“Noble Oharudatta, tell the truth. 

Oha^e.— . 

Whatever a parson, who ia evil-souled, jealous of 
another’s virtues, blinded by passion, and desirous of ruining 
another, tells falsely here (s.e., in the law-court), through the 
evil bent of Ms very nature,— is all that to be accepted (as 
true )? Is it not to be investigated ? ^ (27) 

Moreover:—' 

I, who do not even bend down a flowering creeper for 
plucking its blossoms, and never gather its flowers thus, — how 
could that I aver kill a weeping woman, seizing her by her 
long tresses having the (dark) shine of bees’ wings ? (28) 
Sak.— Y ou judges, do you conduct your proceedings with 
partiality, shat you allow this wretch, Ohkrudatta, to occupy 
a seat even now ? 

®a[:gl J.-™§odhanaka, my good man, do as he says. 

( (Sodhanaka does aecordinglg). 

CteA'B.— Consider, O judges, aonsider (what you are doing) 1 
i (Ms then leaves his seat and sits on the bars ground). 

^Or^^iatlSouId not be accepted as true ; it should be eonsiderd. 





§ak;.— (To Dancing in joy)- il6ign*fio • “ 

the sinful clesd done by me has failan oa another’s heaa > So 
Pli sit where Oharttdat.fca sat. (Doss so), Oharadatta, look, 
look at Bie ! Say, then, say that you killed her ! 

Oha'e.—SIis, judges I ( Bepeats what he had said before^ 
viz. ^Whatever a pargoa who is evil-soulecl ^c. Then 
heaving a sigh *, to himself). 

0 Maitreya, what is this ( going on )? It will end to-day in 

my destruction ! 0 my wife, born in a spotless Brahmana 

family ! 0 Bohaseaa ! you do not certainly see my calamity j 

You are ever ehaerlul, calamities being far ot ( from us )| but 
it is in vain ( that you do so ). ( §9 ) 

1 have sent Maltreya to get news of Robasena, and also 
to Vasantasen4, to return to her the ornaments given by her 
to him for ( making ) a golden toy-cart ( out of them ). 
But why is he late ? 

( Then enter Vitluahaka, carrying the ornaments ). 

ViD,— The worthy Oharudatta has sent me to Vasantasena, 
to go to her place, with the ornamonta, saying— ^‘Worthy 
Maitreya, Tasantasena sent dear Rohasena to Ms mother, 
after adorning him with her own ornaments. It was iP 
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ViD.— 0 friend, why are jou looking aa if yon were 
extremely distressed ? And why have yon been snriimoned 
here? 

Oha^b, — Friend, 

Verilyi by me, who am cruel and ignorant of (the Gsisteanoe 
of ) the next world, a woman,— or rather, Biafci herself, 

withont any dlstinctionp The rest this person 

will tell. ( 30 ) 

ViD.“— What, what is it f 

Oha^E.— ( Whispering in Ms ear ). Thus, like this, 

ViD. — -Who saya so? 

Oha'b.— (P om^s Sakdra % a sign). Why, tliia x)oor 
fellow, who has been the inatrament of the god of Dcathji 
says 30 of me ! 

ViD .— 5 io Ohanidatta). Why don^t yon tell them 
that she went home? 

Oha'e, — A lthough told it is not believed in, owing to my 
poverty (Ul the fault of my condition). 

Yxi>.—^0 yon gentlemen ! He who adorned this city of 
UJJayini by founding suburbs, and by means of monasteries, 
gardens, temples, tanks, wells, and saorlfioial posts— would 
he, because he is poor, commit such aa evil deed for the sake 
of filthy lucre ? (Wr-ath/tiHg). Oh, you, a whore’s son, royal 
son-in-law, Samsthaoaka, a lost libertine, you scoundrel 
imputing crimes to people, you monkej decked with numerous 
golden ornaments, say it in mg presence ! This dear friend 
of mine, who does not even bend down the madhavi creeper in 
bloom and thereby gather flowers, for fear that perchance its 
laaves might get torn (off the stalk) when.: It is." bent,' — how 
could he commit such an evil deed, despwable in both the 
worlds? Wait, you son of a bawd, just wait ? I will just 
break your head into a hundred pieces with this wooden 
etafl, which is as crooked as your heart ! 

§As:.—(--^?wyj’%). Llstan, listen, ye gentlemen ! It is with 
Oharudatta that I have a quarrel, or a suit. . Why than should 
this orow-foot-pated fellow break my head into a hundred 
pieces ? Ton can’t do it, you slave-born, knavish Brahmana ! 

(YiAushsbksi. raises Ms wooden staff arid repeats tchat he had 
said before. §ak4ra gets up in anger, and heats him. Vidushaka 
heats ^ak&ra in return. They both beat eaeh other. The 
ornaments drop down from under Vid.’a arm-pit ). 





Picking thitn up and looking at them j showing fern'}. 
fclemen, look 1 These ;we verily the orBaments &i 
girl ! ( Pointing to Oh4radatfca). For the sake oi this 


Osa'b . — (Aside *, to Via. ). 


The royal eye is weak, and it cannot perceive liram in 
ihia matter. If I were to tell, it would be (simp y) 
mmiliatioB, aud there would be inglorious death. (SI) 

The J. — Alas, Oh, alas ! 

By the aide of Jupiter, powerless and opposed by MafB, 
there has appeared this another planet, like a comet. ( SB ) 
^B. &K.—(Ohseri>ing, and addressing 'Vaaantasen&’’s mother). 
Madam, please just inspect these golden ornaments carefully, 
(and find out ) if they are the same or not. 

TSB Old L.— ( Seeing ). They are similar, but they are 
not the same. 

Ha ! You old bawd, your eyes have spoken, if 

your tongue has concealed it ! 

The O. L.— Ofi with you, you wretch ! 

Sb. & K. Please answer, without making any mistake, 

whether these are the same or not. 

The O L.— ’Sir, owing to the workman’s skill, they 

captivate my sight, but they are not the same. 

The J.— rladam, do you recognize these ornaments ? 

TTnr O Li -I say that I do not, I do not, indeed. 

are not recognized by me. Or perhaps they might tavc 

VxaoTi lYiftde bv the same workman. 


Surely different ar 


by human art 


For all workmen copy vn 
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Sb. & K, — Then to whom do they belong > 

Oha'b. — T o the daughter of this worthy dame here, 

Sa, & K,— How did they eome to be separated from her 
person ? 

OHA'B.-~They did in this way. Oh^ this— 

Sa. & K. — Sir OhSrudatta, you should tell the truth in this 
matter. For seej see— 

Verily, happiness is got by (telling) the truth. By telling 
the truth one does not incur sin. Sa and Tpa (Truth) only 
two syllables (akshara) are these, but they are imperiahible 
( mkskar& ). Do not hid® the truth by telling a He. ( ' o ) 

Oha'b.— I don’t know this much fuss about ornaments; 

I only know that they were brought (here) from my house. 

Sak.— F irst you kill her by entieiug her into the garden; 
and now you hide it by your deceitful canning ! 

Thb J. — Noble Ohiirudatta, please tell the truth. 

( For ) now, most assuredly, the heavy lashes ( of punish- 
ment ) will fall on this delicate body of yours, and so, too, 
will our wishes ( to acquit you as innocent ) fall ( to the 
ground ). ( 36 ) 

Oha'b,— • 

I who am born in a family of sinless persons have 
committed no sin. But if sin is thought to be committed 
by me, then what avails my being sinless ? ( 37 ) 

{ To himself ). And life is without purpose to me, now 
that I am separated ( for ever ) from Vasantasen^. ( Aloud ). 
0-eatIemen, what more need I say ? 

As is said, by me who am cruel and know neither cf the 
two worlds, a woman, and especially a jewel ( among women )» 
........ .The rest this person will say. (38 ) 

Sak.— '“W as killed.^* Oh! say you too-- <<By me (she) 
was killed/’ 

Oha'e.-— Y ou yourself have said it I 
: : Sas.- Listen, gentlemen, listen! She was killed by him I 
He himself has removed your doubt I So let capital paniah- 
ment be Inflicted upon this penniless OhSrudatta. 

Th® J'.-— I^odhanaka, ( it shall be ) as the King’s brother* 
in-law says. Well, guards, arrest this Obarudatta ! 

i Ths gmrds arresi him )* , 


The Old L.-^Be kmd, gmuemm, 

J.HB uiJ , , , :j He, who on that oeeasion 

,BcpeaUwhatsUhadmaUp,e vi.. «« 

daughte! has W klilod, well, she h .9 been killed. But let 
mTlooe-lived one, ObirndaU., live. Moreovei a sui he 
between the eompkmant and the defendant; aed l am the (real) 
complainant (in thie matter). So please release him. 

Sak.— G et .array, you born slave, off with you . What 
have you to do v^ith liiBi ? 

The J.— Madam,, yoa may go (now). Guards, please show 

her out. . . 

The 0 L — O my dear, my child ! ( Exit weeping ). 

(To himself ). I have done to him something 
which is worthy of myself 1 Now I’ll go. ( Ss.it ). 

The J— Sir Oharudatto, we ate anthorized ( merely ) 
to give our decision ( in a case); but the rest ( ho the 
the actual punishment ) depends on the King. i , 
Sodhanako, let king Palaka be informed ( in these words ).-- 
is a sinner. But Maau has kid down that a Brakmana 
is not to ba lulled; ( so ) ho might be ^ianished ^from thu 
oountry together xvith ail hk property intact. | o9 ) 

c!n — As Your Honour orders. ( Goes out and again eome. 
hach^ UarfiMg ). Gentlemen, I had gone there But 



Tt is but right that kings ( Ut. the protectors ot the earth ) 
f rkoed lo a pitiable plight, when pushed into such a 
e oi legal trials by their counseHors. ( 40 ) 

^^iroh-like men (i .. j^ges ), who would even believe 
ai a orow ( Which is black ) is • . ite, and who disgrace the 
( Judicial .) administw thousands of sinkiS 

1 nersons are being, and have been, klllea. ( 41 | 
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Friend Maitreya, please go, and at my request give, for 
the last time, my salute to my dear mother. And please 
look after my son, Roliasena. 

TxD.™ -When the root itself is out off, how oan the tree 
be looked alter? 

OHA'E.--Nay, say not so. 

The eon is the physical substitute of persons who have 
departed to the other world. So please bestow on Bohasena 
that very affection which yon had for me. ( 42 ) 

ViD.,-— ‘0 friend, sh'dl I ( be able to ) stipport life, 
separated from yon, having been your dear friend ( so long )? 

Oha^b.— A t any rate, please let me have a sight of 
Bohasena. 

ViD.^-Quite S05 that is all right. 

The J.— Well, Sodhanaka, let this fellow be removed 
( from here ). 

( Sodhanaka does so). 

The J.— Ho ! Who is there ? Let orders be issued to 
the Ohtodalas. 

{Then exeunt all the officers leaving alom Oharudatta ), 

So. — Sir, please come this way. 

Oha'b. — { Sorrowfully recites the verse h&ginning ^0 Maitregaf 
what is this to-day^ etc. Then in the void )— 

After my ease had been investigated ( decided ), by means 
of (the ordeals of ) poison, water, balance, and fire, then with 
Justice you might have to-day ordered a saw to be used on 
this body of mine. But as you are killing me, a Brahmana, 
relying simply on the words of my enemy, you will 
( surely ) fall into hell, along with your sons and grand* 
sons I ( 4S ) 

Here I am coming | 

( Exeunt alt ). 

Thus ends Act IX,, styled 
‘The Trial.' 


ACT X. 

{Then, enter Oharudatta, accom^janied by two Ckandalm )» 

Both — 

What then I Seek not the reason. ( It is this, that ) 
we are experts in ohaining and loading a recently- 
condemned criminal to the gallows, and are skilled in cutting 
off his head or impaling him without loss of time, ( 1 ) 

M, T. 12 
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Make way, gentlemeB, make way ! Here’s the worthy 
OMrudatta — 

On whom are put garlands of haravh'a flowers and who 
is in the custody of iia two, his executioners; he is now 
slowly and slowly losing lustrOj like a lamp with its oil 
exhausted. ( 2 ) 

Oha'b. — ( Mournfully ). 

These crows, cawing harshly near by, are expecting to 
feed on my body as though it were an oblation, -my body 
which is drenched with tears, has its limbs soiled with dust, 
is covered with (garlands of ) funereal flowers, and is 
besmeared with red sandal-paste. ( 3 ) 

Oh —Make way, gentlemen, make way ! 

Why should you look at this good man being hewn 
asunder by the edge of Death’s axe, this tree in the shape 
of a righteous man, being the residence of birds in the form 
of virtuous persons ? ( 4 ) 

Oome, O Oharudatta, come away ! 

OhaX— T he workings of a person’s destiny are verily 
inscrutable, since I have been reduced to such a condition: 

By the prints of ( the extended ) hand dipped in red-sandal 
paste, impiessed over all my limbs, and coveted over with 

Le-flout and sesamnm-powdet, I, a man, am turned into an 

animal ( about to be slaughtered ). ( & ) 

( Loohing before him). Oh, the common sense of the 
people I ( Mournfully ). 

Here these citizens, seeing the state to which I have now 
fallen are saying ‘Fie upon this mortal lot,’ with tears 
welling up ( in their eyes ), and being unable to save me, 
are blessing me with the words ‘May you go to heaven I’ ( 6 ) 
The Two Oh.— Make way, sirs, make way ! What are 


the ^ execution of a virtuous man,-— 

these four ought imt to be looked at 1 ( T ) ^ 

One Oh.— E h, Ahinfca, see, see ^ ^ 

When the chief man of the city is about to be slain by 
the fiat of Fate, is the sky weeping, or is the thunderbolt 
falling ( even ) though there are no clouds ? ( 8 ) 
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Thk Sboowd Oh. — O Qoiia, 

The sky is not weeping, nor is the thunderbolt falling 
in the absence of olouds. (But) these are the tears, flowing 
in torrents, from the clouds in the form of th® assem- 
bled ladies. ( 9 ) 

Moreover: — ■ 

As the condemned man is being led on, tha dust does 
not rise up from the streets, being sprinkled over with 
the tears of all people who are weeping. ( 10 ) 

Observing mournfully ). 

And these ladies in their mansions, putting forth their 
faces through the ( lower ) halves of the windows, are 
saying, with reference to me, ‘ Alas, O Oh&rudatta’! ’ and are 
shedding tears by conduits as it were (». a. in profusion). (11) 

The Two Oh. — -O orae, O Oharudatta, come along ! Here’s 
a proclamation-station. Beat the drum, and repeat aloud 
the proclamation ! 

Both — Listen, gentlemen, listen I This is the grandson 
of the merchant Vinayadatta, and the son of S^garadatta, 
who is called the worthy Ohdrudatta. By him, who has done 
an evil deed, the courtesan Vasantasena was enticed 
into the old deserted Pushpa&arandaka garden for the 
sake of a trifle, viz. her money, and was there killed by 
being forcibly strangled with the noose of his arms; then 
he was caught with the booty^ and himself also confessed 
( his crime ). Thereupon King Pdlaka ordered us to slay 
him. If anyone else commits a similar crime, which is good 
neither for this world nor for the next, him too King 
Palaka will condemn similarly ( to death )• > 

JV^ith dejection \ to himself ). 

My family, which was formerly sanctified by ( the 
performance of ) hundreds of sacrifices, and made illustrious 
by the chanting of Vedie hymns in crowded halls in 
sacrificial assemblies, is now being loudly named in the 
proclamation and polluted by ( such ) persons, unholy 
and q.uite different from them (my ancestors ), as I am now a 
man condemned to death. (12 ) 

( Shuddering and covering up his ears f Oh, dear 
Vasantaaen^ ! 

O you, with teeth white like the pure rays of the moon, 
aud with the lower lip resembling tha. beautiful coral, 
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mouth, hO'« 

am ( 90 ) helpless, ( now ; poison ( i 

o! ignominy ? ( IS ) 

BoTH—Make way, sirs, make way ! . \ 

Thi's store of the Jewels ( or, ocean ) of virtues, ( thi ) 
h for the good to cross ( the ocean of ) their miseries, 
;Mf) ornament, though not one of gol^this person is 
to-day being taken away from the city. ( ) 

VerUr'irthis world, all interest themselves in other 
^ !^when these ( latter ) ate in easy circumstances. 

ll difficult to flndoue who will show kindnoas to 

men who have fallen. ^ ') 

( Loohing on all aides ). 

These frienda ot mine, oovering up their fneea with the 
da ol their garments, are going farther away from me. 
=!,„neor ia f i «. behavea like ) a relative towarda a 
^rr^iaLmataneea, hnt no» hefriend. a man 

t^rcrrhar:::! ( the emwd The 

h,gTroTir;ow clear. 8o bring him up, with the aigna 
of the condemned put on. _ 

{Obdmdatta aiffda n»d 

what is thU to-day’ 

( Behind the curtain ). 

Alas, father I Alas, dear friend ! , . , , 

aux':^~(Listming;«o«mfrn,j). O yon, the chief of , our 

paste I Wish to ask a favour at your handa. 

Thb Two Oh.— W hat ! Ton would take a favour from 

Om“H-Heavon forbid! ( Still ). « in not 

like to' ill-behaved king 

invoatigatlon. So, I reqneat you for getting a ( Uat ) eight 
S”y son’s faoe, ao that I might (easily) obtain heaven. 

The Two Oh.--Tou may do so. 

Behind the ourtain )« 

Uas, Alas, father ! _ the ehjl^ 

Oh^rudatta, hearmg it, mournjmy r f y v 

oaate’ ). 



The Son-— O hj papa ! Ob, father 1 

ViD.— -Oh, dear friend f Where shall I see you ( again ) 
Oha's.— ( /Seeing his son and Us friend ). Ah, my son ! 
Ah, Maitreya ! ( Mournfully), Oh ! Aiaa ! 

Verily I shall have to remain thirsty for a long time 
in the next world} ( for ) very small, indeed, would he this 
libation of water oJffiered to me after death ( as the boy’ 
hands are so small ). ( 17 ) 

What shall I bequeath to my son ? {LooUng over hu own 
body and seeing his sacred thread ). Ah, yes ! Here’s a thing 
which I do possess — 

Which is an ornament to the Brfihmanas, though not made 
of pearls or of gold^ and through which oblations are offered 
to the gods and the manes. ( 18 ) 

( He hands over his sacred thread ). 

Oa.— Oome, 0 Oharudatta, come along ! 

The Sec. Oh.- — A h, you are calling the worthy Ohlrudatta 
without his title ( of Arya, Hhe worthy’ ) ? See, you ! 

Hnchaeked in its courisa, like a female colt broken loose 
from the reins. Fate verily comes ( thundering along ) 
pursuit of a man, by day and by night, in prosperity as 
well as in adversity. ( 19 ) 

Moreover;- — 

Have his titles ( noble appellations ) become empty r 
Should we not bow down our heads to him ? (We should ). 
Does not the moon, though eclipsed by Rahu, deserve to be 
saluted by the people in general ? ( 20) 

The Son — O h, you OhandMas, where are you taking 
sny father ? 

Oha'e.— O hild ! 

Bearing the garland of karavira flowers round my neck^ 
the iron spike on my shoulder and grief in my heart, I am 
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The Two Oh.— Y e citizens, make room for a moment. 
Let this worthy Oharudatta have a look at his son’s face 
Facing t he curtain ). Sir, (come) this way, in this 
dlrecbiou ! Oome, boy, come up here ! 

( Then enter Vidushaka with the boy). 



pp. 228-230.] 1^8 

lo»aay going to the place of execution, like the goat (at a 
iaoriace being led ) to the place of immolation for being 
killed. (21) 

Os.—Boy ! 

Verily we are not (to be called ) Ohtodaias, though we have 
b®ea born In a Ohdadaia family. Those who persecute a 
virtuous man,~«%‘ are ! the ainners, and they the 
Ohandllas. ( 22 ) 

Son— T hen why are you killing my father ? 

Oh.— M y long-lived boy, it is the king's command that 
^mmits the wrong (is to blame), and not we two. 

Son— K ill me, and let my papa go ! 

Oh.— M y long-lived child, may you that speak thus 
( i e. BO nobly ) live long ! 

Oha'b.— ( EmhvMmg Ms weeping son aromd the neck ), 

This is the all-in-all of love, equally aceassible to both; 
the rich and the poor ! It is a soothing anointment ( balm ) 
to/ the heart, though containing neither gandal nor m'fra 


{lie again recites the perse begmmng' Bearing^ rouna my ubck 
^ erjthen he ohserves^ and again repeats to himself the^ rerse 
beginning <And these wUh their faces copered up with the 
ends of tlieir garments’ ^c. ^ 

VlB.— You gentle ones, let go my dear friend Oharudattaj 
and kill me ( in his stead ) 1 

Osa'b.— Heaven forbid ! ( Observing-, to himself ). Now 

I learn it ! ( Ee recites again ‘Of one in happy circumstances’ 

Src.i then aloud— he recites again the verse beginning ‘And these 
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( OMndila ioes sa )» 

Oha'b.— 

I have already been reduced to a despicable state, brought 
on by adversity, having for its climax the loss ol my life 
in this fashion. And ( to add to that ) this proclamation 
cuts me to the qniok, that I should have now to hear that 
that beloved of mine was killed by me I ( 25 ) 

( Then enter SthSiVaraka in feUere, and imprisomi in the 
palaee ). 

g^H.- — (^Listening to the proclamation , distressfully ). How 
now I They are killing the innocent Oharudatta ! And my 
master has secured me with chains ! Never mind, 1 will 
shout out.-— Listen, sire, listen I It so happened that I, the 
sinful wretch, took Vasantasena to the old Pushpakarandaha 
garden, owing to an interchange of carriages. Then my 
master killed her by violently strangling her |with the noose 
of his arms, because she did not love’him | this noble person 
(Oharudatta) didaH do it. How ! Owing to the great distance 
nobody hears me I Then what shall I do? Shall I throw 
myself down? (Refeetingy H I do so, the worthy 
OhEfudatta would not be killed. All right, I will throw 
rnysell down through this old window, from this elephant- 
corniced terrace of the palace. Better that I should be dead, 
rather than the noble Oharudatta, the tree aSording shelter 
to the birds in the form of (all) well-born youths. If I die 
thus, I shall have obtained heaven I {Thereupon he throws 
himself down ). Wonderful ! I have not been killed, and 
( these ) my lettering chains have snapped asunder! Now I 
shaU find out where that proclammation of the ChEndalas 
comes from. {Ohserves and approaches). Oh, you OhEndElas, 
make foora, make room I 

The Two Oh. — E h, who is this that wants room ? 
fThe Oheta repeats what he had said before, 

* Listen^ etc. ). 

Oha's.— A h ! ^ ^ 

Who is this that has sprung up at such a time, when 1 am 
held fast in the noose of Death, like the Drona cloud when 
the corn is suffering from drought ? (26) 

Well, Sirs, have you heard ( all that ) ? 

I am not afraid of death? only my fair name is tarnished 
[and this is what pains me ], Death to me if (pwyed) pure 
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as wolooiae as ) tho birtk 



( free from guilt ) will be like ( L e. as welcome as ) tne mnn 
of a son. (37) 

Moreover 

By that mean fellow ( B'aklira ). whose enemy I never was 
and who is extremely narrow-minded, I was charged^ with 
crime — though ha himself was the orimiaal—as with a 
poison-besmeared arrow. (28) 

The Two OH:.-«-Sthavaraka, are you telling the truth f 
Oheta — ( Yes ), the truth. And ha also put me in chains 
linked together, and kept me, imprisoned in the elephant- 
corniced terrace of bis palace, saying * ( now ) you will aot 
tell any one ^ 

( Enuring )« 

§AE.— -( QUefully). 

In my palace I have dined on rice, and meat seasoned with 
pungent and sour sauces, and vegetables, soup and fish, and 
rice-cakes and treacled rice. (29) 

( Listening ). It seems to be the voice of a Ohandala speak- 
ing, as it has the ring of cracked bell-metal. And, since this 
loud noise of drums and kettle-drums beaten at the time of execu- 
tion is heard, I guess that the penniless Oharudatta is ( now ) 
being taken to the place of execution. So I shall (go and ) 
have a good look at it. The destruction of an enemy, in 

sooth, affords my heart very great pleasure. And I have 
heard that whoever witnesses the killing of an enemy wil 
not suffer from any eye-disease in his next birth. I have 
indeed managed to bring about the ruin of that pauper Oharu- 
datta, after having sought a (broad) way out, like a worm 
stationed in the inside of the root of a poisonous herb- Now 
ril ascend to the elephant-cornioed upper terrace of my palace 
and ( from there) witness my own exploit, { poes so’, seeing ). 
Ha, ha ! There is so large a crowd of people when this beggar 
Oharudatta is being taken to the execution-ground; how large 
then would it be when a mighty high personage like myself 
would be taken to be executed ? (Peering). How ! Here^ he is^ 
decked like a newly-trained bullock, being taken in the 
southern direction ! But why is it that the proclamation was 
made in the neighbourhood of the elephant-corniced terrace 
of my palace, and stopped ( suddenly ) ? ( Observing ). How ! 
The slave Sthavaraka, too, is not to be seen here ! Oould he 
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have gone from tMs place aad divulged the facta ? Let me 
then first seek Mm out. (Descends and approaches). 

Oheta — ( Seeing him). Q-enfelemenj here he eomea ! 

Oh.— 

Move off and make way ! Shut the doors and remain silent I 
For here comes tMs mad bull having sharp horns ( iH 
the form ) of hia arrogant deeds ! (80) 

Sak.— H o, there I Make way, make way I (Approaching). 


(«. very rich), murder a woman (for the sake of her 




llli 






worthy Ohtodatta I 
§AK.— Who says so ? 

All — ( Pointing to Ohefa ), Why, this good man I 
Sae — ( Alarmedy to himself). Hang it I Howls it that I 
failed to properly secure the slave Sfchavarska ? For ho is the 








ornament for which he was put in chains ! ( Angrily). Oh 
you Ohtod^las, I really did beat and cudgel him as ho was 
stealing my gold when appointed to guard my treasury. 
And, if you don’t believe me, you may just inspect his back 

Oh. — ( Seeing ). What he says is right. What will 
slave when exasperated ( lit. scorched ) not prattle ? 

Oheta — Alas ! Slavery is such a ( cursed) thing that n 
believes the truth ( told by a slave), (Mournfully) 
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Ob^mdatfea^ (only) tima far lay my power ! ( H@ protiraiei 
Mm$df at Ms feet ). 

Oha'b. — (Mournfully). 

Else, 0 you who took pity on a fallen innocent man, who 
came to me as a disinterested friend, and who are righteous by 
nature. Although you made a very great effort to sat me 
free, Fate does not agree to it. What is it that you have not 
done (for me) to-day ? (SI) 

Oh. — Sir, thrash this slave and turn him out. 

Sak. — Here, off with you ! ( He drives Mm out). Well, 
Ohanddias, why do you delay f Kill him I 

Oh.-— I f you are in such a hurry, then you may kill him 
yourself ! 

Koh.— O Ohto^dlas, kill m 05 release my lather ! 

Sak. — Kill him together with his son! 

Oha'e. — Everything is possible in the case of this fool; 
so, my son, go to your mother. 

EoH.— What am I to do by going away ? 

Oha'e.-— 

Dear child, this very day you should go to ( reside in ) a 
hermitage ( in a forest ), along with your mother, lest you 
too, my son, fare similarly, through the crime of your 
father. (32) 

So, friend Maitreya, take him and go. 

ViD.— O friend, have you so known it ( as to think ) that 
I could remain alive without you ? 

Oha'e. — -Friend, your life is ia your own power, and it Is 
not right for you to give it up. 

Tin. — (To himself). That is surely true; but still, I am 
unable to remain alive after being separated from my dear 
friend. So, I will give this boy into his wife’s care and myself 
follow my dear Mend by giving up my life. (^ Aloud). 0 
friend, I shall immediately take him back. ( He emir aces 
him around the neck and falls at his feet). 


Oh. — ^T he king’s order ( to us ) is not such ( to the effect ) 
tt 
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away, boy, off wifebyou ! (Th$^ show him out), Here’s the 

third proclamation-station. Beat the drum ! (They proelaim 
once more), 

6ak. — ( To himself). Bow I These citizens do not believe 
it ! ( Aloud ), Oh, Ohdrudatta, you fellow ! This multitude 
of citizens does not believe it. So speak it with your own 
tongue—''^ I killed Vasantaseni.” 

( Oh4rudatta remains silent ). 

SAK. — Ho ! Ohand41a, man, this fellow, Ohdrudatta, doesn’t 
speak. So make him apeak by repeatedly striking him with 
that broken piece of old bamboo, your drum-stiok. 

Oh. — ( Raising his hand for a blow ). Speak, O Oharudatta ! 
Oha'b.— ( Mournfully ). 

Having fallen in this fathomless big ocean of calamity, I 
feel neither terror nor sorrow in my mind. But only one 
thing, viz. the fire of popular ignominy, burns me, when 
now I am asked to say — I killed my beloved,” (33) 

( Sakara again says as before ). 

Oha'e. — -O h, ye citizens ! ( He reeites again the verse begin- 

ning ‘By my cruel self’ ^e, ). 

Sak.—‘' W as killed.” 

Oha'e,.— So be it ! 

The Fibst Oh. — O h, it is your turn to-day to kill. 

The Second Oh. — Oh, it is yours ! 

The Fibst — Let us reckon by making a writing. (They 
write ot draw Urns in many ways). Ah, if it is my turn, 
then let it stand over for a short while. 

The Second— W hat for ? 

The Fibst— I was told by my father when about to depart 
to heaven, thus — ^'Wlraka, my son, whenever it will he your 
turn to kill, you should never kill the condemned man 
" at once.” ' ■ 

The Second— F or what reason f 

The Fibst— Perchance some kind gentleman might set the 
condemned man at liberty by paying a ransom. Perhaps a 
son might be born to the king, and On account of that great 
Joyous festival, all the condemned men may be released. 
Perchance an elephant might break loose from his chains, 
and in that commotion the condemned criminal might escape. 


the condemaad men may ba set at large. 

Sak.— -W hat, what’s that? A change of kings ? 

3 ckoB by writing ont our turns of killing, 

kill Oharudatta quickly! {liming said so 
.oves away and rsmaim in a eormr). 

command that 

is guilty towards you, and not we, Oh&igd^^as- So please 
think of whatever yon have to think of. 

Although through ill luck I am somehow condemned ( de- 
clared guilty ) by the words of persons in high authority, atul, 
if my righteousness possesses power, then let that very same 
C beloved of mine ), residing in Indra’s heaven,— or wherever 
she may be,— remove this stigma on me, by virtue of (with) 
her own (sweet) good nature. (34) 

Well, where am I to go now? 

On.-^{ Pointing before him). Well, here you observe this 
southern cemetery at whose very sight the condemned men 
at once (take fright and) die. See, see 

Jackals with elongated bodies are pulling [at the ( lower ) 
half of a corpse which is dangling there, while the other half 

still remains on the stake, like the ( grinning ) mask of loud 
laughter. ( 36 ) 

Oha's.— A las! I am undone, unlucky that I am I {Sits 
down in agony ). 

1 won’t go just yet. Let me first see Ohdrudafcta being 

killed. {Walking about and seeing ). How ! He has sat down } 
Oh. — Oharudatta, are you afraid ? 

Oha’b.— ( Oetling np at once ). You fool 1 {Me recites again 
the verse beginning > I am not afraid of death] only my good 
name is soiled’ 

Oh —Noble Oharudatta, even the sun and the moon, who are 
denissens of heaven, are overtaken by calamity} what then of 

( common ) people, men who are afraid of death? In this 

world, any one who rises does fall, and one who falls does 
rise (again). 

The dead body, rising and again falling, exhibits the manner 
of the casting oS of a garment. So, keeping these things in 
your mind, yon should steel yourself ( against death ). ( 36) 
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( To the second Ohtoddla ). Hare’s the fourth proclamation" 
station! Let us, therefore, proclaim it aloud, {The^ again 
proclaim as before ). 

Oha'e.— O h, my beloved Tasantasena 1 ( He again recites 

the versa beginning ‘ 0 you loith teeth pure like the rays of 
the moo7i’ &c. ). 

(Then enter in a hurry Vasantasana and tho Bhikshu). 

Bhikshu — W onderful! I am indeed blessed by my ascetic 
state, since I am leading ( i. e. showing the way to ) 
Vasantasend after having revived her who had swooned in an 
undesirable locality. — -0 worshipper of Buddha, where shall 
I take you ? 

Yas. — To the house of the worthy Oharudatta, of course J 
Kindly gladden me with his sight, like a night-lotus with 
that of the moon I 

Bb:.-—( To himself). By what route shall I proceed f 
{ Pondering ). I will go by the high-road. Oome, 0 worship- 
per of Buddha ! Here ia the high-road. {Listening), What, I 
wonder, might be the cause of this mighty uproar that I 
hear on the highway f 

Vab.— * {Peering before her ). How I There’s a big crowd 
of people in our front ! Sir, please Just find out what it may 
be. Ujjayini seems to have raised itself in one spot, as 
though the earth had become burdened with an uneven load ! 

Oh.— A nd here is the last proclamation-station. 8o, strike 
the drum and repeat aloud the proclamation ! {Doing accord^ 
ingly). 0 Oharudatta, get ready! Do not fear j you will be 
(Quickly, dispatched I * 

Oha'b.— -Y e gods in heaven ! 

-Bpi,-,.{Mearing it s s^citedly). ^ Worshipper of Buddha I 
Ohirudatta is being taken for being killed on a charge of 
having murdered you ! 

Vas.— (Ira agitation). Oh, alas ! Oh, alas I How is it that 
the worthy Oh&rudatta is being killed on account of me, the 
unlucky one ! Sir, please sho w me the way very quickly. 

BH.—liake haste, O worshipper of Buddha, make haste and 
comfort the worthy Oh&rudatta while he still lives I Make 
way, sirs, make way ! 

Yas.— M ake room, make room ! 

M. T. 13 





guilty here. So rememoer 

Oha'b.-- What more need I say ? {BeciUs th& \ 
ning “ Although I am deemed a sinner’’ &c.|). 

Oe -^(Draioing his s^vord). Noble Ohamdatta, 1 
keep straight. We will dispatch you with one 

send you to heaven ! 

(Oharudatta lies as ashed). 

Oh ( Is about to strike'., gesticulaing that the 

from his hand ). Ha! How’s that?^ 

Although I fiercely drew it by its ^ 
my fist, why has the sword, terrible like the i 

fallen on the ground ? ( 37 ) 

Since this has oooorred, I infer that the worthy 
won’t be Wiled (after all). 0 ““JSa, 

dwellest on the Sahya ! Have mercy If Oharad 
to he saved, then forsooth the ( whole ) race of tl 
will have been blessed by you ! 

Second Oh.— L et us do as we were ordered. 
.Certainly. Let us do so. 


Fibst Oh 

( Thereupon both prepare to fix UOaruoaua 
( Oh'arudatta again recites the verse beginning 

I am deemed a sinuer ’ &c. ). 

Bh. & 'Vas.— ( Observing ). Forbear, sirs, 
that same unlucky woman 

being killed 1 


Although 


forbear !— 
for whose 


Gentlemen, here lam., 
sake he is 

Seeing). 

And who may this lady be, with her ample tresses lauen 
over her shoulders, that is quickly coming in ihis direc^^^^^^ 
with her hand raised, and saying ' Forbear, forbear ? (38) 
Y^S.^Noble Oharudatta, what does this mean ? ( She falls on 

his breast). ir 

Bh.— N oble Oh&rudatta, what may this la&f {He falU at 

his feet). 

Oh.— ( Moving off in alarm ). How ! (She is) Tasantasena ! 
How very lucky that we did not kiU an innocent person ! 
BH.— ( )• Oh&rudatta live ? 

Oh.— He lives a hundred years ! 


1 



my life has ( as good as ) ended ! Well, let me take to my 
m ( He runs aioay ). 

i Oh. — ( Approaching ) Oh, the king’s order to us was to 

this effect-— Kill him by whom she was murdered. ” So let 
i us go in pursuit of the royal brother-in-law himself. 

( Exeunt ). 

I Oha’b,-— ( Full of tvonder ). 

j!; While the weapon was raised and I was in the Jaws of 

death, who is this lady that has come up, like a shower from 
the Drop a cloud, ( coming ) on the crop withering owing to 
drought ? (39) 

** ** ( Then, having observed ). 

Is this a second VasantasenS ? Or has that same ( Vasanta- 
: sena ) thus come here from heaven ? Or ia ;my wandering 

min'd seeing her ( in illusion ) ? Or can it be that Vasanta- 
sena never died at all, and that this is the same ? (40) 

Or again : 

! Has sho come back again from heaven with a desire to 

I restore me to life? Or is she some different lady, resembling 
her in appearance, that has come here ? (41) 

*1* Vas, — {Tearfully rising, and falling at hi s feet). Noble 

I Oh&rndatta, it is my own sinful self, for whose sake you were 
I reduced to this unmerited plight 1 

( Behind the Scenes). 

Wonder, oh, wonder 1 Vasantasena, is alive ! (All repmt 
these words ). 

Q'S.&!'S„—( Hears, immediately rises, and exhibitst^ pleasure at 
Yaaantasent’s Still keeping his eyes closed, and in a 

voice faltering in Beloved mine, are you really 

Yasantasend ? 

Vas. — T he very same, my own unlucky self ! 

; Oha^b. — (Observing ] joyfully). Howl Sfaeis Yasantasena 

j and none else! (Delightedly). 



tea,,, when ^ ) 

lore^ when I was in sue g F 

Beloved Va.anta.en& 1 

ThU body of mine, whie m thntlate). Oh, 

your account, was saved j nerson 1 (Else) who, 

L power of union with one>. beiov d pemon . ( ^ 

beiuB dead, oould ever be brought back to Me ag 

And, O my dear, flee, moreover : ,„ment 

By the arrivai of you my '’'^-^‘’^“.‘rrdtifl^gXnd 

hae become < ^ J®'" hridagroom. And similarly, 

decks me as though I were b .oeemble Iboae 

thefle flonnds of the drum of- execution now 

of nuptial drums. (44) 

V^e._What is this that your noble fl.lf, m your extreme 

generosity, has brought on yourself f 

Oha'b.— B eloved, under a charge that yon were 

’■ r 

•» \ TTAaveu forbid ! It was that 

Closing hor ears). Heaven loroiu 

yoyal brother-in-law who killed me. 

OHa'B.-( Se.ins the Bhikshu ). And who is this, too 
ViB—I was killed by that wicked man; but this gentle- 

ujan restored me to life. .. . 

Whnarovou, that ( thus ) befriended her disim 



among the eitizena through our (superior) prowess, we have 
acquired the whole of the enemy^s kingdom, with sovereignty 
over the world, as if it were Indra^’s own kingdom ! (48) 

{Looking before Mm). Yea. He must be just there where 
this crowd of citizens is (to bo seen). I hope that this enter- 
prise of king Aryafca will be crowned with suecess by (the 
saving of) the life of the worthy Ohavudatta | {Walking very 
iwiftly towards them). Away, you rash people I {Observing 
joyfully). Surely Gharudatta is alive, and so is Vasantasona t 
The hearths desire of my master is now fulfilled, indeed ! 

Aye ! By great good luck I am beholding affear a long time» 
like the moon freed from eclipse and splendidly united with 
moonlight, (Oharudatta) who has crossed the boundless and 
vast ocean of misery by the aid of Ms beat beloved, possessing 
virtues and high moral character, as by means of a boat held 
fast by ropes and well-steered. (49) 

But then, how possibly shall I approach him, as I have 
committed the great sin (of theft, in his house) ? Or why, 
straightforwardness is becoming on all occasions. {Coming 
forward before them] folding his hands) Sir GhSrudatta 1 


forcibly strangled by that wicked fellow with the noose of 
his arms, because she didn’t think highly of ( t, e. love ) him, 
( Afterwards ) I found her. 

( An uproar behind the Scenes ). 

Victory to the bull-bannered deity (§iva), the destroyer of 
Daksha’s sacrifice i After that, victory to the six-faced 
(Karttikaya), the cleaver and the enemy of the KrauSeha 
mountain! And after that, victory to Aryaka, who has kill- 
ed his mighty foe (and conquered) the whole vast (expanse of 
the) earth, having the white Kailasa mountain for its (white) 
banner ! (46) 

{Entering suddenly). 

iABVZIiAKA— 

Ye (citizens) | Having killed that wicked king Pi,laka, and 
having immediately installed that Aryaka as sovereign of hia 
kingdom, I have (reverently) received with (bent) head his 
command as if it was the cast-off garland of worship, and 
Will (forthwith) release Oharudatta who is in danger. (47) 
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OHA'a.— Ah, who afe yon ? 

I'tlThal same mau who broke into your "onte aod^^tolo ^ 
that deposit; having committed that great sm, I now throw 
laTseli: on your meroy ! (50) 

OHA'E.-Friena, say not so ! It was a kindness whtoh you 
did to me I (He emhraees him hy the neck). 

Sab. — ^M oreover:— 

.he wislted-souied Pdiaka. ^ 

tylCr^obrdt;* thus maintaining (the greatness ol) 
hia family and his honour, (51) 

Oha'b. — ^W hat ! 

He who formerly drove in your chariot and ^threW 
on your mercy, has to-day s 

animal, in the course of a sacrifice that was being p 

formed. (52) „„Tv>«d 

Oha'n._§arvilaka, (do you mean) ‘’‘f “H" 
Arvaka whom yon helped to esoape and who was J 

pika irInrhJhamlot and imprisoned in a secret dungeon 

without any cause? 

^AB.— (It is) as your honour says. 

OSA'E.-Thon it is gratiJying (news) to me, gratifying 

‘lltilmmediately on his being enthroned in Ujiayinh^^^ 

friend Aryaka has bestowed on you the kingdom of Kus avatl 
o?the banks of the Vena (river). So please honour (by your 

You there! Bring hero that sinful seonndrol, the royal 

, brother-in-law ! ■■■' 

{Behind th» Seem^. ^ 

As §arvilaka orders! 

W -Sir, king Aryaka has indeed reciuestod you in these 

words— “This kingdom was acquired by ms through your 

goodness. It is therefore at your disposal. 

Oha's.— (W hat !) The kingdom was acquired through wy 

'■ ■'■'cbodness'? ' ' , 
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( Behind the Scenes'), 

Oome^ you brother-in-law of the king, come along ! Tasto 
the fruit of your own evil deeds I 

(Then, enter Sahara, led in hy the guard with his hands tied 
behind him). 

Sak. — Wonderful ! 

Although I had escaped to such a long distance, like a 
Jonkey broken loose from his reins, I have indeed bean 
brought back a captive, as if I were an untamed ( wild ) 
dog. (6S) 

( Looking in all directions ), The king’s brother-in-law 
is now surrounded on all sides by these guards. So then, 
being helpless, whose protection shall I now seek ? 
( Pondering), Yes. I will approach that very same person? 
who is kind to those that seek his protection. (So thinking, 
he goes forth). Noble Ohdrudatta, save me I save me t (He 
throws himself at Ms feet ). 


(Behind the Seems). 


Let him off, Sir Oharudatta, let him off ! We will kill him 

Sak.— (T o Oh&rudatta). Save me, sir, you ho are the 
refuge of the helpless 1 

0‘SA'B.-—(3fereifully ), Oh, pity ! (I promise) safety to 
you who seek my proction ! You are safe ! 

Sk'&.--( Impatiently) . Oh! Drag him off from Ohlrudatta^s 
side! ( To Oharudatta). Well, sir, tell us what should be 
done with this sinful wretch. 


Let them ( Ohdndalas ) bind him tight and drag him away. 
And then, should he be devoured by dogs, or lie on the 
stake, or be cut up with a aawf ( 54 ) 

Oha'e.' — W ell, will you do what I tell ? 

Sab.— What doubt is there about that ? 

§AK.--Mast6r, Oharudatta, I beseech your protection ! 
Bo save me. Oh, save me ! Bo what behoves you 1 I will never 
again behave similarly ! 

f Behind the Scems] the cithern speaking ), 

Kill Mm ! Why is the sinner allowed to live ? 
(Vasantasena removes the garland/ the badge of execution, 
from OMrndatta’s neck and throws it on Sahara ). 
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Sak.— Daughter of a born slave*inald, have mercy ! ^ 

won^t kill you again ! So please save me S 

Sab.— You there 1 Take him away ! Noble Oh^rudattaj 
please order what we should do with this sinful miscreant. 

Oha'b.— W ell, will you do as I tell ? 

Sab.— What doubt is there about that ? 

Oha'b. — Really ? 

Sab.— R eally. 

Oha'b. — II so, then let him be (juiokly— 

Sab.— W hat, slain? 

Oha'b. — N o, no , — ’released 1 

Sab.— For what reason ? 

Oha'b.—- 

If an enemy, having done evil, beseeches protection and 
throws himself at the feet, he should never be killed with 
weapons,— 

Sab.— Q uite so| then he should be devoured by dogs ? 
Oha'b.— N o I 

■But he should be killed (so to say), by being smothered 
With kindness 1 (66) 

§AE.— Oh I Wonderful ! What shall Ido? Det your honour 
speak (further). 

, Oha'b. — S o.lethiin,goi;.;\'' 

Sab. — (Well), let him be set free I 

§ab:.— Bless me, I am restored to life again ! (Eieit with the 
guards). 

(An uproar behind the Seems). 

(Again^ behind the Seems). 

Here this worthy dame Dhdfel, wife of the noble Ohirudatta, 
is about to enter the blaaing fire, (even) casting ofi her son 
who is clinging to her legs and to the hem of her garment, and 
even though she is being dissuaded by the people whose eyes 
are brimming with tears I 

Sab,— I towards the curtain). How I 

Here's Ohandanaka ! Well, Ohandanaka, what's this ? 

On AT<tD.— -’(Entering). What ! Has not your hon our noticed ? 
There's a big crowd of people to the south of the royal palace. 
(He again repeats this worthy dame Dhutd*' §*c.). And 

I said to her— “Madam, please do not act (thus rashly), for the 








fej# 
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worthy Oharudatta ia alivo.” But when one is aSeoted by 
grief, who will listen and who will believe? 

Oha'b.— (/ n distress). Oh, my dear, what is it that you 
have resolved upon, while I am still alive ? (Tioohing upwards 
csMii heaving a deep sigh). 

0 you of noble character I Although your deeds are anoh 
that the earth is not a fitting residence for them, still, O faith- 
ful wife, it is not proper on your part to enjoy the happiness 
of the nest world, leaving your husband behind. (56) 

(He falls in a swoon). 

Sab. — O h, what a mishap ! 

We ought to be proceeding thither (i, e. to Dhuta) quickly ; 
but here his honour has swooned ! Alas ! Our efforts seem 
to coma to naught in all directions ! (57) 

y^s, Your honour should calm yourself ! You should go 

there and induce the worthy lady to live. Otherwise, by (such) 
weakness, a disaster will probably befall ! 

Ob.a'b..— (C oming io himself \ getting up at once). 0 my 
dear, where are you ? Give me a reply! 

Ohand.— -O ome, sir, come ( this way ) !j 

( Thereupon all walk about ). 

( Then enter Dhut4 as described, and Rohasena clinging to 
the shirts of her garment, and accompanied by the Viduahaka, 
and Radanika ). 

Tearfully). Leave me, child ! Do not hindtip 
me! I am afraid (to live longer) lest I hear the evil 
tidings concerning my hnsband. (She gets up, frees her s irt, 
and walhs towards the fire). 

RoH.— 0 -Mother, O Mamma ! Please wait for me ; ( for ) I 

shall not be able to remain alive without you! (He swiftly 

approaches her and again seizes her shirts). 

Yid.—As for you, a Brdhmana lady, the sages have declared 
it a sin to mount the funeral pyre separately from (the corpse 
of ) the husband. 

DHXJ'.-It is better to commit that sin, rather than hear the 

evil tidings about my husband ! 

Sab.-( Ufor. Him). The good lady i« jest ««« ‘i* 

fire 5 so make haste, make haste ! 
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S up'), 

i the boy, so that I 
e going to do what 
Xou, sir, please look 


•( With a pang ). Anybody setting about to 
accomplish his desire has to follow the lead of a BrS^hmaHa® 
So I will precede yonr ladyship ( in this matter ), 

Dhu'.— H ow! They both have refased my request ! 
{Embracing the boy). Ohild, you yourself should compose (take 
care of) yourself that you may offer to both of us the (obsequial) 
sesamum-mixed water. Of what avail are one's desires, 
when a thing is past {i.e. the person concerned is out of reach) ? 
(Sighing). For your father will not indeed take care of you I 

Oea'b,.-— (H earing it and coming up suddenly). I myself 
will take care of my boy ! (He lifts up the boy with his arms 
and clasps him to his breast). 

Dhu'.— (/SW fjy), Wonderful! It seems like the voice of 
my husband! (Again peering closely ] joyfully). Oh, good 
luck ! It is my lord himself ! It is gratifying to me, grati- 
fying indeed! V 

, The Boy— (/Sfeewey Y ^ It is father 

who is embracing me ! (To Dhutd). Mamma, you are now 
happy ! It is father himself who is taking care of me ! (He 
embraces him in return), 

Oha'b. — ( To Dhuta ). 

0 my love ! What means this terrible attempt on your part 
while your dearest one ( husband) still lived F Does the sun- 
lotus-plant close its eyes ( Y e. its flowers), while the sun 
has not get ? ( 58 ) 

Dhu'.— M y lord, it is for that that it is described as 
inanimate, 

ViD. — (Seeing] joyfully). Oh! Wonder! With these 
self-same eyes I am beholding my dear friend 1 Oh, the 
might of a chaste wife I By merely resolving upon immolating 
herself in the fire she has been united with her beleved 
husband ! ( To Ohdrudatta ). Victory to my dear friend I 
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Oha'b, — O ome; Maifcreya ! ( Embraces Mm). 

The Maid— -O h, the wonderfal turn of events 1 Sir, I 
salute you ! ( She falls ai Gharudatta’s fmt ). 

Oha'r.— -(A ayiwy his hand on her back). Bise, 0 Badaaika I 
( He helps her to t'ise). 

Dhu'. — (Seeing Vasautasena). Q-ood iaek I My sister is 
safe ! 

Vas.< — Now I am sale, indeed ! 

(They both embrace each other).. 

Sab. — B y good luck all your honour’s friends are now safe I 
Oha'b.— I t is (rather) by your favour (that it is so). 

Sab.— M adam Vaaantasena, the king is highly pleased (with 
you) and has graciougly bestowed on you the title of a wedded 
wife ! 

Vas. — S ir, my wishes are fulfilled ! • 

§AB.— (Pwfiiny i/ce OB Vasantasana ; io Oharudatta). Sir 
what should be done for this Bhikshu ? 

Oha'b.—O Bhikshu, what do you like best ? 

Bh.-— H aving witnessed this impermanence (of things here 
below), of such kind, the great liking that I had for an 
ascetic’s life has been, intensified 1 

Oha'b.— Friend, hie resolution is firm ; so let him be made 
the head of all the Buddhistic monasteries in the country 1 
§AB, — As your honour directs. 

Bh.— It is gratifying to me, gratifying, indeed I 
Tab.— Now I feel I have been (really) restored to life I 
§ab.— “H ow is Sthfivaraka to be rewarded ? 

Oha'b.— Let that well-behaved servant be freed from his 
bondage. As ,for those Ohaod&las, let them foe made the 
chiefs of all the Ohdndalas. Let Ohandanaka be appointed 
the head of the police (or, chief magistrate) in the country. 
And, as regards that king’s brother-in-law, whatever statns 
he enjoyed formerly, let him continue to enjoy the same 
even now. 

— It shall be as your honour directs. But still, plea«e 
deliver him over, leave him (to me) - I will put him to death 1 

Oha'b. — He that seeks protection shall have it 1 ( He recite* 

th» ^erse beginning enemy tvho has uerought eviV* ^o.). 
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§AE.— Then please say what further pleasure of yours shall 
be done by me. 

Oha' r.— Is there any further pleasure beyond this ?— 

The purity of my character is restored • this enemy of 
mine too, who had fallen at my feet (for protection), has been 
allowed to go free. My dear friend Aryaka, who has 
destroyed his foe from his very roots, 
kine and the ruler of the earth. I have gained this beloved 
(YLntas»a)o£mme. Aud yo,., that ate in union with 
your dear friend ( A'ryaka ), have become my friend. What 
more, then, remains there to be obtained, that I should now 
ask of you ? (59 ) 

It empties some and fills others, some it raises up and 
others it causes to go down ; while some it keeps in ) 

suspense *, thus bringing home to the people this course of the 
world which consists of opposites mutually meeting together, 
does Destiny play with all creatures, being bent upon follow- 
ing the maxim of “the water-wheel and the buckets. (60) 

Still, let there be this*.— 

( The Benedition ), 

May cows yield (plenty of) milk, the earth produce all 
kinds of grains in abundance, the clouds shower ram in ue 
season, and the winds blow so as to gladden the hearts of all 
neoole' May all creatures always reioice, the Br&hmattas be 

rer«.p.e/ed, nnd the vUtnon, :Z 

lighteona kings snbdne their foes and govern the enrtB 

(justly)! (61) 

(^ Sxeunt Ofnms). 

Here ends ^ct X., styled 

“THE CONOIiXISION.” 
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NOTES* 


ACT L 

F. 1. Sanskrit writers generally infcrodaea their works 
with a benediction ( ); or a salutation to their favoarite^ 

deity ( )• la dramas this parpose is served by the 

^4ad!, which is enjoined by Bharata ( see com. ) as neoessai-y 
lor the removal ol obstacles and thereby for the safe completion 
of the work undertaken. We find play- writers from §4draka 
downwards, conforming to this rule of Bharata. Bhasa, 
Sudraka’a predecessor, however, often dispenses with the 
l?4ndt, probably treating it as the last part of the theatrical 
preliminaries ( ) which are gone through behind the 
curtains. Thus the Charudatta opens at once with the stage- 
direction ^Qdrakawas a wor- 

shipper of §iva ( see ^1. 4 ), and hence ha has addressed both 
the stanzas of the N4ndi to that deity. In the first sL, Siva 
is referred to as completely lost in abstract meditatlooj and so 
Ms SamadU is invoked for granting protection. Sanskrit poeta 
often address their prayer for protection to some act of, or 
jome thing connected with, the deity, instead of to the deity 
directly. Cf. the Hand! of Mudr. < srnsfJTsrrTftsftt: ), 

JIadh. ^c. ), Ratna,, Teni. &o. 

&c.— -The principal sentence is 
5111; genitives go with -more generally 

known as f'TTWJTj is one of the five principal postures ( for 
these sea our notes on Ragh. XIII. 62 ) assumed in the 
practice of Yoga. It oonsists in sitting down with the upper 
part of the body raised straight up perpendicularly, with one 
foot placed on the other thigh passing it through the knee-joint 
-of that leg, and then placing the other foot on the other thigh. 
It is thus defined by VasiBhtha--5^^cn-frr^^(M5^sf?qr?FT 
I 1* C®'® ‘looted by Malli. 

.on Ragh, XIII. 52). , 

placing of the feet thus crosswise being firmly 
held together; ^or keeping it fast 

3Tr^®l* &c.; see com. embrace, coiling round. 

Si 7 a sat in the Vir^sana posture; and the serpent lay doubly 
coiled fast, round the squatting position of the body (the ba-o 
■of the hips and the knees). Mr. Rad^astri contends that 




tMa Is not the meaning of qr?f^ here*, he thinks it means 

means ^ sitting up with the knees raised up by firmly 
fastening an npper garment round the back and the knees. * 
But this meaning does not suit here at all. If the serpent 
was fastened like a garment ronnd the back and the kneeSj 
then we do not get the and the knees also do 

not become ^ClcT (encircled) as the garment passes fom& and 
not the knees. Again, this posture is not suited to 


af5‘??:sTr'TTfCr^“~"The restraining within of the vital airs in 
b( 

55«TTff — ended, anspended. is derived as 3TT?JT^: 

cp^gq[f?tTd[} the sign ( for inference ) of the soul; fr. 
and afi, ( ^^)5 see also Pdn. V. 2. 93. There are eleven 
Indripas^ the five organs of action, and the six organs of sensei 
?riT: cT*«rr%t ^ fr? i ^iRr-^rr %r% 

il. Here the latter six are meant. restrained or 


^TPcTTr^JT^C I Kathop. IL 1. 1; see also 
otation from %tr)Efr«rf given in the com. §amkara so 


external; ^or the compound 

8TP*T*'^rc*Tr?T®— is an adv. modifying q^^TcT-*- For 
comp, sea com.; is the same as Here qjftrr is to 

be understood in the secondary sense of fits function’ (sstrit)* 
the 11 p%?|S are meant here. The Samkhyas add two 
to these, €)ia. fr% and Of. irsgTfms'% 

«T5T6r ^rg- I 1 %^ 5T r%%^rrr crmif .* Jrmg; n erf 

l Kathop, II. 3. 10, 11. See also Bg. VI. 
20, 25. 3i!rgTra:^r't oannnot be fitly taken as an ad j. to 
as some suggest; for srrjprr;^ refers to the Supreme Soul or Bra- 
hma, whose vision Siva was enjoying inwardly in his SamddM; 
and this Brahma, pure spirit, unassociated with the gunas 
and undefined, has no Karanas) cf. the §rati 5f cT?^?' 

^ ^ ' &<5. Svat. Up. VI. 8 and 

srqrTbTqrf! srqifr jrfrcTJ ^ i ^ q[% ^ 

pcT Ivr cffrrf 11 Svet. Up. in, I9, 





with the eye of true knowledge, i?is. 3^-f% &e. STr?i?r*f- 

* The force of is that Siva himself being the Sapreme 

Being could sea Ms own self only, Cy. Kali. 

cf'TWW 1 Kum. I. 57; and ^r^JTrccrc JTPKJTflfr 
^ firr%aLi Svet. up. in. 9, — c/. ?Tf r i 

P&t. To. Sii. I. 3 . 


&o.— is the non-perceptioa of anything 
external; TEffkff: brought about 2;: ^21; the ooatimied resting 
of the mind ( 0/. STRir^fsf ^ iVcltci; I 

Bg. VI. 26 ) %q- sriffOT ooncentratod on. ^frrr%:— “ 


Act I. ] 


fff f :— The virtual meaning is i-^Trf^f^ar.* fllf i 
qjg. Siva is often described as given to meditation, probably 
because, as Wilson thinks, in some of the Parapas, especially 
those of a Salva chamoter, the origin of Yoga is ascribed to 
Siva who taught it in the person of Sveta on the Himilaya 
mountains in the beginning of the Kali age. 


This benediction alludes to the practices and notions of 
^friTj in which, by abstract meditation the fusion (^sr> 

of individual with universal spirit ( } is to be effected, 

even in the body. Spirit is said to be detached from the 
Karanasj the thirteen products of matter, or intellect; 
a?i|q5-f?r, consciousness; and the eleven organs of sense and 
action. The mode of effecting this union is by sitting in 
particular asanas or postures, one of which is sitting on the 
hams with a cloth fastened round the knees and back 
), also by suppression of breath 

by keeping the vision directed either on vacuity or inwardly 
and by preventing as vigilantly as passible the 
wanderings of the senses.” W. 

P. 2 . — Siva so called after the colour of his 

throat was changed to a dark-blue in oonsaquence of his 
having drunk the deadly poison produced at the churning of 
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th© ocean lor the obtaining of Amrita. ^wrW^frw.—The- 
throat is compared to a dark cloud because both relieve^ the- 
%mi torment— heat ) of the people. The fig. is 
as the common quality is not mentioned. frr%WWf!r™Tha 
word ii osed in preferenoe to fw or so, to give prominence, 
to her which bears out the comparison to The- 

second § 1 . is written by the poet very probably in order to 
suggest partly the subjact-matter of the plot as required by 

a cannon of dramaturgy ( ^3T^5f: ' )• 

Thus the casting of the arm of Gaurl round Siva’s neck 
snggeats the love between Oh&rudatta and Vasantasenl,^ while 
the reference to is meant to indicate ^ 

Tasantasenl to Oharudatta amidst rain and flashes of lightning. 
The contrast between white and blue also further suggests 
the dark ways of the world, as exemplified by the conduct of 

Samsthlnaka, and the joys of pure love as in the case of 

Vasantasena. The Hand! here consists of eight paduB ( padm 
Mferring to the line of a §loka ). It is of the Pattr&vall kind, 
since the easting of the seed of the plot is indirectly suggested 

in it. (7/. 

m which the gods 

take delight. It contains the praise of some deity, or 
Biahmanas or a king &o., combined with a benediction. See 
definition given in the com.-, or 

^ ^ ^ by andby adding 

I (fern.) we get _ 

- It; is the Sfitradh&ra who recites the mndl 

here Bharata says that the Sutra, should repeat’ the Nandi 
employing a middle tone. Bat the word is not placed 

before the introductory sloka, because it contains a benedic- 
tion and forms no part of the drama itself, being the last part 
of the The Sfitra, was generally a Brihmapa and recited 

the N4ndi in his own person and not in his^ character 
as the chief manager, which he did not assume till he had 
recited the N&nd!. Another explanation is— It is the practice 

a . J 1— M wvS i.Vk at n H v<kt /kt /SilV CB: 



I ^sTTw; n- AH the plays 

from those of Kali, downwards make the Shtra. first recite tW 
HS,adl and then carry on the Prologue. 

^5rwfC: —The chief managerj he who holds the thread, 

-of the plot, i. 0. looks after the general management, the 
^easting ol parts, &c. W^cf?W)« origin 

of the term and of the drama, see onr note on gsTWIT 
S&k. The following are the qualifications of the Sutra, 
aocording to JfrfSH'r=fr#—‘‘'^S^Tcff^f^oiTcrT.S%^^¥«Tri^** ! 

JTr^rr?T?7^o3’FT%fr: ii wr^rciTf 

1 ?Tw1'crT3^rc3‘®r^c3‘rfirg-RHrrr®i.* srf srRir^7w ^ ^gaTriH"- 

I'nJT'nRrT: !l.” arw— ^enough of’-— has 

a prohibitive sense (fr^or ); 'n® object is to be gained_;,by 
<qR3rhoT JTrfltf). fashing, aestroying, 

( This ) exertion (at the recitation of the N&nd!). 
3 Tr 2 fr^W’ 3 r”Th 0 noble and learned men composing the audi- 
ence. * «F#: ^ct^crr i srltf '^sftfTrrqr^^r- 

li’ Bharata, as quoted by Jagaddhara on the M41.-M4dh, 
is an honorific title added to the names of learned men; as 
fiwrtr^w:, ?rr#Tf fK«rr: §ak.,&o. f^jjrwrt— simply 
“‘I respeotfully inform, or bring to the hotioe of;’ for here ho 
request is addressed to the audience as in the Vikr. to behold 
the play with attention. 

f?: ff^f^frr fr qi^fk^Fr a snsall play^art fxgr- 

•^fkfiTi ’ETf qf 8 Or, 5g^g:^fa'^ 

?rr%%T: STfffrf^frg; fT%. The play is named after 

the play-cart made of earth for Rohasena, Ohirudatta’s son, 

. • • tv « I Y. A _ i. ..1. .1. S it if ..w M 4it« A 4*ivi vvi V vY n v%pikY Yil: 


in the development of the plot. See lutrod. qqfq'*?— 3®® 
Intro, p. 12. sqqf^crn — ^'wa are prepared or resolved to.’ We 
find from the plays of Kalidasa and others that follow, that it 
was usual in ancient India to exhibit dramatic performances at 
i:he time of some fair or some festive occasion. Bat here 





[ Act I. 


BO mention ie mndo of Iho pl«oo at which the play was 
exMbltsd. This perhaps proves the antiquity of the play. 

P. 8. ertas— sea oom. W^WSt:-Tho eyas of a 
CAofem C the areok partridge) aro lod^ah and ” • 

The nataral redness indicates heroism on the part of Sadraka. 
Cf. the description of the eyes of Lava and Kna a-:i% ’^n- 
srra I tJttar. VI. 27. The eyes of women are generally 

compared to those of a CTeioWi see Eagh. VI. 59, VU. 26. 

well'bmlt and hanasome T%f: body Fof 

this see Ragh. I. 13. 

most aminent of Kshatriyaa. priginally 
the word fl^ signBed the first three classes ^ the 

Brdhmanas, Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. It was only in later 
times that it came specially to refer to the Br&hmana class. 
Hare it refers to a Kahatriya from the context. g|iT^'*-~sinat 
be taken in the sense of *a scholar, a Pandit, ^ to , avoi 
tautology with on p. 2. ‘ Amara 

3TrrrW=?f:— not fathomable, nnflmching; ^vf-mental 
calibre, that firmness of the mind which remains unshaken 
under trying dreams tanees and enables a man to maintain ms 
character. 

%p^^-f-Balonging to the Ves'a. Aooording to tbe €om. 
refers to the residence of the courtesans. So 
(sing, for the plural) means the arts to be found 
among or cultivated by the courtesans, the elegant arts 5 
and we know from the Das'akum. that the knowledge of the 

following arts among others was deemed ^necessary lor the 
harlot class, mss. ^r?T, sfref, 


generally quoted is Pilak&py a. 

ha8-^“The proficiency of the Indians in this art eariy 
attracted the attention of Alexander’s successors, and natives of 
India were so long exciusively employed in this service, that the 
term Indian was applied to every elephant-driver, to whatever 
•country he might beIong,^fiiC^iIe^/e2 Siblioih6&, 

8ar7*r^r%^ &c.~- is a kind of eye-disease causing 
blindness, opacity of the eornia. But that does not seem to 
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|}8 mfeeaded hare. Here the meaalag ii free from, the 
blindness of ignorance^j eyes of knowledge, i. e. Insight into 
the BrahmaYidya. Siva Is the deity to be propitiated for the 
obtainment of knowledge! cf. 3TT^F^ 

t flfiR tt TaimlM is 

similarly mentioned as having got divine vision by the 
favomr of Brahm&s cf. ^ ^ 'Cttar. II. 

— “Leading to great exaltationj Indioating 

snpreme power. Cf, 3T«r^W ff^ 

I Uttar. IV. 3r»gi%%5f-" 
For the sacrifice, see onr note on that word at Ragh. VL 61. 

In ancient India it was the highest ambition of a king 
enjoying supreme power to perform one horse-aacrifiee at 
least. One such was performed, and perhaps the last of the 
' kind, by FashpamUra, the father of Agnlmitra, the hero of 
the Malav,*, see MMav. p. 104. 

ST# “"These words are not to be taken in their literal 
sense. They simply mean, like or^rj^- 

^rcrqcTj ^ke died*. The writer has used the expression 3Tfg 
only to show that §adraka was m agmhotrm i like B&ma) 

till his death, as we speak of a devotee of §iva as going to 

the mountain KaiMsa, or of Vishnu to Vaikuntha. The com. 

understands these words literally ( and he is followed in this 

by Wilson and others) and cites the instance of Saxabhafiga 
who made a voluntary cremation of Mmaell after seeing RIma. 
(For his story see our notes on Eagh. XXII. 45).'^' But the case 
of Sarabhanga ( or of the §ramandohdrya who made a similar 
immolation) is different. These sages knew how to dematerialize 
the body and to reduce it to a fiery state by meditation on the 
fiery element, and then offered up their bodies to fire. S^draka 
was not an ascetic of that sort. Hor was there anything in 
his life to make it burdensome to him, so that he could have 
vesorted to self-immolation. Again, If we take the words in 
their real sense that §fidraka terminated his life by entering 
fire, then the words wssHfr ^TcTT^ &c. become meaning- 

“Zarmancohagas ( S'ramanjicha'rya ) burnt himself at Athens 
■sfter the custom of his country, and Calanus ( Kaly^na ) mounted 
■the funeral pile at Pasargadm in the presence of the astonished 
Greeks, who were at a loss to consider the act as that of a sage or a 
madman, and were never of a mood to imitate such a mode . 

< From Wilson’s note on ®(t^ sri^a:* )» 



tioQ when hia death would ocour exactly, and wrote about it 
as a past event in anticipation of the Siitradhdra’s allnding to it 
subsequently. Bat it seems to ns that this part of the Prologae, 
mz. the whole passage from ( p. 2 ) to 

the end of si. 7, which relates to the personal history of the 
author, is the work of another hand. Siidraka, like Bhasa., 
must have written I 

3T^ &c. p. 4. 


— Not that he liked bloodshed, but whenever 
there was an opportunity for fighting, like a true Kshatriya 
he was anxious to take advantage of it. — never 

'Committing mistakes while fighting or managing the State ; 
vigilantly watchful of his interests. «. ia the hump 

of a bull } and as it is his chief mark of distinction, it also 
means ‘ the chief or foremost of'? of. ^'TfOTf Ragh, VI. 71. 

who lived like an ascetic although a king. By 
is meSnt here the three kinds of penance mentioned at 
Bg. XVII. 14-16. &c. — ‘Who fought with his arms 

with the elephants of his enemies, or with the moat 
powerful elephants.^ Another possible meaning is, ‘ who 
longed to fight with his arms ( and not with weapons ) the 
jrepulsers of hia enemies.' The epithet is put in to show that 
he had enormous physical strength, Verily, certainly. 

P. 4. 3T^r?6r55!r?— sr^rcr^Rf sfr «. 

■^saa p. 9), situated on the Sipra, atid the capital of the country 
called STff^cf ( see Megh. I. 30 ) which formed the eastern part 
of MdlwS. It was also known by the names of erf^cff and 
f^^Trsrr? for ifcs description see Kathls. XL 31-32. “ Paw 

-cities," remarks Wilson, “ perhaps, can boast of a more 
•continuoua reputation, as it has been a place of great note 
from the earliest periods of Hindu tradition down to the 
Jpreseut day". It is one of the seven, sacred cities ( gT^Iv:qr 
RgH JTRT ot j.) ia India visited by numerous pilgrims. The 
modern Xrjjain is about a mile south of the aucient city. 
We may also take the comp, as ’^rtr the final f 
^being shortened as in poo VI. 3. 63. 


Acfe I* 3 9 

“is generally interpreted as-~'A Brahmana who 
was a merchant by profession.’ See com. Bat this does not 
seam to be so good. For there is no mention made in the play of 
Ohdrudatta’s having himself followed that profession. On the- 
contrary, when the ornaments deposited with him by Vasanta* 
send are found to be stolen away and his friend Maitreya- 
advises him to deny all knowledge of their having been 
deposited with him, Oharndatta plainly refuses to do so and 
says that he would beg ( which is proper for a Brahmans to 
do ) anl make good the loss (see ‘^^crr’ dH. 26). He does 
not say ‘ ’ which ha would have done had he been a 

merchant. So we have preferred the second . interpretation 
( see com. ), and taken to mean < a leader of the 

Brahmana community.’ For this sense of cf. 

I ( Malli.’s Introd. verse 3 to his com. 
on Ragh. ). Ohdr. is called later on ( e. g. on p. 23 )? 

but it does not mean that he himself was a merchant. His 
grandfather had been a merchant ( see 
Act IX. ), and the epithet grsTfFf seems to have been retained 
as a family title ; it may be understood in that sense here too. 

— Mark the alliterations in this line. Vasanta 
or Spring is especially the season of flowers; c/. irr^its 
Vik. I. 8; so the comparison indicates the freshness and love- 
liness of youth (c/. I. 9), 

the power to please, in fact all that makes Vasantasen^ a charm- 
ing woman. ^/- ?=?f r%?FPfrJlTfITT^ U 

tr^frRf ‘ with reference to them.’ — ^is 

in apposition with Some take to refer to but 

that is wrong. The two Slokas are connected with 

Bolt is absurd to say ar^q-f rT^fT^r JT^Cof The 

construction is frEft; ffEFsrg'it, 

— -must be taken as an adj. to 
a just course of conduct or life, based on the festivity 
*. e. joy of oonjugaV pieaiures. BiffffCfScTf—the vitiation or 
misoarriage of justice, as instanced in the trial of^ OhSrudatta, 
exemplified in the character of SakSra. itjf 
And what was fated to happen in that way. Or 
ffqf may be taken with depicted all this in that' 

way, i. e. exactly as it happened. 

%jfrcrr«rf ^F^TF a hall or chamber for the practice 
or exhibition of music, singing and dancing. — 

actors; or singers, bards, aff accounts for thei^ 

desertion of his music-hall by attributing it to his poverty. 
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fp^^Vacant, void of interest srnfj^oj- 1 

?iTfw ?3=qcJn: #f IrsT^rr^ i 3Tr!f5?qr%Tq?!5^wqTm% ii* 

Uttar. III. 17. — a perpetual blank; or, all time m 

blank. 

#5fr?T^ — Samgita is a musical concert, consisting of instru- ^ 
mental and vocal music and dancing. ^[c 4 cfW 

The Sutra, had done it along with; 
the band of choisters who had taken part in the ( which ^ 

is a cumbrous and a long procedure) and hence his exhaustion.. ! 

— lotus-seeds which are easily parched up by heat. ] 

The comparison shows that the Sdtra.^s eyes were burning on ! 

account of wakefulness, as he had to sing from the last quarter j 

of the night. — ^crackle;’ a verb formed from the j 

onomatopcetio word ^ 5 ^? by adding q- ( A final STp ! 

( added to the half of a word indicating sound, j 

when such half consists of at least two syllables, and when [ 

joined with ^ &C .5 see Pdn. V. 4. 57. So we get I 

and words ending in err take the denom. afi. q by cji^cfri^S'r- 
i^vq: qiqq^J Pan, III. 1. IS. This is not a happy word to be 
used with reference to the movements of the pupils. At 
least it is no improvement on Bhasa’s 5<sq|5TqW‘n%cl^Sri%'^i:. 

— Here does not refer to the business of the 
play but to the Sutra.^s business with hia wife; cf, 
q9Tqq3g[Ki^T’='^^: &e. Uttar. I. qq|'*r“~The part he had to 
play. The Oom. takes it in the sense of * use, employment.' 

— In BhSsa’s Ohdru. the Sdtra. speaks in Prakrit from, 
the beginning. He uses Prakrit because his wife could under- 
stand it more readily. A person may change the language 
proper for him or her as may suit the oircumstamoes. See 
Oom. Here the Sutra, has to play the part of a poor person 
and hence has to speak in Prakrit like a low oharaoter; ^ 
^iHsfrqfcT^q qj ^jqq^qir^ qa;cr: in^ef' 

P. 5. — woe, woe, 0 pity I This is a. combi- 

nation of indeolinables expressing sorrow. According to 
the quotation in the com. it indicates the happening 
of something unseen or unheard of before* i. e. some- 
thing untoward or unwelcome. It appears sometimes as 
r 13 see Yik. p. 47; it may have been a corrupt form^ 
of 3 Tf ffj protect here, pfoteot me ( from some evil). 





^ An ari-angement quite of a different aoifc^ 

an Tsnexpeoted bustle of preparation. Bhisa uses the simple 
word preparation of food, — the moving 

about of; as the pan was turned about on the ground, it left 
blank marks on it. an ornamental mark made with 

dots of different eoloura on the face of a woman; c/. 

M&lav. III. 5 ; arf^f^r qwff^sFr: i Kagh. 
IX, 29; see also Si§. X. 84. — See com.; Frith, reads 

qroilf^^ ^ so as to oppress life, ’ in a manner more than 
life can bear, a paste of coloured and scented 

things, such as saffron, turmeric mixed with musk, &c. The 
Oom. thinks that by this the description of Vasanta- 
sen&^s hall is suggested; see Oom.; see however our 
note on this passage repeated at p. 7. For a parallel ef, 

<TK3Tfi: 1 cT«rr ff-^ff^’srarT^q n??Tft 

I f 'SJTR I Mud. I. ^ffssr-a grammatical 

irregularity, afr^-The Sutra, is thus to address his wife; 

<?/. JTffr^5r'JrTCffr^5=iF?rr q?:fq[f^i; i 

P. 6. S=tr?^f Inst- Tat.; is both 

7 ». and n. in gender, tjcr^ayrs-simple rice. ^^f?ir?r-savoary, 
delicious food. See com. ^...3Tr55rr?r»'?rr»3; — In Bhfisa’s Oh4ru. 
the Sutra, expresses this hope and with greater propiiety. 

&o. — -The poor Sutra, knew what he had in his house 
and was not sure that his wife was telling him the truth, and 
«o he asks this question, 

P. 7, ^yci^ p y g| r^ fgf — There is some uncertainty about 
the meaning of this expression, and eommentators are at a 
loss to^asaign a particular meaning to it. Thus Prithvidhara 
says that this refers to a sort of mechanism used for drawing 
water from wells or rivers in villages ( called c5T5r in Marathi). 
It consists of a long stick or bamboo resting on a fulcrum 
f with a weight in the form of a mass of ( hardened ) clay or a 

j Mg stone fastened at one end with a rope and a bucket at the 

I other. This weight, when raised up, and the hold at the other 
end let go, falls down at once, Mr, Apte in his Die. says — It 
seems to mean <an overhanging or projecting wall which if 
raised high Is sure to topple down’. According to others 
Varanda means the lofty park of the wall of a building, and 
Dambaka means another part of it made of brick or stone, to 
be attached to it, which when carried up to it falls down by 
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accident. All these explanations are shown to be fanciful by 
the words and ^TTf^cT:. ^oes nof.snpport PritM- 

4hara*3 meaning, for the lamhaha in that caa® ^ 

tat 3.,. or SMraka ha, borr«,d 

from BhisaV ssf ?? 'R”®- 

whioh throws light oa it, meaning; there 

X,t ’refer to something that can be thrown up, a 

olnsterorheapotgraa, 

.used in Konkan in that sense). So here wo*5J>p: mo“9- “ 
hanging oluster or bundle of grass whioh may bo blown up 

by a strong wind and then cast down. 

'TpiR? &c.— Here by repeating the word 

for the third time in the Prologue, the poet no 
doubt refers to the novel plot of his own play ; nay, even the 
following sentence explaining this , is meant to covertly refer 
to the main incidents of the denouement. The words used 
•therein are deliberately chosen. Thus fq^l% ^ 

^aMra»a attempt to crush Oh&rudatta ( who belonged to the 

chief of the Varnas ). S*qrr% 

,garland thrown round Oh^r.^s neck when being conducted to the 
gallows and thereby to the case got up against him*, while 

im: refers to the final happy issue, wherein five desiraWe 
events are achieved, whioh the poet himself has summed up in X. 
58 These are— (1) the re-eatablishment of Oh&rudatta^s purity 
.of conduct and his consequent deliverance ; (2) the granting of 
life to his humbled foe, the ^ak&ra-a great humiliation to 
Mm while it redounds to the supreme generosity of Oharudattaj 
,(Z) the elevation of A'ryaka to the throne, whioh meant 
fthe removal of the oppressive king Palaka ; ( 4 ) the >appy 
union of Oharudatta and Vasantasena, raised by the king to 
4he title of a Vadhu ; and (6) the securing of the friendship 
•of the able sohemer Sarvilaka, but for whose help A'ryaka 

could not have got the throne. ^ ^ ^ 

3TT%^t: learned and handsome*, 

at lyt MeauS; 

meaning of «be does not say stgpsi. 

wluob is grammatioally more ooireot. f|aifr w: 
by adding ^( |W) in tbe sense of aw ira:. The 
voxL of the srswrawit taka both the members of 

the comp.; so wo get similarly &e- 

■The form may also be defended on the g™.era| prmoiplo 

ithat < 3 noh ohanges are not always binding’ ( MliRaST )• 
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P. 8. In the Ohlris. we read =fofifTt5T. 

^ Ha is angry because Ohurn. advised his wife to observe 

auch an expensive vow. ® 

in the former case the fragrance comes by means of the flowers 
forming the qtsw^- -The Prakrit lor this is ^I'cq^Fcf 

which the Oom. renders in one case by and in the other 

(i e. with hair) by dressed^ and bound 

lip.’ If the word is used with a double application than 
will do in both the oases. f<T.oau. is found used i^the 

sense of ^cutting up’ in the Sak. also; TrifH?Tc6^r JT^l 
Act VI. The other reading ^sr?cf may also be rendered doubly 
-as f and But as the Sutra, has nowhere used a word 

with a double application in the Prologue, we have adopted 
the rendering in the text as applying to both, as in the 

second case, the ordering of the cutting of the hair of a young 
woman by the king would make his act revolting in the eyes 
of the people and thereby lead to disa^ection, which it is the 
object of the poet to suggest. 

P. 9. wrif^’TT'I®' — ^ Brahmana must be fed at the time 
j of breaking a fast; otherwise the observance would bear no 

! fruit. ^[^f^r^rg^—This is put in to show that eminent 

Brahmanas had sufficient invitations from the rich where they 
could get good DahsUna, and were not to be easily secured 
by poor men 5 or that the Brdhmanas there were rich and 
would not ba easily induced to dine at the house of an actor 
For, dining at the houses of actors, musicians and^ men of 
( that sort, was supposed to be derogatory to the ^ dignity of a 

\ pious Brihmana and it also involved loss of social statu^^.^ 

I Mah.-BhfL-‘ itr^: I f^^TF srifFOTF ^F ^^F%^T H * 

r 3T{%?FW°fr: &e.-— is a courteous way of inviting to a dinner. 
. 5 ifre?i:I-ongaged; I have my own business to attend to. 
;^q^-..Eieh, delicious. r^:^qr.^r-The Oom. aeems^to trans- 
\ late the Prakrit by better known as and 

; assigns a technical meaning to it, viz, a present of rice, ghee, 
&o. placed in a pot and given to a Brahmana for ^he gratifica- 
I tion of the pitris’, see com. But this sense of xs not 

s found in the dictionaries. So the trans. Tq;^q?4 is prefera- 
i, ble. The Sutra, means— There will be no other Brahmana 

! to share the food with you; and nobody will know that you. 

dined at our bouse. . 

P. 10. sff' "Here we have sarcasm mixed wita. 

I humour, which is one of the charaotaristios ,of Vid^shaka’a 
M. N. 2 
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speeches, same as q-^-rrf^T; which see com. and 

Introd. p. 11. The sr^rfr^qT here is of the kind named Jfqrqr- 
raRKj as the Vidn. is introduced here as being already engaged 
in conversation with the Sutra, at the time of his leaving 
the stage. 

Wiiaon observg — “The scene is supposed to represent a street' on 
one side, and on the other the first court of Ch^rudatta’s house; 
the outside of the house is also seen in the part nest the .’street.” 

!fsrr.sf^-"Vid. mourns his lot that he shoiald be forced to look 
lor invitations from others to dine, — 'Should be 

expected or waited for. Some translate hy rTr^^lqa"- 

srjrf^-should be sought. Some read and give the 

chhaya as correct rendering is q-?^s'5qTT% 

^should be accepted or expected.’ — Here is not 

a root of the tenth class ( for then the form will be )? but 

a nominal verb derived from gf^r, meaning in the first instance 
‘'to subjacfc a man to a trial, to put one to test’, hence, to reduce 
one to a wretched state. The meaning depends upon the 
context; see infra HI. 24; IV. 2; &o.; cf also Megh. I. 20, 
— ^The coming up of the air from the stomach; the 
agreeable smell of the Modakas was so strong that it came 
out with the breath when strongly exhaled; c/. 
f^ar; q-q^f i Nag, IV. 4. gvEfr?' ( ) V, I, is taken to mean 

putting ghee on; but it is difficult to see how the 
sprinkling over of ghee would add to the pleasantness of the 
smell, even if we take iu the sense of 'charming, delightful.’' 

Again, the usual word is srf^qR and not s'^qr^. who 

had my meal of.’ this is to be explained as STf%crq?q'recffr% by 
adding er ( si=^, which is added to words of the 3T?f3Trf% class; 
aeePAn. V. 2. 127) on the analogy of ^TfTarrs, tfrcTF &c* 

Bee Main, on Kir. I. 1. aTTOff ( 3Trf%cT: ) V. ^.-P. p. p. of stst 
so eat, oau.; *who was fad on.’ J|TrOT-‘ vqifcTT 

and by adding ^ we get a 

quadrangle oneioaed by four halls. Most of the large houses 
had such in ancient times„ — a cup or a email dish (filled 

with sweetmeats of different kinds ( in one case ) and with 
colours ( in the other ). Also read as q-g-?; or =qrcf C — 

a courtyard; or a place where four roads meet; fr. P. A'. 

to go “If ( UiiAdi Some read srrqSF 

(sTR^) the market’, before this. This refers to bulls let 
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will without Mndrance. And as it is thouglit to ba a oieTit 
to lead snob animals, snob a bull is well fad and beacmes 
stout. And the Vidu., wbo is a lover of sweetmeats and burly 
in appearance, is often compared to snob a bull; cf. 
flTT^JTcr T%!^^ 1 Mllav. IV. p. S2. 

Tbe reading ff i@ bad, aa^ snob a bull must be 

restless and the Vidu, sitting leisurely can be ill compared with 
Mm. ^^Tipq-f^^Tfifj-Pjres. p, of tbe verb from fl?t JT^’iTf<fTfr; 

?TiT?«r:, from vr^+ir??? and aS. 3T (afOT^), tbe rr of being 
dropped, the comp., therefore, is of tbe class. It 

means ^raminatlon,^ or chewing the cud, which is neoessafy 
for digestion in tbe ease of animals like bulls. Thor by 
adding ^ (spqri,), which forms A^tm. verbs, to in the souco 
of ‘ to practise it, ’ we get ( 

P&Q. III. 1. 15-5 80 rTqe^^ft ( which 

is Para, by a special rule). Additional reading (see foot-i'.otvO-- 
— made op with all the ingredients (which arc 
13 in number ) suoh as cardamnms, cloves, catechu, nutmeg 
&G. “the betel-leaves when ripe have a perfect yellow 

colour. 

P. 11. — «Sach as oSering worship to the house- 

hold deities, performance of Brahmayajfia, offering libations 
of water to the manes, &e. For some read 

(q^fsTcf^cf) which is found in the Ohdru. also. Then the marnlng 
will be ^whan he will have finished the worship to be oii'erod 
in connesion with the vow to be observed on the sixth day.^ 
This seems to be the original reading. f%:^r39cT does not fit 
in well with in this case we should expect ^srin^. 

Oharudatta^s wife further on speaks of having observed a last 
on the sixth day ( which she calls )? sea p. ^2, And it 

appears that Oharudatta also had observed a fast on that 
day, which was to be broken in the early night, as is done 
on the 4th day of a month by those who observe a fast on 
that day, And hence the offerings referred to here are made 
in the evening. And the sixth day of some month appears to 
be the opening day of the play. — The deities meant 

here are those outside the house ( generally of the spirit- 
kind ) keeping guard over the house; offerings of food, 
and sometimes of grains of rice, are made to these in the 
open air to keep them in good humour. This shows that 
Ohdrudatta was a rigid performer of religious duties. 





4 tha morning-, C ay wu.um v..« 

■ as^q^t: the morning meal ( the same as irimm: )> aad aa 
8 is a light one, signifies anything trivial ^or 

Lmpo^tant. Of, infra, ffg P- and 

■m^ p.88. s^^o--q/-.tMB wile trash’ of money 

i^e ^rLoal (base-born) counters.’ Julius Caesar lY. 3. 

ad of wasp. ?3r??5:t-”i3 ^^sed to^ suit the comparison*, 

> are not eaten^ i. e. enjoyed *, (2) bitten,^ ^ v, tt 

^ Megh. II. 48. 


see also XYI. 1 
oiSering of grains 
occurs in the Oh4r! 


P. 12. -—*• «• in prosper! 

S% |;:? 3 T^Yo — occurs iu 

?r«rT5-^^TT(T^^- “ • 

*• ^ircSTF^T^®' 

qigl^fq 3FT#irT^ 


ST?! a muiti 
f| f %! I 

f^f cTt 

TqT5?^f%5Fi cTF^^F 


is P'op^ly threBhoia; here the ground 
aeafthe theshold. It is uiual with Biihmaoaa to oiior 
a quantity ol rice ( aoeording to means) at the threshold 

to the birds (usually the crows ) alter P®f 
Vaiivadeva, hut before taking food. The pi. shows that OMr 

in his days of prosperity made suoh offerings at all tha fou 

doors of his mansion. Prw.-Beeause there_^were no smvauts 
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Act I. ] 

friend? is olianged to after ^ and in tlie fieni# 
of ‘a friend/ and ‘'an enemy'’ reipeotively. ¥rff: 
proper form is ^T|if as VrlddM of the first vowel of both the 
membara la neoeaaary before arqr by ^ftr? < 

?4n. VII, 3. 19. Bnfc the form is often naed by eminent 
poets like Kalidasa, Bhavabhnfci and others. Gf. 
WS^r^€lf?: Vik. I. 9 ; ^ffT^g'q'Trf^^nfFrETt Uttar. I. 45 &Oo 
The form; howavery may be defended by having recourse to th© 
maxim V4mana derivei it by adding arin; 

to first and then changing to f ^ ? the srrT^lf^ 
by 3T=^rfri?: I P4n. VII. 2, 117 (=when|a Taddhita 

aff, having. an indicatory Di;^ or 5T is added, the first vowel of 
a stem takes its Vriddhi substitute ). See Kdvyd. Sut. V. 
2. 8S. See Jagaddhara on the word at M41.-*Mfidh. p. 8. This 
11. occurs in the Oh5.ru. with the varlations-'irq-f^jff^iTJIfTf f^N^’cTT, 

v?rrf^ and 

flwf^ SWrc® — Here although follows, fa' is not made 
long and the metre is not violated as the stress of voice 
does not fall on it. We have a similar instance in Sis. — 
prf^r^r^a'f#: irm'T^S'Tgcr: « 

irr%^r=t ( ». ^. ) 

li XI. 4, where the sf in irf3^r4 has no phonetic action on 
the 1*^ of 3Tf^. Jrg’?[3r% &o. — »• is not so good. 

has direct action oh (brightness of face, the outward 

sign of spiritedness); refers to the strength of mind, 

fsfirf:-— despondency, lowness of spirits. This makes one 
feel life a burden ( f^ilfcrer: ). means power of 

judgement or disoriminatlon of good from bad j cf. 

33g. II. 63. — ^^used for fWf^TrJT ^or the sake 

of the metre ; f^fxt 'flTf*’ I Hare has 

the sense of i, e. absence of ); c/, Tattvabodhini on 
Pap. IlT. 4. 34. 

P. 14. o great humiliation, *. (?. 

the source of it 5 a Karm. comp. The Oom. takes it as 
a G-eni. Tat, ( q’Ffq' i, 0, coming from, ); the cause of 

insults ojferad by others, e^cj-k-another kind of ; or ‘supreme’ 
(JTT^cT bt ir?tTTcI.)* jr5®’3T-—8ei^sure 5 abhorrence. Again 

the Oom. says 

account of the inability of a poor man to return favours, 
ftf^—grest dislike or hatred. q-^rr 

or '^ffrF’5 qp'q'RJ V^Tl'cTT fTif i the place where four 
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roads meet Any offering made there or a rite porto.msd the^ 
roads meet. y , rr^ 

n rr”*; ,!; -llte »dm-; amne Mothers said ^attend 

on «liva tat aenerally on Skanda. mT'S i?td?f 'jRstKW^nS ^SV 
on „,„aUy said to be eight m 

Aooordingto -ome^ttay-e eeve^ - 

err* trWt Wr ««n i wr^ t 

While others say that they «*= “«‘r. “ l' 1 
S the names oi those that they are the personified energie 

of the Sevexal deifclos. , - a 

Wilson remarks— “Tan trika ceremonies addressed to .the six een 
Matris are not uncommon, ^of thafrioinecl by 

ZtZfilTml^X^Zlrn or progenitors. ” See Mann HI. 91. 

f%r%*—Tm3 or sacred rites are of three kinds :— 

Wryn ttTlW, which must ha pertormed, as the 

five daily Tajnas. Their periormanoe bring, no 

their non-performance gives rise to sm ( sT 

^dmyo, those periormed with 

ttalwhttratf’pe- termed on certain epscifled oeoasions, 

sneh as the birth of a child , the Upanayana cojemory, etc. 

There is a fourth class also, called ®"'‘? 

which are performed on oooaslons regularly reourring, .uch as 

anCTF By the obserranoe of vows. WWdT fl|i 1'^'' 

J ti,0,e who have subdued their passions, .. e. 

So would not allow their mind to bo ruffled if a certain 

object is not attained. « <i.i 

«> -• ♦ 'O'liwsa rrapjH iH iiscd In tho 80nS0 of the 

P 15 srsTSTtwraT — •Here if^iq iB nseu ««« 

first w'toh ^the night - r.^r.-Vita, in:dramas, i. the 

« • trming man, or a courtflaan. 


IwHPrrfskdti ir9 fts: I 

! Wrff'^resiftsr ^I'dr naTO«i _irts.<m;i 

Sah -Bar III. 41. ^ Ha is one lacking the means of enjoyment 
is subtle,’ versed in some arts, ingenlon. iu dress and address 
eloquent, pleasing and much esteemed in company 
aarvant who assists .his master in love-afiairs. 
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no characfcar is to enter without previous intimation. 

&c.— Wilson remarkB-“If we are to consiaer 
the antiquity of this play as established, this passage bears 
testimony to the early currency of apologues in India/^ 

^ 5 , — -are the pieasure-eompaniona of Sahara. Cf^ 

sr^?rrRi5Wr: ll S.-Dar. III. 40, ^^rc: — ^namei is the 

brother-in-law of the king, being the brother ol his conoubme. 
Sak4ra ought to be represented as a mixture of pride, folly, and 
vanity^ of low origin, and raised to power only on aeeount of 
his relation to the king. He is called §akd,ra because he speaks 
the Sak^ri dialect, which abounds in the fj^-sounds* 

I ^r^JT^^rarcrf wit !i s.-D. 

III.80. The §ak4ra of this play is all this and even something 
more, and the mannerisms of his speech are more striking here 
than in the Ch&rudatia. See Introduction. Perhaps the 
definition of a Sahara given by the S^h.-H. is based on the 
character of Sak4ra as painted by Bh4sa and Sfidraka, as there 
is no reference to it in Bharata^s N^tya^lstra. 

so “Entirely changed ; given up. properly 

means clear, ^ or white, bright* and then, bright by skill. ss'f^lT 
-<&c.— ■ A clumsy comp.; many such awkward compounds and un- 
coath expressions occur in Bh4sa and Sudraka, indicative of their 
•crude and unpolished style. The comp, may best be taken as 
g-f|i?T bewildered '^[#r ^ ^ 11%: glances set^^Tt: 

^f. It may also be taken as srfitff ^ ^«r,r (irt ^ fright- 
ful and tremulous manner ) c{5'2f%qr ?T^r- 

See also com.; some dissolve it' as 

for would have been better. 

Pursuit, going after. This ^1. occurs in the Ohdru, with slight 
variations, as — and s^TTirTg^R:* 

P. 16. f% — It will be seen that the 

speeches of Sakdra are full of repetitions, absurd comparisons, 
irrelevancies, etc. for which see com. p. 2 ( &®*) 

Introd. — a word of rare occurrence, though used in the 

DaS.-K.-Oh. In the Ohdru. we have 3T^r^T% ^ 

^Erfer Tf and for ^trt and for 

in the fourth line. 

*3‘lTr%^r &o. — The Oheta’s speech, too, although not full of 
absurdities and irrelevancies like that of his master, is full 
of quaint expressions and strange similes. The poetry put 
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ia the month ol Tita is, however, of a higher order and hra 
soeeohea more senaibio. “’'wtl 

sister’ (atRr^T «Pr=ft v%n ilrO. rir* 

a pea-hen frightened at the sight of a forest-conflagratioa, rnna 
my from anything red in appearanoe, so you are running 

awav from us in vain fear, though wo are friendly to you and 
love you. sw^^m-ft-goes by leaping or tripping (‘o joger 
ho is to meet you ). Some translate wrf" by sro^tintr bounds 
aside.’ the title for a 

king in dramas: so here it signihes exoellenoo; ‘my noble 


mascer 


thinks of a foung cocky being the object of everyday 
(fW ^f¥^ro““iS translated as 

which is better, as it better refers to the surly and 

cruel nature of Sakdra. 

■V'asantasenl was clad in a red garment and 

was quaking, and is fitly compared to a Kadali plant which m 

ooverad with red flowers and is easily shaken by the wmd. 

^ collection; hence, a garland (in the first 
case ). Vasant. had worn a garland of red lotuses ; and as she 
walked hastily with heavy steps, the lotuses ^ 
ground one by one. In the second case this moans ‘throwing 
ofi ( as worked upon by the chisel) bud-like pieces.^ nT-fm- 
red arsenic; the word is usually /ero. in gender, but is here 
used in the OTos.; see com. 

P. 17. &o.— This is an instance of ( oj 

repetition ) in Sak.'s speech. is redundant 
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youj L e, I shall easily OTertafce you/ Another meauing also- 
Is intended— ^0 fair-bodied one, my effort is not for seizing you,^ 
indicating thereby that he might connive at her escape* 
3fr^“--Sak4ra thus addresses his companion, which shows that 
he has respect for him ( and it will be also seen that he even 
■fears Mm to some extent ). Of, 

I BMvapraka^ha, 

is a ooin bearing some impression. 
( as the figure of Siva, according to Prithvtdhara ). The com. 
here is not very clear. gsoiscifFH^ thieves . , 

t*?t ^he whip of; i. e. ‘the inciter of, the iaflamer 

of the lust oF. Some translate this as ‘ the gratifier or the 
satisfier of’; but that is not accurate ; a whip urges one ( as a 
horse ) to action. Cf. cT^^^rs ^?SsrFF??^FTfcT^F 8 

3Tr?JT U S.-D. hi. 70. Or this 

may mean — the inflamer of passion ( ) that robs (deprives) 

one of one’s money. Wilson translates this as — ^‘the taper lash of 
thatfilcher of broad pieces-Kama.’ — a dancer, flr^lf^rr— 

having a depressed nose ; pug-nosed. Here the negation 
has the sense of Some render faraorr'ar as i%?rT?FF? 

37 f^r q'^?7T5 '^FF who has a mean desire ( as she simply cares 
for money ); or ( for low-born persons ) stf^F ^5'Fr5 

Prlthvi. notices the reading ofi^TF?FF ( r%*-f?T?Tr ); 

a- mere matter of, hope for^the penniless ( Sfcys-’sr- 

?wT?T^TFm5F^ 1 ). ir?5?rrrlf^r— ^fF^^S^’fF’nTi^F^ 

Because connexion with a harlot occasions loss of social 
status ( crrF%''F^*T»FT^ ); 01^ over-attachment to a courtesan 
on the part of a lewd sensualist weans his affection from his 
wife and leads to the loss of legal issue ( 

). STfftrqtr— One not in the 

power of another. \ 

P. 18. ^%lFf^t<yssT — is taken to mean ^an abode of good 
dress or ornaments;’ ®. e. one always finely dressed. But it 
is better to take it as ‘one dwelling in the habitation of har- 
lots,’ for the sake of symmetry, as all the four epithets will 
then have the same meaning, 3Ff?cF 3FI?Tqrt?rr?iri '• 

meaua courtesans collectively and all.that belongs to them; 
or hire-money. f^ iRFf®rffFf%— They are really eleven; while he 
calls them ten. Such blundering in computation tis also a oha- 
raeteristic of Sahara’s speech. iffSTT ^?Fff^ — 15y addressing 
Yaspmt. by these appellations, Sahara wishes to win her favour, 
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1.A .haies the general beUet that addreaeing a god 
weeveral namea ia the beat meana to.aoenre hla g;»4 gmeea 

in this respect the 12 aames of Ganapati uttered at t^e 
£7/ in this p yelifiious rite. Most of these epithets 

commencement of a y g ^ and 

are far from being pleasing or E 

C-rsremXont: .5 belo J This 

r—rif i 

aS w^Rr-move hastily or with guick steps ( 

«J% \ Jlt^e-As Tasant. movedhastily the pendants in 

tor oL, heigg bad a'; 

She is therefore compared to a lute. The simi e ’ . 

L poetic purpose is served by it. The only point of sim^- 

“aritv betLn the two Is, as observed by the com. ^ 

mcs^ ), that Vasantasena’s cheeks were stmok against by tto 

itoilas with their points, and tto Vina is struck with their 

nails by the Vitas { playing upon a lute ). 

sec p. 4; .tngn^ 

lg5iSSrg,8eeP'^> " ™.„S_Hero again wo have fanny 
referoMCS^to Mveral names that have no connexion what- 
soever with each other. Viivivasu is a Gandharya king 
mentioned in the Mahkbharata, and 

Subhadia. This confusion may be partly dueio Sahara s 
ignorance and carelessness and partly feigned, ® 

theatrical needs. For tto 


great deal of shre'^dness ana sagauiby 
now and then, and from the 9th Act. 

Sam.-Dvan. >gr?r:— He means the dogs of Samsthtoa 
doga are 80 plentifnlly fed on fish and flesh that 1 
not to eat dead bodies. Mark how again the speech^ 
is adapted to Ms own low station. A good anpply of 
meat, although a luxury to him, has no attraction fo: 
s&n&. Mark the metre-, sea com. Prltlivi says-il- 
&o.; this must refer to some other reading; for as 
it the second line contains fourteen M4trds. It is, 
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ia the third line that we must take either % or in 
,'S| as short. 

! JTfr^—Vita is polite to Va^antaiaaS ; and hia tone ia 

I oonoiliatory. the region o I the waist. 

[ f snay mean sparkling pearls, or a a tarlike setting of diamonds. 

—This ia best taken as a Bah. ‘which far surpasses 
I powdered red arsenic in colour;’ Vasant.’s face had grown 

I ruddy on account of lear. Or it may mean ‘having a paint of’ 

&o.; (crushed and made into a paste ) =|yfET;T:f^T^T 

j 3T=r. Some take it to mean ‘ resembling rad arsenic in colour;’ 

I aee com. . 

I ^cr|'— Fiercely; i. e. with great impetuosity; hotly. 

I P. 20. q-g-f, — 5;t is in the fitness of things that the 

j seravnts of Vasa, are called by these names, which, meaning 

I ‘tender foliage’ and ‘a cuckoo’, are also concerned with Vasanta, 

i the Spring, — ^M-idhavika also is a creeper that blooms 

‘ in Spring ( Ak. ). Mark the 

wit of Sahara, how ha puns on the words and q^^fd’^T- 

j 5Tqff?r7'ar: — Para^ur4ma was the son of Jamadagni and 

j not Bhimasena. %i?rf5?5r'-"The mass of hair; the words 

I qf=g, and pcT^ when coming after aword signifying ‘hair,’ 

? mean ‘a mass of’; qr^r: q^s^ I Ak. 

— ^This reference is right. He means — ‘ I shall drag 
I and pull you by seizing you by the hair as DuhSasana did 
I Draupadt.’ 

I P. 21. — Tamed towards (oas). cut, dissect, 

— Noun from the desid. base of ; ‘about to die.’ He 
means — ‘you need not run; for we are not going to kill you . Had 
V’- ■ that been our intention, we could have done it easily; you 
could not have lived for another moment.’ — For ho 

'• said ‘q wrt%’; a^d oven this was much from the inconsiderate 
Sak&ra. cT^‘to have in view’j-^is expected, wished for;’' 

/' cf. for this sense I 

f Megh. I, 53. qrq — This expression is used to express 

I one’s disapproval of what is said by another, or to express 
[ a wish that an expected evil be warded off ( in which case it 
is generally repeated ). 

I it is a reply to Vasa.’a fff?% 

I ( 5T?q^ )• is used as a partiola of repugnanee or 

I disapproval. ‘Hush, say not so.’ — Although the root 




infcarnauy si 

Ms hand on 
—The impatlenij 
the same being the . 

other ^T-cT ^7 

■ ""r. A courtesan is 

her attendants; cf. Bharata- 


tha palm of Vita/ as the Oom. 
^ak&ra understands ffScT 
Prakrit form of both. 
[. The Oom. 

thus to be 

S 5S. Here 

flatter Vasant. by thus addressing^ her 
' 7 — should properly be 
allowable in §ak.'s speech. Cf, 
-The order also 


moan ‘ ss 
takes it. 
the sense 

He translates tha ^ 

translates this by ^ 

addressed by L 

Sahara wishes to 

hut the use of the wrong case is x- 
^ ^ &e. p. 17. r»-^r- 

Tl^ITIroper order would be ,f<t VTl^rf 
IS r6V0tS8Q; P P . Rnma aunnlv WHT Sift6^ 

:rfiym This is ( 860 P- 2, oom ). Some euppiyjsjr 

™rrt and oonstrne Hr«b IKMI mj i 

^'T ^a\ Snkdra reepeeSs rtfo who is an elderly parson having a 

r /on htrand is not likely to nse snob insnlting word, with 

^gjRr^' ’ 

'' i—ri/oTa vivid description ot courtesans’ resideiico^sec 




*Wilaoix remarks — '“The temple of Eamadeva makes a great figure 
in all the dramas and tales of the Hindus of any antiquity. There 
was alvrays a garden or grove attached to it, to Avhich no sanctity^ 
however, seems to have been ascribed, as was to those of Aibunea 
-or Dodona; it was rather the Daphne of the Hindu religion, the 
resort of the young of either sex at public festivals, and the scene 
4)f many love-adventures,” 

M. K. 3 


=^r*iff^r'^5r5tro— "ia short for 

— The Loo. ( or Aoo. ) is the proper case with 
argiTW 5 but Sahara can ignore it. This statement shows that 
Hakara was not quite an idiot ; he had his eye on Vasantaaeng, 
and must have got the information from one of his agents 
•engaged to watch her actions. qrfCftfs^f &c. — For, Yasant 
would take advantage of the information. '^r5f=tf*=rgo — Vita 
uses the proper case, &c.— 

f <7/. ^?4 ^Frrir^grg Eagh. VI. 79. eiff«tty?JTrcf:— 

HrclT ; the final qs (to be added to Bah. compounds 
ending in ^ ) is not added here, as it is not absolutely necessary 
to do so. This way of addressing a person by referring to his 
mother is common in Bhdsa ; c/. JTFWRRrcr:, PaSeharitra. 
•^rofvfr is said to mean *an unmarried woman, having children/ 
i. e.^ one who lives with a man like a wife although not 
married to him, and who is looked upon almost as a Kulahgana- 
Sakara’s mother was a woman of this sort, her daughter 
living with the king like a wife. She was the head of the 
house, as appears from Sakara’a speech in the 9th Act cT^ff 

'srT^^f HTcTT ^ etc., where he 
igives prominence to his mother instead of to his father. Hence 
although Vita addresses him aa he does not resent 

it. Oompare in this roapact Ohdnakya who always addressed 
Ohandragupta as Yrishala. Soma read ’^roTrfiWrfT: brother of 
-an Unmarried woman living with a man ( here the king ). 


SI. 31. The last line is repeated after VIII. 17. This 
occurs in the Oh^ru. 

P. 23. OTor: &o. — brings out the nobility of Vasanta- 

■senl^s mind ; she is no slave of money. In the Oh&r. she 

says— Jrr%^r i CJ 

^OTl[^r>si ^ Das. p. 85 ; c/. the love of Efipanika 

In the Hathds.; and of Edgamanjari in Das. 




,0 be in the as luey ^ 

rapplyingOT55?wf%- “““V 

ta” C/ Midsnmmer-Night’s Dream qaoted by Wilson— 

Bottom as Py ramus: 

“ I see a voice; now will I to tbe cbink, 

“To spy an’ I can hear my Thisby’s face.’’ 

And in the same— 

“Eye of man hath not heard, nor ear seen, 

st:iIP-n*-Thifl stage-direction is used when a obaraota 
whispers or says something to another, excluding ot ere wi 

the palm of the hand with its three i 

, 1 ). Yita now begins aotually to help Vaa. la _g6 in; 

ouHf the reach of todra. parkclo indicatin 

consent not whole-hearted ; in this sense ^ is generall 
followed by g. C/. gnft ^ MJ,' !l) 

I §^h. I- 28 j see also Bagh. IV. 13, VI. 2J , MaL JM 

^srni is a better reading and should hove boen^adopted_ 
T. eLU -totallvlost in the cloud.’ ^^Yinustra-This is 


•v.^aw,nrT-Very keen in seeing things (srraT% co»-)i 
»nwraiYW3T- of long ken, as contrasted with 

or an^wheninl^ht 

ihSrofl^Ohdrn. with the reading ^ 

3 A _„1nc!aW lAnnWad bv 


iris”^fr^ the OMu with the variations 

see com.-, it rather means ' the joining of the panes 

of: the door.’': ■ t 

P 25. gr®»t, 

wide wi#— mental firmness, the stufE of which a person Is 
made’ This §1. occurs in the Oh&ru. with the readings 

ftswi. wraiwsdf ftwa9l%- his move- 

ments, moves, armres^i-siv't’ closing rjw- W &».- 

For the five great sins, see com. ngv^-The use of the mas. 
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should be explained by suppoaing to be underatood after 
it, or after 

R^?T: one embarraaaed or abashed; 
ff5rag[??r ^rr^: ?T«Tr ?«rrTT?Tr i Vid. felt 

^ ashamed because his refusal caused deep sorrow to Oharudatta 
aa expressed in his above reflections on poverty, 

P. 26, ar^-^qq'f^o — As if to favour me by granting me 
protection. — The wind was being collected there^ 

e not finding passage in; and so it rushed in in a lump. 

Bead 

— This speech follows close upon §akS.ra’s 
speech JTterqipvf &e. on p. 24. The student should 

remember that while Sahara with Vi^ and Oheta was 
pursuing Vasantasen^, Oh^rudatta was holding discourse with 
Vidfishaka inside the house. Now it so happens that as 
soon as Vasantaseni reaches the door, it is opened by Vidfi.j 
Vasanta. gets in and Eadanikd comes out at a time when 
Saklra moves forth to catch Vasantasena. The words of 
Sakdra and Vita ( 3TP?65TcTf ST® ) were uttered just before 
Eadanika came out. The two scenes occur simultaneously. 

P. 27. — Another instance of a reckless 

simile Ok^oakya the famous statesman and writer 

on politics was the prime minister of Ohandragupta. He 
lived in the 4th century B. 0. and was in no way connected 
with Braupad!. 

thinking that Vasanta, was really caught, 
and angry that she should not have acted on his hint, says 
this? apparently to please Sakdra — <You in your pride of y outh 
wished to follow a nobly-born youth ; but you are caught 
( as a punishment y &o. Some construe with ^ffcir } 
but that is not a good way. It involves } again Vita 

is not likely to say this in the hearing of §akara. ^^rrr^g'- 
arrS'^r: Ws rich in, *. e. profusely decorated with flowers. 
— To be gently handled in love-sport. Cf. th© 
Bubhdshita ( ^ ^ 

i ( a god, a young man ) I. This si. occurs in the 

> Oharu. with the readings q;(^r f 

II. 

^’5rf>Sf^ &c.— Tbe repetitions in this 51. can be easily 
marked. This si. occurs in the Ohdr. with the readings 
ft 1 fr>SS?1 . 5i!I^f^^-“Set on foot. 
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endea,on«d to be done, with ft and erf 

mlnate eftort, of. ??I = .' 

sa-rwwtfT — the tsnion or agreement of soundsi ». «• ^ome; use 

wXl'renee to a voice already heard , of. 

Malav. p. 99- / 7 

P 28 ffSr?ir?:— The cream of curds. »• 

„i,;a wi'th cards. .0I§ e. “PP« f ™"*‘' 

An oi»i comp, (eensnre being implied). 

j-aSn-Appearance on the stage, where it la neoeaeary to 
Change the voice to suit the particular part one has to play. 
This shows that acting was a part of the aecompliments 0 a 
courtesan in those days. Or may mean ‘a musm hdl, 
where dancing, along with music, was taught. Singing also 
required a knowledge oi the change of tones to suit a 
particular Easa, s^eh as the imitation of the sounds 

of birds, &c. ^g^^go;^~8killinthemodulationof the voice. 

In the Oharu. the reading of the second half is 

the place where the animal to be slaughtered at a sacrifice la 
tied. irt'jnyCg-sec “<>‘« »“ P- i- !T%?n^-Tho 

rending Jftciftit « hotter, in which cnse 

greet .,,1 

P 29 nMvi-vtlw W isgst— I’y 

being worm-eaten. «?t5iTW»r-ScncraU5r the word when 
prefixed to words like implies sUght or oensnro; cf. gif 

tregn%iS% Ip' "Wit rg?mt =t 

Ij. But here, though used in good humour, it is used m a 
good sense as will appear from the subsequent action of Vita ^ 
ef. for such a use 50^1 

P. 30. m Construe qRviq-: m ( let there not be ). 

Notice the use of nr, which is often used in this play with- 
out a verb in the Imperative. Here may be supplied. 
The metre of this line is faulty 5 so ql in stould be 

read as a short sjll. Jiff??! ^o--^supplie&^^^^^^^t^^ 

for the statement in the first line. ^5|F3[?3r-^?fFfr is «sed 
frequently in this play in the Bense of ‘fate’ or providence. 

L note on si. in/ra. ^ 

well known ) or as the Oom. takes it. He means 

'One who is in afiiuent circumstances to-day may be reduced 
to straitened circumstances to-morrow, so one should not 





instilt a man because be is poor/ *g’rfC5|‘'T is anotber 

■reason for tbe same. The loss of character is more deplorable 
. than tbe loss of Wealth. 

— In the Ohar. we read and ^ hst* 

I »• «• One who 

can dispose of her youthful person in any way she lihes^ 
hence a conrtesan. Tbe epithet is added to show that 

they were Justified in going after her. — ( this 

being led to ) the loss of character, f is used when a 
result follows which one does not expect. Of. 

Kum. VI. 47. For a different sense cf. 

infra I. 58. 

— The all-in-all of, i. e. the most convincing 
indication of. For, falling at the feet witb the weapon east 
off implies complete surrender. a condition, 

an agreement. !| 0 |-?r:~“an act of kindness, a favour. Cf. 

^fcTr I infra, Act VIL •, for a different 

■sense see 46 below. 

P. 8L With Jealousy, disdainfully. ST^^TT is 

Intolerance of another’s praise ( Sid." 

Kau. ). — Ht. folding of hands indicative of one’s 

weakness of spirit or helplessness •, hence, a humiliating bow. 

Anything fit to be eaten; pot. p. p. used as a noun j 
-Of, e. Z. — ( see com. ) daily provisions ; 

a day’s food. 

i|of!§-;-«.rj-trf5qr a request, solioitation; hence, the gratification of 
'Supplications, -reduced to thinness, *. to poverty. 

This brings out his generosity, kindliness and absence of love 
of money. — By reason of his wealth, i. e. through the 

pride of wealth. Some take this in the sense of *an 

insignificant man/ ^ brings out his humility 

< 3T3^c!?f )f C/ ^1% 10- If.— 

A pool with unfathomable water; i;f: Amara. 

^sojrf — (1) desire for money; (2) thirst. (1) became 

poor; (2) was dried. This §1. occurs in the Gblru. w^ 
ihe readings ^ ff tT??T I 

^ sft ^Olf 5 tJstTTrn’CTJfiq II. 

qfotg'if; .Again a reckless confusion of names and 

^events. Svetaketu was neither a Paodava nor a warrior. He 
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is a sage figuring in 

Uddalaka and the maternal uncle of Durvasas. Cf. 

^ &c., and 11 ?^: 

OhMnd Up. VI. 1, 1} 8 . 1. According to the Mahabharata, 
heputasJpto the practice ol married 
with other men, especially with Br 4 hmanas. If we take 
in the sense of Arjuna ( the naonkey-bannered one, 
wreT%: then Sakfira comes to be nnconscKmsly 

right* Tmmr:— This was Karna. He was cast ofi m 

j!v«by KaBt!,outof fear of the eldore, beoauee ho was 
born of her when a virgin from the sun; but he was found 
by Adhiratha, the charioteer of Dh|itar4ahtra, who h^ded 
over the child to his wife Eadha to bring him up. Hence 
ho is called and 91 , 53 . E&va,ja, the sou ol Vit ravas and 
the grandson ol the sago Pnlaatya, is 

oharaotor in the Brihatkatha of Gunadhya These three 
names may ho taken separately ; but to make the inoon.isteney 
more striking they should be taken together, being 

taken as an adj. The son of Eadhl was not Havana, nor was 

ho fvsuvf, but or g.4?VT. wfr 

assoS with Hunt! the name ol Eitma who_was known for his 
^nstt^ir Is the height ol absurdity, smt was the mother 
ol the PSudavas and was not a contemporary of 
Again, AJvatthdmS was the son of ®qr. AavatthimS w 
powerful ’'W- the 9 ; being ^ 

nrWet ii- 'sAs^r wJra:-Js‘»y“ “ Dharma 

(that was ffsrrjO but of Arnna, ( aooor mg 

Garuda ). He was the younger brother of 9qtm. His story 
is well known. 

All the persons named here were distinguished for their 
valour. This shows that §akara knew history but confounded 
these names to manitain his conventional character. 

^u: the desired object; cl^rf 'WT ) 

the wish-granting tree 5 a Han. Tatp.; 

^8T* ; is one of the five trees of heaven which 

are in the Nandanavana of Indra * 

¥vUT»sd Tftr nr ? ,13=^ «)• fprmT uRwy-Wbo granted 

every wish of the poor. i the >1®““ 

a family 5 he considered all good men as the members of his 
familv. fi. nrotected them, Hitop. S'^lT^KiTRf 3 
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|. STfffl;-- a mirror of. ^TiT^ j witH m 

and 3T ( That in wbioh one’s form is seen in its true 

nature 5 hence a perfect model or type of. Cf. 

Kdd. p. 10 j and ''the glass of fashion’ Hamlet III. — 

the touohatone for tasting ; i. e. the standard of. 

is the boundary line of the land covered by 
the water of the sea at high tide. Read in the com, 

P. 32. virtues which characterize a perfect 

man, such as compassion, courtesy, truthfulness, honesty &c. 

-may also be taken as 
( magnanimous ) q'^:......3frfr5r— SfRm 

iqiff ^ 5sfr^F% I gtJTw^ffT5fr €i r%<7r^ ^rflcr^ 11 . 

&e.— 3 TI 5 ?:: a sick man. The implication 
is — she has vanished depriving you of the pleasure of her 
sight and your body of the pleasure of an embrace. 
' 5 !%!^^“”A.s in your case when you foolishly said that Oh&ru.’s 
house was sear at hand. f^^R’ff's-^As a man who does not 
take time by the fore-lock fails to get success in his under- 
taking, BO you were not on the alert to catch her in time and 
therefore she is lost to you. One in 

difficulty or distress. In this case ffgr will simply mean 
a difficult §dstra requiring great effort for mastering it. Or 
a man addicted to vices, a dissipated man. 
The Vyasams originating from and are given by Manu 
as— f ij^rr^^r giifi?: T%dT?i?: i trgrt# f «fi^r "g 

jrur!ii%S"^ frrft i =g 

wrsfg u VII. 47. In this case 

or Ved^nta-Vidyd. Cf. | f^t f W gn grr 

%grg^r gr ® 3T«r g^cr ^grr 1 Muodakop. 1 . 1 . 4. 5. 

Implioation-'=You, of confounded memory and dissipated, filled 
her with disgust and she left you.’ arfg^# vne can 

have no love for one’s enemy so she can never love you, as you 
have offended her by your indiscriminate advances, arrwf^ 
&c. — He now plainly states what was implied in the previous 
Si. 3Tr5yr’T*~‘a post to which an elephant is tied} it sometimes 
means the chain by which an elephant is tied. gcS 5 nFrT--reins. 
1 "?% ^§ 1 % — Ho means:— You can capture a woman only if 
you have secured her real affection • force will never do. 

P. 33, srgrrg — A pun on the word which means 

^ 1 ) a respectable person, here Vita } and ( 2 ) presence. 
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ezistenoe. Bhim ha. gone to Mva, i. c. di.appeared, ha. left. 
arraMgsr^TO^i-Here ^ and mean the same thing, 

^0 one ef them i. redundant. Orow-ioot-pated one; Ut. one 
having a head bulged out on the side, and elongated and appew- 
ing in the front lihe the foot of a crow, i.a. deformed. Or ^ 
rftl may mean the tuft of hair on the head. One haring a tuft 
Thair like a caret on the head. laiWg i. the mark caret 
/ /s') used to indicate an omission supplied afterwards, 
karata in hia Nityashstra says that VidS. ahonld dres. his 
hair .0 as to give it the form of a stfliUg- Bat the first 

sensei, natural. &kara here uses his usual devioe of repo- 

tition and also refers to Vidu.’s deformity of head. The other 

sense given by the Com. &o. 

princes of sharpers-Eyder) does not seem to he intended. 
'Sakiia is not likely to use au expression with such a 
far-fetohed meaning. 

P. 34. ngdreas 

actress wears special decoration, tsgtirnf— The fern, form of 
Sdtra. humorously used for the usual Natl, by Sakira. For, a 

female stage-manager is unknown to the Sanskrit drama. <^ A 

word like io Ohaurapanohhsikh 7 is obviously 

without bearing on the history of the drama in India._^ The 

expression in onr passage cannot be used as direct evidence 

since it may be nothing more than another abanrdlty o 
Samathinaka’a.” Dr. Ryder. 

A Oourt of justice; a tribunal. Hence srmgSTte 
a iudge. The filing of a law-suit, judicial procedure. 

„\ekr T: "f; r-m“™CY 

Here §akdra speaks as if Vaaant. belon^d^ ^o^ i 
for this sense Vik. V. 

p. 125; or 3r^......H’5fTm?rT^ P* ^ 

nuous, close, ever-abiding. m &c.— Here the subpct-m^attar 

of the ninth Act is hinted. pumpkin ( 

in Marathi) Some read translate 

dt by ( ’‘Fci: )• should have also read 

Here the use of the fern, for the was. audof ^5?fl^ 
is §ak&rian. See Oom. f ^ 

Bfgf ffit! prepared »n “ ‘ 

colder than day ). eftBrni garaf— After the lapse of some 

time, putrid ; when taken with becomes 

b;^ These things under the conditions 
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mentioned do not putrefy or rot even after the lapae of 
some time. By this Sahara means that his enmity, too, 
caused by Oharudatta’s refusal to deliver over Vasant., will 
not rot, {, e. will ever remain fresh. It 

^ 1 %. So the fig. of speech hern is [ ar^rcrfgcTHt 

] arq^gcfir^tfil. Some render sT 
Is as ^uf lii Sans., adding these to the list. In this case 
there is no STST^l^iTo? a3%^ is actually mentioned, but 
L. D. takes a di^erent view. He reads the words vrsrr^ 
with a Kdku. Then it would mean — Do they not get 
spoiled when time passes ( although care be taken to preserve 
them ) ? Yes, they do. So if you restore Vasantasena to me 
after a lapse of time, ( thinking over the matter ), it will 
spoil the business )» the matter 

will lose its charm. 

— Well, in a pleasing way. v. 1. — favourably 

(to me); so as to lead to a happy end. — cunningly, 

cleverly ( so that I should gain my object ). These two 
clauses show that Sak4ra climbs down from his former 
haughty position ( n-^oirf^cT^ v. 1 . — means 

briefly, in a few words. JTr^f^gTWfsro— It is difficult to see 

what this exactly means. The natural meaning seems to be 
=3;fi'5t (newly-built) srit a turret or top ?F;f?rrs 

dove-oot, i. e. upper terrace. Sak^ra humorously 
calls the upper terrace a dove-cot; the Oom. assigns a technical 
meaning to ® ® terrace marked 

with the figure or cornice of a wild elephant, Other- 

wise, *.«. against my direction; in a way not favourable 
to me. 

P. ‘85. — ^The round fruit of the Kapittha or 

wood-apple tree ( ). 

fijssTTf#— Verb formed from the onomatopoetic word TF^qig-,, 
I will make it produce ; the sound ''mad mad,' i. e. c»ush it. 
e/. gsfqc^T I Uttar. IV. p. 101; 

55r q^5pfqc*q ^frq ^ 

I Ob&ru. 8Tf% — The same sword that was dropped 
by Vita, near Vidushaka. In the Ohfiru. no mention is made 
of a sword, ffqtrd — ^lu the reverse way, i. e. seizing it by 
the point with the hilt raised up. — Without its bark,. 

i. e. covering; this is generally taken to mean ''unsheathed.' 
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rina oi a iraaish. «rTOff-To avoia the 

1-0 suppose that 

nttn'i the sworLato its .heath before takiag it on hia 
el'aL The §1. is translatea aeooiaingly. It U better 
“to tahe Winibe sense of . without the on er 
covering of cloth.’ The sheathea swora. of rioh men are 
carriea by their .ervant. on their .honUer., being placea xn 

rvering. of ane woollen or some eueh cloth. OTcOJcJ cannot 

be tehen with - ptoposea by 1 

— meant j 

violates the metre. fTfr- f ■ 

tn Tflfer to Vid. and BadanibA. Bf »g harked^at. ,, 

1 10 P to bark. There are two other similar roots Tf^, 

fa,;*, gi«n - 

of DaS«atha-«rP T’St 'n fstrf* ^l%f’ 

WnSrs ,enlW.%: « UaSraraghava I. 6^3. 

I. 86 ygmgir W^#-Mark the pun on the wera 
wMch is her name, ana also means ‘ one having teeth , fr. ^ 
ana ( it ) showing poesession. ‘ I have got ‘teeth that are 
almys olenchea fast ana ao my mouth is lockea up. She 

uxean. that she wouia not tell unaer any gf 

for a similar use ‘ V • P* ^ 

„„,fi,g,at_De.irou.of, i. e. fona of, the breeze; who 
delights to be in open air. festr! ^ 

efmi- vise. This is a bad reading. gIgatmB* httf® 
strange eipression; we can readily understand mwaT. Stta’, 
but not gflgci it means ‘which desires, is expectant of ; hence 
full of • windy. Again ifftaM remains unexplained. If 
mw. with frtc we know why he is sitting *" 

and is ,rmrf; otherwise he would have come in. ! 

we have irremiSrat^t ‘ . 

risht Ohdru. offers the mantle to the supposed Bad. saymg 
‘ the evening bids fair to be windy; se take Sc.’ 
are to nnderstand that he throws it to her from the place 
where he was sitting, not Indiflerent to (carnal 

plesaurcB ); from the fact that he wore a ecented P'4vSraka 
she oonolndoB that he yet loved gaieties. In the Ohdin.^ 
aotnally have wggreW 

the manner of the speeoh; i. .. ‘ turning aside, so 
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m to hide the act from Ohtradatta’. grfofff^ — ^We must 
supply 3 TT?f!'R— -covers herself with the mantle. So sincere 
and ardent was her love for Oh^r. that anything from Mm filled 
her with extreme delight^ and so she at onoe wore it. Ba(|di 
§lstr! supplies apparently for the reason that in the 

second Act Ohiru. gives the same cloak to Karnapdraka, as a 
mark of his approbation of his heroic deed ( see p. 64 ) and it 
is not stated when Vasant. returned it to its owner. But this 
contention will not do. The word and 54 leave 

no doubt that the cloak was worn by Vasantasena. The 
inconsistency is to be removed by supposing that Vasantasend 
restored it to Ohlru. when she deposited her ornament with 
him^ and that the poet forgot to mention it. 

f|-^f»-'^?cfC?^-“There is a play on the word ®rj-3T?a[r which 
means inside of the house as well as the inner apartment 
( )< Not sure that Oharu, loved her with equal ardoufj 

she says-I am not luoky enough to enter your inner apartment 
( as a wife ). The Oom. says s. e. she could not enter 

the inside of the house, being a harlot 5 but this is not correct. 
Ohdrudatta himself says to Vas. at the end of the fifth Act 
* qjf 5 J’ This shows that was no bar to 

her entrance into the house. This one sentence brings out the 
salient trait of Vasantasena’s character, mz. her extreme 
modesty and humility. Although supremely blessed with 
beauty and fortune, she does not feel sure of winning 
Ohiru.^a love. 

3 TFar^ 2 ro---siRW?|: deeUne of fortunej cT^ErrfflgT % 3 =r[?rr 
3THF* wra I The com. takes in the sense 

of «the stock of religious merit'; but that idea ls expressed by 


^er: stpct: ^ i'ffpcr: ( 


liilEKS 


i ■#jT*l|;||k li V jv h[ tr? 1 


.should not, obey .him. 

P. 37. may be separated as srft^rffr 

( not known as to her reality ) ( dinging, attaching to 

her body ) q[iT ( defiled, desecrated ) Mr. Raddl 

says I 

That idea is expressed by JTPr; 3 Tf^r^ oiost betaken with q^RTo; 
ehe cannot be unless there is contact of the garment. 

Or the whole may be taken as one word — 3Ti%|fT?T cfsTT 

j&c. By its coming in contact with or getting clung to her 
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V • (lit without the matter being known). 

-mark.-‘-Thi. in,tanoeB the great -Berve th^t 
^^'TB il^irtaonapart oi the sexes among the Hindus. 

To hate tiled the wHe ol another with the hem ol the 
garment wae a violatien of her person^ ^ aU 

®„„R,,r_Taaant. understands fi«tm m the sense of 
-aUfiguled, made to suffer In beauty,' and so ejaculates I, 

"taT aeoorated ; she dee. net say qftwar- I 

ruwo-Ohdrud. could see Vasant. now, as a light i * 
? in by Vidd. She was clad in the thin white . 

Tv shfltherefore compared to the bright orescent moon j 

’ U ftntnmnal cloud which is also white and thin. j 
■l““Srslws completely veiled.^ The a. j 

oocms in the Ohdro. with the yariatione-.srriisrt tirtdt | 

a nebly-born gentleman 

restrains himself from Icehing at her any mere ( and describing 

her further ). C/. w'dW'fln'iWSa Sik.V. p. 124. > 

a &c.-It is clear from this that OhSr. also was stirred 
by almilar passion for Vasantasena at her sight, j 

Iterye, i. e. large fortune, ,%W U apprepnato af er ' 

at eTpanse narrowed). Its i- Ae of 

fdltears, come, to naught). He could not profess his 
Lye ” her as he was poor. gTS^din-SIwr. S*?,’ 

L™,,;; here the sf%nrd «as in his being spiritless. 'Thia si. 

f^ra intheOhirn. as Jjsr m:...falS»WrfaKW ■ 

p. 38. nsgsstHafrardHd— It was an honour to 
because the words would clearly show to Chain that Vasauta. 
Binoerely loved him and spurned the love of SakSra. 

He is a^fool to say like that. fTOmUrda-may be taken 

deity ; (2)^ddr dtrdT_^fiJ_ to be 

of a deity. atKyuff 'fer'ii w 3 gHitartyuTta W-_ dftn d rerf 

At that time, i. e. when I told hat to take in Eohasena. 

aySa-drwr-Being told in harsh words ( snob as ifyngR 

rmTff &0 ); repeatedly urged. Forirat»Bom6read g’gt?r>n3r. 
WlU« 3 t «tc.-Looking to the plight to which I am reduced 
by fate He means— She did not come in knowing that I was 

poor and would not be able to receive her as she deserves. 

Home take >iFn» as referring to Vasanlaseni’s own state. 



Oiiarudatta^s poverty, not to Vasantaseod^s profession, as 
Bobtlingk takes it.” Eyder. 5 ?’srqf^=^%? 3 - etc. — The last 
two lines are ratker obscure. The meanning seems to be-— ■ 
she does not speak boldly on being acquainted with men. 


altboneb 


( ) speaks mnch. For, she did 


rettirn a bold reply to me which she should have done 
on account of her familiarity with men as a courtesan. 
Some take with TiTW — Although she talks 

much ( many things ) on account of her acquaintance with 
men, she does not speak boldly. Here we have first 
Secondly, Oh^r., not being previously acquainted with Vasa., 
could not have known how she talked at home. Thirdly, it is 
no compliment to her to call her So the first 

way is better. Dr. Byder also says — “But Vasantasena has 
not spoken a word aloud since her entry into the house ; 
so that perhaps we have to understand ^ a man’ as subject of 
‘sTfWIfRTcl^ &C.— 3TR5TTJTTg:is to be taken with 
“ Through ignorance I committed an offence by thus addressing 
(or treating) as a servant you, whom I did not know as such 
( STW^rfr )•" IS STI^frrdTcj; be taken with the 

meaning will be — by this my treatment, through ignorance, 
of you as a servant, which was never known to you ( aTTl^fTTcr: 

ST^tgajcT: )• Mark the 

Active use ? c/, 3T'Tn'^r-Sre»T 5T^*I^cr: I to. VIT. p. 200. 

P. 39. — By ascending to — intruding on — a 

place (a Brahmana^s house) which is not the proper place for me, 
«. e, where I, as a harlot, should not have come, — may 
taken with iiuT?:q or^JTTJTffr (have happily come together), 

-As the stalks of paddy of two adjoining fields meet by 
their tops inclining to each other. Vid. says this humorously. 

a kind of fine paddy ; its stalks wave beautifully in 
the wind. €/. 

Eir. IV. 4. qs^^rTTr^o-- »'• «• being depressed in some 
parts and protruding in others. -He rises to go 

wishing to leave them alone ; instead of this some read srasTfl- 
as of Vidu.^s speech. In this case the 
*jon should rise and go inside the house.’ 
courtesy be set aside, let formalities ceafej' implying thereby 

M. N, 4 



.hey were o» ” ;\7whe; U eet forth 

awoy with beinjog of a topic, introauc- 

tion. (7/ 3tfl —because, although , 

iSaTtrVid., it waa auo inteud^od for -d had^ 

sido-meauiug-Let this love be ““ “fovr^fg^-^^ W, 
r onTdtainea a response to her love, Buppdj' 

because rt the means of enjoyment or of 

'mthhimwhoispo , . Obdru. she aays-stff^"T 

repaying obltgalion. See p. jtc-She 

Slu^ deposit is made, Till: 

tbe^house.Jmt throng^ blessing, which means that the Vid. 
teoYit rafr^gitt made to him. Hence Ohdm. says &«. 

T for It? Of course Yid. says this humorously. This 

h of Vid is not complete , the full speech is mtidWtl- 
apeech of Vid. , Jj ^be fall textof Ohdro.’a speech 

r I But the poet 

*7;i4L^sthemnpin each a way that the parts also 
IvoL fcaliy fit in with each other. Thus, as soon as V^ld. 

■ sLa r%^cir Oharu. is made to say which, taken 

says i^^ciry _ .,0 f ofrviAn in a short time/ and thus 

with 'Vid-a.^B speech, means stolen in a - A„ 

Avents ol the third Act. The two parts 35 

auKgests the evems oi hu« , > . f^n-AtitAr but 


no be taken together, bnt 
rffrtatnSrwiutea'/ana short time^we sha.l lo. 
ebis deposit and be_free liZlZ W 

r TssTfit rarffi J? ^ , 

Pcirftnianfl sufiffests. because Ohatu. would 
Aiiif nronerty,’ as Mr. raranjape suggesus, ucv« ^ 

never allow that. This way “* /"f “‘f ® i„7:‘;ee Sdh - 
story is called a Patdkisthdna, of the 3rd kind, see Ban. 

Dn/vi. 48. C/. Mud. IV. riOT;-«fh =IIW 

4 m?^T.' Qr Veni. IL 5^(0— 

That can be depended upon &c., ». s. 

?;rw^r oasilv blown out on the broao 

shedding a powerful light, andnoteaejly mown 

load where the wind is strong. vrtfrtm^K-Sf® P- 2*- 




Act 11. ] 39 

too mucli ia the hands of Vasantasena lest he, too, may ba 
treated like a 

P. 41. ^5rr^: — The moon ( having the mark of a hare ). 

sr^cfir^ a beantlf al yonng woman i 

cT^^T ^ ’Trui'; yallowish-white. Hera the usual relation 
of and 3'qFri?r is reversed to indicate the superiority of 
the oheek to the moon ( the usual standard of comparison ). 
This ia also meant as an indirect compliment to VaaantaaenI,. 

— The heap, i. e. Oompaot mass of darkness, g’tffrw 
f f Mud, from which water has trickled 

down ; i. e. the surface of which is moist and unbroken. 
This is not a happy simile. The rays of the moon gradually 
removing the darkness are compared to streams of milk 
falling on darkish mud gradually hiding its surface and 
turning it white. For the comparison of rays of the moon to 
streams of milk, cf, RTtfffr This SL 

occurs in the Oh^ru. with the r6ading8—%5r^a|^qTO^fgqi%* 

%%TT%=^«ro--.ffTsrsr fq—i!- we 

are to imagine that they then start and reach the house of 
Vasantasend. CfWWrsf!' ^ — Ohdrudatta must be 

supposed to say this on reaching his house, which was also 
situated on the high way. The road was solitary as it was 
midnight. For when the moon rose it was about 11. P. M. 

— Deception, a trick ( being played upon ua ). 
fraught with harms, abounding in evils or dangers ( coming 
from robbers ^o. ). tfa^—Beeause Vidu. would be in the 
house daring the night. The concluding portion of this 
Act is marked by extreme brevity. 


ACT IT. 

The second Act opens with a conversation between Vasant. and 
her maid Madanika', in which the former makes a confession of her 
love for Charudatta. While they are conversing a cry is heard in the 
streets which finally serves to introduce Samvdhaka, a shampooer* 
who was once in the service of Cbdru., but had turned a gamHer 
afterwards, to Vasantaseni. Vasanta. pays off the debt Samvd. 
owes to the gambling-master, wbereupon he resolves to become a 
Buddhistic mendicant. This is neeesaary for the proper under- 
standing of the events that terminate in the final catastrophe. 
Another incident mentioned in the Act is Samv^baka’s rescue from 
the grasp of VasantasenS.'s elephant by Karnaphra, who gets the 
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bis heroic deed. The mentioB 

^^Irom CbSro.asa MW®, bestowed on Ohara, by Sn^wihoka, 

otthia toot, and the p™iB_ Vasant. had conceived for 

serve to farther other particulars. The second Act 

Ohhradatta. See ; two ecenea which the etudent can 

consiata of seven parts forming i # 

easily mark. ^ VnsantaenA’a mother. 

P. 42. nmX »• • .. having charged me j 

Vacant, is addreasea ns j, 

with a message , mark brooding over something. j 

Drawing (eomc) ‘"X V , ml.-MMh, I. 81. j 

c/. wM%s!5prr , 

L. D. reads lovc-longing ; it is ‘ iifSt ' 1 

^TffTT. ^ J Jier company, j 

thinking about a person wrth a desire to 

It is thus f 

anmiTt sra'^'^'^Xtmeros-yon have not said anything 

reading generally decidedly better to read 

and I have not replied o you ^ m dec^do^ 

"f P “r-t to milread lor ft And ,% | 

( the Prakrit tor ^.Sd-« )OA g ^ben one , 

being easily confounded, m i 

romemhors ^6“ *“^®g .„ j^e Vik. w^d'. 

• 1. n 73 uSt-lorwaianeasi gitnw: AWWim 

&:o. p. 7 . lo^ieiaost •, benoe, officionsy 

Sik. V. p. 185; Vik.__ III. 
e/. SftrtI , p. 84. gtriTinWi Wi S?I»flI>Ifir » 

fault-finding disposition. 

/■ T: .jn: ?fdcr the div^e Kdmacth: god ol love) 

‘^Cifa^My god, who holds his holiday. 
Lyouthlul br/asts.” Wilson. Or, 

into two— SFR* m ^ ff^TT^Fcf )-Tiiis is, indee , 

1 God Ol o«f that has led you to love a man )i c/. 

-a ^ and iTsS^ m. 

r'ly, ml-Sh! T lir si to--The 

griat festival ol young men ( .«.. “»* ® J*'"" bJ 

fs favoured by Oupid. What i. meant ^^^hat you h« 

set your heart on some young ” “J ^n Jib. read,. 

and a source ol ««“* !“? I" at the great lostlval > 
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( ) rT^OTaf;^':— wMoh is simpler, ff^o— -MaS. 

thinks that her mistress, so richly endowed with beauty, must 
have fixed her affection on some such person ( cf. 

Wf ). — equal to desired to be 

eerved ( «. e. won over by your attendance on him). 

&c.“— I wish to enjoy the pleasures of true love and 
not to minister to the pleasures of the great for their money 
( like an ordinary courtesan, that sells her body for money ). 
Saa com. Jib, considers the passage from hare to the third 
epeech of Madanikd as spurious on the ground that a young 
woman would not express herself in such clear terms.* But 
wa must remember that Vasant. is speaking in private and 
can freely open her heart to her confidante, — is sought 

as an object of love; mark the difference in the wording. The 
first question ( ) was asked as to a courtesan whose 

profession requires her to humour great persons ( such as a 
king or his minister) for money. — Bhe means 

that she would not be able freely to enjoy the company of one 
she would have to honour. 

P. 44. ^#-“A vocative particle used in addressing a 
maid-servant; see com. ^qT3^: — For he values money more 
than the company of his beloved, ® 

term of address lor a princess ( srg: ) ia dramas^ and 

then for any mistress. e. one who remains in- 

different to what happened there. She means — ^Bon^t you know 
the .man who attracted my attention and captivated my heart 
there? to Vasantaseni's having 

4aken shelter in Ohani.^s house when pursued by Sahara. 
Vas. must have spoken about the incident on her return to her 
house to Mada. and others, the quarter 

or residence oi the chief or leading msrohants, •.q’JTr!'!' 

president of a mercantile or 
other guild, ^TRF® — Mark how eager Yasant. is to 

■her lover’s name ; it will give her unbounded pleasure. 

P. 45. — I shall say this — to test her love. 

courtesans to be denounced as 
lovers of money only and not of persons ( see infra Y, 14 ). 

ffT'. m l 

f=Egrrr¥i’ ^qsrcT; ^3 [Tsn h" i 

■■ 



^ mean 9 ---Ev 6 H bees do not resort to 

i„t It, blossoms. Much less ttou 

a mango- tree that jia ^ totally 

shonia a aiserimiMtmg wo 

destUate ol wealth, wff ^ W ^ 

argument by saying tha ^ honey. So a woman 

„afo« of honey [^^roLi the beanty of her person, 

who, having decorated P | of others, cannot 

only make, it “‘““‘'"”““1 ‘ be 1 eonrlesan ol snch 
enjoy life. She honey-makers 

type. ^^o-^^.._aesirea,ooveteate 

Mark ‘>1® SptMoh him a, a lover, all at once? 

Ti^*'T“X!airn b foryontowinhis for iS;!*!! 5^: 

It mil not be ^ nmoEfilWs-Oonst. m ai« ’IS3'’ 

rRniftrosHTrWl lSak.in. 120 . SrS^^I ^ „tnrn for my 

f®ifr^^Tqr Unable he aa a gentleman will 

love by gifts of money or ornaments &e., He as a ga 

rr.;4.u.- ..< ■;» "-.r 

r;:;™"- - rt-*. •■ •“.•r;- ••■**"• 

in him and also to have an occasion to go to him. 

P 46 Now opens a scene which tells '“f ® 

Bhtea. The persons introdnoed - Bamvihaka 

gambUng house, two ga^Wers, one 

s-rs-rr T/s-rs:'; - 

Introduction. 

anrvat-f for SRt ) refers to the winning gambler ( rrjURI ), 
andToUo *e pe^le in the street, as some have l . Bljt- 
:tin of gold, go ,unjas or 10 

r.v. ^ wmiTiB Trov ^ something Jihe tne muiioii 

more than g ^ Jht of gold which, acoordlng to 

of later times. ‘‘ A weight oi gu ; Wilson, 

different data, varies from 105 grams to 227. Wilson. 

^S l-trwW; Gen. for the Dat. C )i ^ST- 

Katiai.- ^.-Bound or maebted to ns. 

7 ^ho was found or detained. ST^OT^tT^-^bas *as (if) 

t?. . u (• i-hna nn seeing Samvfihaka escape, 

run away. Mathura shouts thus on seeing pau v 
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Act II. ] 

fwg’ — This he says on seeing him; after coming ottfe of 
the gambling house. 

— Tossing aside the onrfcain ( implying hurxy and 
fright). ifHT is properly the stage-curtain, and qaT^fT is the 
lifting up or pushing aside of a curtain; and a dictum of 
Bharata says tr?'f%qr (The curtain 

should not open upon an agitated man and a king ). But 
as q?[%qq does not occur as a stage-direction in plays, 
commentators explain s^qffr^irtrr as ^with a toss of the 3 |q^/ 
siqsrr meaning a screen (sr being ar^qr^). bewildered, 

or in a hurry. %qrf the ehampooer and kneader 
of the limbs. ^qr'°ft {Pralrit ) — may be or fq^trq. 

ffq’q'sqrsf 0 — indicates that the blow is very hard. The 
second and qTT%s are the technical names of cowries 

used as dice in playing. crrr%€rsSflff — shows that he lost hig 
money in part, — shows that his fate was decided 

by the cowrie He lost the whole amount, si^CTW®”" 
3Tf r^Tf ITWr 3Tf Karna, who was made king of the Ahga 
country by Duryodhana. Once Indra, whose care it was to 
ensure the protection of his son Arjuna, came to Karna in the 
disguise of a Br^hmana and asked for Ms divine cuirass and 
ear-rings, which Karna gave him. India gave him in return 
great strength and a ^akti ( a kind of weapon ), certain to 
bring about the death of whomsoever It was hurled against. 
When Ghafotkaoha, son of Bhlma by the demoness Hidimbd, 
proved very destructive to the Kaurava host, Duryodhana 
pressed Karna to discharge the Sakti^ which the latter had 
reserved for Arjuna, against him. Karna yielded, and slew 
Ghatotkacha with it. Sec Mah-Bh. Brona-P. Ohs, 179--190. 
Of. Mud. 11. 15. 

— 'A document; or a scribe, ^cT^rST^" 

Ttqr?qRfT?r% the keeper or master of a rambling house ; 

fj". + which is added to words of the rfnjrf? 

class. Samvdhaka bolted away, seeing that the attention 
of Sabhika was taken up by some writing or his scribe. But 
Sabhlka was on hie guard; he at once noticed his escape. 

The Sabhika is said, in the Mit&ksharS,, to be a person who 
presides at the house where assemblies are held for the purposes 
of gambling, and who provides the dice and all other materials. 
The 3Tf?T3qai gives the following description of the Sabhika’s duties 
and the laws of the gaming table;—” The Sabhika is entitled to 


five psrceEt. on mooey won at play, wbenever the sum exceede 
one hundred; if it fall short of that amount he_ is to receive ten 
per cent. In return for the protection of the king, ^ e s a^ 
to the royal treasury a fixed proportion of his profits. It is is 
business to collect from the unsuccessful party whatever 
they may have lost, and transfer them to the winners, and it 
becomes him to do this civilly* and to adjust the paymen oh 
liberal and lenient terms. In all licensed gaming-houses, w ere 
the royal dues are regularly paid, the king should enforce ^ le 
payment of all sums lost, hut he should not interfere with gaming- 
diouses of a different class. In all disputes, those who have been 
lookers-on are to be witnesses; and if any foul play or false dice 
be proved against a gambler, he shall he branded and bams lec 
the kingdom. The king shall appoint proper officers to attend 
at gambling houses, and secure all dishonest characters, the same 
rules are. applicable to cock-pits and other similar places, where 
animals are set to fight for wagers.” The legal sanction t us 
given to gambling is very different from the sturdy and^ moral 
notions expressed by 115 who directs kings to prohibit such 
practices in the dominions, and even to punish with death those 
who engage them themselves or induce others to do so (Manu- 
Saqihita, IX. 221,224), but regulations ofi either tendency are 
manifest indications of considerable progress in the vices of 
civilized society. (Wilson). See also H* 199-202. 

tfr© — with feet turned in the opposite 
direction of the temple, i. e. walking back to it so as to give 
the footsteps the appearance of a man walking away ifoxn the 
temple. Here ha imagines that Mathura and Ms companion 
would not go into the temple finding from the foot-prints no 
man going in. The device was a clever one, but poor Sain, 
did not know that his pursuers also were grown grey in the 
.art of diceiving and would at once find out the truth from 
the sudden change in the direction of the foot- prints. 

— As one word-?r 

I will turn god, i. e. stand there as the image of the 
*godj as two words— sffWsqrfpi' stand there as the image of its 
goddess. , This was his second trick. He thought (hat he would 
pass for the image of the deity of the temple in case his pursuers 
were to enter it in search of him. Because he had 

to try several postures before he fixed himself into one. 

P. 47. qjr>ii^>Wo-““Thi3 shows the power which 

the Sabhika had over the gamblers who had to obey his word 
as law. qnotes the following sL as a 
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parallel to this—srfTr ?f ^fw^srflrs?Fg^ 

it| 5=^: sRT«^^r ^\ Rg If ^T=?Pr ii. ^¥rrslw»~A 

good or jmt Sabhika. irregularly, unevenly 

3r#f — Because the gamblers were bound in good faith to pay 
their dues; so Sjmva , attempting to defraud the winners, 
would be bringing disgrace on his family and easting a stain 
on his own fair name as a gambler, 

srWR — Here-so far-he has run on. q-f^f—tha line 
of foot-prints. C/. <Tffr I 

Vep!, VI. p. 132. means a gambler ( 

Ak.); but as follows, this must be taken to mean a rogue, 

a villain; or roguish, deceitful, — Having 

made signs to each other that he was there. They knew 
that the temple was without an image; on seeing she image 
they at once concluded that it was SamvA, standing there 
transfixed like an idol. But they did not say it openly as 
they wanted to use a trick to catch him. 

P. 48, %c3rgr%?fr — He ®ay3 this purposely as he wanted 
a plea to go and shake the idol, -The reading 

is bad. They began to gamble because they were confident that 
Samvl., who they knew was there, would feel, as a gambler, 
an uncontrollable desire to play on seeing them engaged in 
play, and would at once coma forward and thus reveal him- 
sell And this their expectation was faifilled. 
suppression or restraining of the manifestation of. ' 

According to some is u technical term for the gambling 
implements, such as dice or cowries; accordiag to others 
it means a kind of gambling called Nandtp^r^. ^pj— 
attracts the mind of, i. e. exoites his desire for playing, — ■ 
( makes a sound like ) or % to sound 

and 3 f af ( q? ). A war-drum, the sound of which on being 
heard fires the spirit of a vanquished king. C7/. R f 

vrsi'^^r Nai. XV. 17. 

Or maj mean a drum beaten on; the festive occasion of 
the proclamation of victory of a viotorioua king, 
qffft i’^r Ak. '5TRrR— I know that, I have made up my 
mind that, — the same as a fabulous mountain round 

which tre heavenly bodies are said to revolve and which 
forms the centre of the several dvipas { sometimes identified 
with the Him&layaa ). ^ 1 Katikfipurdpa. 

For farther information see our note on Ragh, I. 14. — > 
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t ruin and great pain. 
nean cuckoo) 

i QYy ^ in. Marathi ) which means in 
amblers ‘a desired throw or turn of the dice 
•-in my favour. 

3f— Defrauder of the money staked. ^ 

-hirls or becomes dizzy. ?rR?r?T:— Because 
it his falling down was a mere pretext, 

, gamblers’ association over which Sabhika 
-^—You are held bound to it by the 
you are under its arrest and responsible 
lent. Sabhika gives this decision as the 
> gaming assembly. By the laws of the 
e association had the right of enforcing 
the detention of the debtor’s person, 
gamblers were bound by common consent 
decision of the assembly. So there was no 
0 payment, pledge, surety ( )} 

a pledge that you would pay at a 
pou have no money now. ( 

wiTc&r raHrracTTrPrcWi \ Srlniv^sS- 



V# 
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Act II. ] 

I shall (not) allow myself to be treated aoeeitfolly i. e. 

taken in. ■ , . , ■ 

P. 51. anWR f^rtr-A oreditor was authormed by the 
aaelent Hindu law to enforce payment of an ““taowledged 

debt by forcing the debtor to work in his servioe or by deal- 

ing wUb his person in any way he liked, arrart— ‘In the 

ai^ This stage-direetlon is used when a character on the 

stage addresses a person not present on tie stage, 

imaginary reply from him and gives a reply to tlmt, whioh 
is gLrally introduced by » erflfk, &O.JW iwrTOI 

Darvl ir VA-I ““ I thus. 

aTf%fW5T--^ means— a gamble^ is 

likTa king, except only in that he has no throne, w ncmw- 

does not care lor or expect. *0 sums stakeds 

(2) amounts (a. revenue and expenditure). 

^eswith ,ur.:. Seeing, i.e. making great gains, having a 

^ Tf wfl read it taken with 

large income, if we reaa ^ ^ rrr™ 

also In this case ifc may also mean-filspR 

well-skilled in deceit, great cheats^ swindlers ; SH 
Sirs. Prvwwr-by ri«k men ( =T 5 RttW )l “ bing also 
is waited npou by rich vassals or rich men. ... 

P 62. wsii ijsd— He means-H desired wealth, wife &o. 
are to bo obtained, they can be obtained by means of gambling 

alone; so complete ruin also follows from gamblings. 

to.— In this il. the speaker tolls_ us how he lost 

ev^vtUng by gambUng, thereby illnstrating his slatement 

si lrf eJr/%ar, irm, ^ teohnioal names for 

SnS" tlirT« T'oowrie. whioh tho com. says are 

resneetively oalledC in northern India) tfPir, tStT, =P.iEr ( jt^ ) 

J ™ i Throe Two, Aoe and Four ), names equally unintel- 
Ugibb to tte-Jel;n student. Wilson translates these 
If Tray, Deuce, Aeejind doublets ( four ). « If eorrecV’ says 
Wilson “tbe game alluded to is a kind of Haaard: 
W “played upon a table or cloth with four compartments 
oalled severalty Nakki, Dna, Tiya and Ohouk or Pnra, and 

by any number of players. Each stakes upon one or other 
of the^oompartments whatever sum the caster will set him in. 
The caster has sixteen cowries which he shakes in his an 
Id throws on the ground *, those which fall with the valve 
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nf.^ ana aooording as they oorraspond 
„ppeijnost that division swesps the table, 

to either oi th roSera to the favourable mode of 

The mode »' lour • and the numbers of one. 
telling off J cambers simply, but the same 

two, &C. are not on y 

in excess above four a ^ j. teen cowries j Dua or Deuce by 

counted by one, five, seven, eleven and 

two, six, ten or fourteen^ y twelve, and sixteen » Wilson 

'btfvr--« i« ---- however, wbetbor 

further observes i.n the word /Yardi^a presents 

*^^““^':::r\biwor^-rthe\ame preaeuted_ to the 
,oma trace of the .mooted 

Indiana by the Persia improved by him 

according *" f"f noticed by the author of the 

according toother t ^ Indiana) invented 

Burhank^tt ^ofnrallv have elaborated out 

Chess, they mig or Ohaturatlgai and it may be 

of this game their Ch p Chmpm 

doubted whether any th^^ ^ resemblance 

is and Pesaoa of the Greeks., the 

Utter TfwbTch Byde identifies with dice need in Nerd,luimm. 

a. inauapieioue and P fourfold oowrio- 

bliuds.) The speaker »”'y , referred to 

throw which alone rums^^^e p^.^^ “ wrong to find 

““ “frlcof Ne^d in Nardita. These of course are appa- 

"“1 Zilar ..Were the words «T &=. iudioaUve^ of 

ILihrows, the speaker could never have said 

» these do not individually ruin the gamester. , 

.as these do ru3toad_^of 

• ’’^vina his fortune. He lost hie all 'by the adverse S3j 
against him showed him the way 

Wm to stav there; while the^ff ruined him ooinpletol.v- ^brongn 

about the loss of wealth, house, prestige, So. 'JTOmK.- 

'sLws that Dardaraka lost his money at some other ‘“8 

, house and that ho was Mithura’s debtor also and hence 
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ja.t;u ix* j 

• J U* 3TJT — hasbflcome threadbare, 

wUhto avoid him, 

its threads being worn out by long use. J. _ 

the repotUion ol min every line “ 

mentioned in the Bdh -Dar. « WI3- W 

S p-To-tn read the last three lines - 

^iw: I =1 nr amt mnRS m imlt aapnn wa ^ ww ii Bat this 

spoils the charm which simplicity gives it. 

3 T# -qrfr— This poor fellow; refers to Mathura. 
properly means one practising penance ; and as sneh a person 
Ls not the meane of protecting himself anw means 
one needing help or protection , heiioe one 
.pitied; helplese. Supply m after i 

leaves such words to be understood. Some take aWI as 
referring to Dardnraka, the speaker himself. Bat it la not a 
^ood way. In the Brat plaeo, the sentence is introdnoed by 
:,;,; wLch is used a^rnati ‘or why should I veil myself, 

thy shanld I fear him.’ Secondly, in the nent si he refers 

to L power of endaranoe; so how oaa he call himself helplese 
" ;1 w Again, had he feared Mdthara, he would not have 
rMhed on to rosone aflfik saying sti aiaaia ( next page). 

Dr Eyder also thinks that m refers to to the s,maker 
? If .aving “on the one hand it ( auwr ) meaae ‘poor, 

himeoU, saying on hand ‘ saint’. The 

“ TmelnLis made almost certain by the fact that each 
oTtheee speeches is followed by a verse describing ascetic 

nrltiees.”^ But thie does not seem to be the case. There 
fj no reference to ascetic practices, sft m-sTSTWJsr mi. 

ar-Am-It appears from this and the next sloka hat 

1 f wdeniuE the body and making it proof against injury 
" fatigue was euUivaled by gamblers like Bar. thieves hke 
LvSa and such others, as a ueeessary qualifioatieu for 
fteir profession. Dardnraka means-My power of endurauoe 
tlieir ^ , torture be might put me 

tiT rwill^get nothing from me; or-I am physieaUy io 

Xlg that mthnra dare not lay violent hands^^ 

•itTrerthL linea mention-the torture, to which a defaulting 

fX^wa. put,hewae.spen^e<^^^^^^^^ 

bis back , was scrafcehed hftrd.uy .. 

M. N. 5 




[ Act II. 



in bite off Ms flesh. The sL means^A 
and dogs .^,,,ato such hardshipshas no busluesB 

rir;o.i.eo* gambling. 

to taKe to ^ 3 {c?n«r?r. 

i, better; 3tsin^= ( ) 

”• *• “‘“ aeUoat. because of his body not being hardenea 
stgw^m^-aeuc (asft!) great attach- 

by physical »»'““ ,, 5 ^, 1 , =i 3n,ct 

'*^'- Lf W St r*".' ^ISI -n%?: a -stm: 1 a,w 

'L 9 t 3 W=nitff?®ni* sit’ii*ib?rr f^^' 

' W' It ^iii be seen that this meaning is 

j%5 n¥ SI’S =i ^„ta stereotyped gambler 

against the oonten . ^ gambling ‘ a kingdom without 

Uke Dariura who c^ d^^ J „ 

a throne , b^ gambling a bed of thorns 

few reverses at the experiences 

(ers jpr \ ,.„t have turned a Bhikshu. 

mentioned in tUe si., no . , , , _ 

n IS folded. ?T 5 ^anrely. 

^cf?Tfg[— see p. 13.^ throw oi cowries called ^^5 see 

“^""^f^refera to the practice of carrying 
si. 9 '*bov°. ®I^ ®^r^^I^ ^I„th which is fastened round 
money ^ the ehoulder , This speech is a 

the loins or tnrown &o. He meane-Does 

retort to Mathura a ^ of it by carrying it 

a man who ot. Howdo yo u not know this P 

on hia person? need not go home and bring 

Afyain for ten pieces of gold I need nov g ^ 

ttem’ loan earn them here by gamhhng eueoessfully. 

« mAftn fellow 


tnem. a . 

-- A man of low oaste, a mean fellow. 

‘the deuce take you.’ ^^.-Eor 
f^sr^SW— ’ yvAleea of gold you are depriving 

- »• «•* i“-7- , 

^-10 coni, to practise repeatedly, «/. 

Sia48rhence,tobegiuagaiu. aTOflPW 

t,!ivr: pratrt & mean-Nov it is uot proper for 

s. » ■•■“■ “• ' '■ • 



Act II. ] , 51^^ 

when you are simply trifling with me saying fiRIW? ?r 
&c.) it is not proper to talk with yon in this way. ‘Yon who 
propose thnS; pay it off,’ a 3 i|[iTi% qriT &e.— This sentence is 
mistranslated by Wilson and some others. |%?.3rr.S5?^«friW 
mnst be read with a 5 shall I, Mdbhnra, the well-known 
gambler, exhibit gambling as going ios nothing ?— t. e., shall 
I allow the rales and reg^ilations oi the institution to be treated 
as a dead letter j which I shall be doing if I allow Samvdhaka or 
yon to cheat me ? No. It is not so much the payment of the sum 
that is the matter j what is desired is the rigorous observance 
of the rules of the gambling-honse, and in this I fear no one. Of, 

^ s§nr4r?^ ¥Tf = i 

nornirrffq-irt^ rf 1 wi’#- 

?n4! I crff 1 - 

^r>sf^ — ^You have been false to your character as a gambler, 
since you have become Sam.’s accomplice in |cheating the 
Association. etc.—. i. e., by allowing your debtor to 

escape, by allowing the rules of gambling to be set at naught. 

P. 55. ^tfjfro—'I'hns, t. 0 . by helping a sufferer, 
without torturing a poor;debtor. screens himj hides 

him from him. f^'SCcrr'l'^ — in return*, Ik, in the opposite direction; 
Jrtr'T-'C JTm’THT STTUr.S^ irtft'T ) against the earrent of water; fr. 
ijf 3 + 3 T<T^ water, the 3T of 3T<T^being changed to | by 
>.^rOT|ci! Pan. VI. 3. 97. 

fm* f%0TrT%3?T is a 

Prakrit word for like 3fr??n?3?I for ( last page ). 

— Perhaps the original readingia 3r?T...crri"Rs^% &c-; 

e. when I shall lodge a complaint against you for assault- 
ing me and you will be flogged in the royal palace then &c. 

— *aade hostile to, or an enemy of, myself. ? 0 W 5 !r%ff — 
the Brahmana thief mentioned in the 3rd Act, 

3 Ti%?T: whose telling always comes true, a sooth-sayer. 

— Here we have the first indication 
of the revolution that was being secretly planned in the city 
and which forms the underplot of the play. — Shut 

the door, so that no one else should enter. She gave the order 
because she did not know exactly by whom the man was pursued. 

P. 56. — A creditor; T;r!TUrt^t?rT?«rT?^TrB; 

(3^=3(;)- ^rsTcr’T'TffS — When Vasant. learnt that it was a creditor 
whom the man was afraid of, she asked the door to be opened ; 



for she knew that if it came to that she could pay the 
©reditor and set free the man. But had he been pursued by 
a king’s officer, or a mob, closing the door was the only course- 
she could adopt. 

^ &e.--The conatr. is gf^cf? 

held or considered light. — what is weighed or bialaneed • 

hence, considered to be quite in one’s power; and hence, n-ot of 
great consequence. He is surprised to see that Vas^nt. 
treated the matter with little concern. sflT gfw# 
weighed and compared with one’s strength ; hence, propor- 
tionate to one’s strength. ?7f|T^r,sr^rT-~I am observed as to my 
true character, i. e. known to be a debtor. Or, I have become 
an instance in this case (sTr%!^ 

I gambled and staked money without looking to my means — 

I undertook responsibilities that were out of plroportion to 

my paying capacity. Mr. Raddi also takes th/e same view 

when he says ^ 

g'^!*TcTf tTTWI'Sr?*?* ar^'fr — Now the scene “shifts W 

we left the gamblers scuffling, — P* P* P- of the 

Denom. from qjcJf ( ^=0 engage in a quarrel. 

— The coins have come to be; *. e. are safe; we are 
sure to get them. He means — Vasantasena is kind-hearted and 
generous, and is sure to pay off the debt of the man who hae 
sought her protection. Cf. p. 61. Some take 

in the sense of ttcIIR, but incorrectly. There is no reason why 
Mathura should have considered the mopey as lost merely 
because Samv4. entered Vasantaaeml’s house. He had the^ 
court of law open to him, and Vasantasena’a house was not 
a house of blackguards. Again, had M4thura given up all 
hope of the money he could not have said farther on qq : 
^cfr RKH-iq &c. 5nr?qr &C — He says- If so, *. e. if we. 

are sure to get our money now, let us go, etc. 

P. 57. qrq &c. — Mathura says-The rogue might take- 

the money from Vasant. and go away. So let us take our 
money by blocking him up. just after Yasant. 

asked her maid to open the door, she made a Sign to her 
to ask the stranger who he was, headman of 

a village. ff% — means of livelihoodj profession, effwf^-As 
an art; fori was the son of a rich man. ariT^crg^ — a traveller; 
from with 3 ?[ to wander about. The word has also a 
technical meaning. It means a man of mixed origin, the son of a 


ill* J f 

by a Vaidehi woman 5 arrf^iog’q^ sTT^lf 

Manns. X. 37b But it cannot be intended here. ff%W?f’5r &< 5 .-rr- 
•43n necount of his politeness and generous disposition ho 
•oonsiders Ms own self as meant for the use of others. 

P. 68. iT#rf«TF!Scrf:^^ — the object of 
desire (of my lady), the darling of. She means— Who is 
this that has exactly the virtues of Oh&rndatta ?■— *. e. he must 
be none else than Oh^rudatta. aT^Tsljf^: — compassion; Uu 
crying after one; cf. Eng, ^ sympathy,^ which etymologically 
means the same thing. ^qr;C'cT*~‘Cea 8 ed to exist ; ended. 5 ”^^ 
— She means-Where there are merits like generosity, 
compassion, &o., wealth cannot long remain. Yon can have 
-either the one or the other, etc. — i. e. those whose wealth 

is not spent in charity or in relieving the distress of the 
poor, those who have considerable wealth. IffrT — 

This shows her extreme regard for Ohdrudatta, and indicates 
the further development of her love for Mm. 

P. 59. ajtr: ?Er — The phrase, as observed by Dr. 

Ryder, is intended to be ambiguous. It means-( 1 ) Where 
is that creditor ( of yours, i. e, Mathura ) ? ( 2 ) How can he 
Tje rich when he has spent much in charity ? The shampooer 
is shrewd enough to see that it is the hidden meaning which 
really interests Vasantasena, and answers accordingly,” Ryder. 

— Hospitality to others, i. e. public esteem arising 
from it, is the wealth of a good man; and that wealth is 
everlasting, <?/. for the idea 5 ^: ifSfTrrriTS^^'^ 

5ST?q^ir f M Uttar. I. 11. ^ <j;^3Trf%»r5r*TI^ ^Frrm — He also 

knows what distinguished hohour is, *. e, comes to be highly 
esteemed; receives special honour ; 3T% 'ST^cl'r 3Tf^ iPT 

I ’ET! ^ V, 1. ( does not know how to 

honour others )-Iu this case the last quarter must be read 
■as a rhetorical question-^ WRTI% I ^ 5 rT?Trf%; does 

he know what special honour is ? Ho does not. The com. gives 
the metre of this as but it is %cl[^T’Er in "wMch 

the first and third quarters have 14 syllabic instants, and the 
second and the fourth 16. The last two lines are irregular, 
in the last lin 0 % must be read as a short ayll. In the third 
line or makes the metre regular, or must be read as a 

long syllable. See Appendix on Metres. ^ff^:-With means of 



they find theif master’s position uncertain or find him unable 
to support them; so I must help this man. J. V.*a alternative 
explanation oi thk, mz. “ 

cTfr^^t fT?r JTFr^fr^^r^r: ( ) 

?f3frftcrrsrfTi;tTf^ SP[^^r^ 5 ;=?!?^^, ” is far- 

fetched and quite out of place, — goes with eTQ«7r%- 
STcT i;rf^ra: immodest or ill-mannered 
( as it betrays your love-sports ). or it may mean '^obstinate, ’ 
and so, bitten in love-sports. Some take it in the sense of 
‘unseemly in appearance/ — a side-glance; ^ sjal- 

I Mathura’s addressing the maid in 

this way indicates the loose character of these gamblers. 

P. 61. i. e. flTRcT JTtr ifcT that you have 

ho money. She means— Gamblers ought to be courtesans’ men, 
since they earn money by easy means. ;gr^;----falfill 6 d, redeem- 
ed. qre^rsr^fjfrr^^Passed into the hands of, i. e. learnt by; 
M a return lor her favour he ofiers to teach the art to her 
servants, as it would be most useful to courtesans. “ The 
phrase is one of exaggerated courtesy: Mistress, if it may 
be; then let this art remain in the hands of a servant (of yours); 
that is to say, take me into your service.” Dr. Kyder^ 
who quotes J. Y. in support: — qRSTffprfq-arr qjfsq- 

JTRfct qrf:- Bot this is not 

the sense of the passage. And in J, V.’s new edition we find 
wqR^qff^qjr^rr fr% ^ifac ??cTqcrr sTi^tTf^ %i%fTT j 
fqqf vj^fur: %iq-^T3rfrrr%- 

T%^Thm Wf’qrq ^ t ff«— She 

means Oharudattai ‘ If it is desired to be learnt, it is for his 
«ake.’ This also betrays her extreme love for him ^fq:ai»qo — ^ 
A Buddha-mendicant. aTfl'W, though origin meaning any 
ascetic, came generally to mean a ^Jain mendicant / and so 
is prefixed to fix its meaning, or is a name of 


t 

1 




Buddha or the last living Buddha, s|Wf^ 

He means—If by iome chance I eome to be of any service to 
you in my character as a » remember that he is no 
other than Samv^haka, the gambler, thus saved by yon. 
3?^ ^ff%sT~The life of Bnd. and Jain mendicants was 
looked upon with a sort of odium in those days; </. Da^-Oh. 

S 3T3PF5[|::^T?rcf# &c. p. 75. 

P. 62. flf^^—Oommentators vary in their interpretation 
of this wordj and it is difficult to know what this exactly 
means. The best way seems to be ?!5r cfci; 

{ referring to his resolve to be a Bud. mendicant) 

ft f ( ftiTcr: f 5EfT: )j in which no man can lay 

Ms hands on me^ no man will get me into his clutches; for 
gambling has led me to renounce the world. (7/. Wilson-— 
^In bidding adieu to gambling the bands of men are no longer 
armed against me.’ Another way is ftf^cT 

( the state of being harassed or perse- 
cuted by all) cfg^CT^q- ^cT^g; ! ff?t wsurd; I 

ftf?cTr^ftr% ??»•??%. ftf?cr: /*<- one without ( the use 
of ) hands; hence, one not knowing what to do, pierplexed; cf, 
Hagh. V. 49; and lastly, by metonymy, it 
means ftpcTft. But here we arrive at the meaning in a round- 
aboutway. J.V. says ftf^^ I 3TWJT?Trtft 

l 4 ."D.’s explanation also is not satisfactory. in 

P.’s com. should be ^T?q'^-qRq:t;?qT«5r5=Ii:^r?TB' — 

<to a state in which one is to fear all;^ this is easier, but we do 
not know what P.’s reading was. Dr. Ryder prefers Sfcenzler’s 
reading a oon that fills all with disgust 

cr.'dismay. 

spf^^l^:___With face openly displayed; t, s having nothing 
to fear. ?|cr 5 Frf^qrr:— Prakrit for o#T?q^M W'*? qrcTW 

breaks fft-. — naughty, unmanageable, roguish. — v.l. 

throws into agitation, frightens, — a species of 

elephant having a strong scent that repels ordinary elephants; 
see com. ftqiS — formidable ( as it was disordered in his 
scuffle with the elephant ). — an ill-mannered fellow; 

she calls him thus because he entered rudely. ^fliqr'Sr% — ^r%cT 
in such cases means — deprived of something fortunate, or 
precious; hence, unfortunate. Here q[l%ctT^T% means — You are 
deprived of what you would have been very glad to see ; 




-iience^ you lost a sight. This shows that Kama- (as his name 
*th’e ear-ornament^ implies) was a favourite olYasantasenS,. 

P. 63. arrarsf-— 366 T. 50. iTfrirR—jTIcTr worth ?j^5Er 
aT#r «Tf wg-: the chief elephant-driver ( being the keeper of 

the Iipqinsr )r‘frfWT^: t f The 

use of this word shows that Vasant. had more than one 
elephant. &c.— explains the panic and the consequent 

confusion of the women-folk. fe^^^their girdles snapped 
as they dashed against one another, — -The spars or 

shooting rays of jewels. — A tank with full-bloWn 

lotuses in itj grirn% JTfwRTW m cTT^. The elephant got 
loose at a time when the people were out and Ujja. was bristl- 
ing with the faces of men and women, trfcwo — TOWSr 

^ sfrgi^.* — with the spray of water 

from his trunk. 

P. 64. ’OT^pTfSR^r’Sr'T— “O' number of chains ( tied to the 
legs and neck ). — This should have been dropped as 

we have it again in the same line and the repetition does 
■not look good, o^soyrd being in this case taken as a Bah. 
gT»T=g^offr &e. — This phrase is another knotty point in this Act 
and has caused great difficulty to the commentators. The first 
difficulty is about the meaning of Srinivas&cbtrya 

gives a far-fetched explanation} he supposes that the gambling- 
house was near at hand} and that Karna. called out to the 
scribe attached to the house to give him au iron bar, and 
takes ?r*rhT??T with ^Tc^T; ^ 

cJlrf^u?iTfon«fqi|5r.|5 l He also takes 

to refer Samv4haka, like other commentators, and 
says q-Rgr5T€i^fri%q'«5:. 

’Tr^'frf?r% 5^2 This meaning will do; but here 

the difficulty is, how could Karna. recognize Samv4haka 
in the apparent monk, in the hurry and confusion of the hour 
and when the shampooer was clean-shaven and had Ms 
features altered? Again, Karna. was not near Vasant. in 
the course of the conversation that took place between him 
and her. Thirdly, 8amv&. was not but CTcfsRt* B“t 

unless we make such a supposition, no meaning can be given 
to the line. Perhaps Karna. had often seen Samva. at the 
.gambling-house and knew Mm so well as to 

recognize Mm at once. He only calls him 
instead of STcr^t i or this difficulty can be got over 


Act II.] 5" \ 

by reading This conceded, the constr. is-^ 

STT^lfTcf: I> having quickly snatched an iron bar from 

an adioining shop and moving in a zigsiag way before the 
elephant to avoid being struck by him, and calling out to the 
^ gambler to take courage, &e. (He had to move in that way 
before the elephant in order to be able to hit a blow so as 
to avoid the mendicant from being struck ). No other 
meaning can be reasonably assigned to 
sicbarya says c^f^cTJrTq'uri^rf^ui’FrT^f 

I f#f^T 2rf3t Tf f 

^^xi[ &c. This is anything but satisfactory. Karna. could 
have easily gone from behind the elephant to get an iron bar 
and taken it more quickly with the right hand. Dr. Ryder 
says — ‘‘The word is iised in II. 2, where it plainly has 

the meaning ‘a (gambling) score.’ Stenzier’s Chhaya is right, I 
think, in taking g 7 gf% 3 T as the representative of rather 

than of The phrase then becomes simple enough: 

“stumbling with my left foot over a gambler’s score.” The 
suddenly metamorphosized shampooer has forgotten to rid 
himself of his gambling paraphernalia, which he drops when 
attacked by the elephant.” But this is supposing too much. 
If the shampooer had time to change his dress and take the 
paraphernalia of a Bud. ascetic, he had time also to put aside 
his gambling implements. Again, the repetition of 
implies a repeated effort to push aside the thing; and even 
supposing the monk had hla score with him, it could not 
have been so heavy as to require such an effort to push it 
aside. So this vie w is not acceptable. 

Tressed down with unevenly placed load. 

P. 65. — Tor his nose was still stuffed up with 

the strong odour of the elephant’s ichor. 
custom of marking garments with the owner’s name is again 
referred to in the eighth Act in Sahara’s speech (arq- ?[T 
q«r: ). fm &C.--She had done the same before. 

srsr 

I ^TJTH—now that ne got a 

reward far costlier than the mantle, 
fl% ^r. and aff. 31^^ 

a dais near a door. Also written as 






part in the revolution which forms the underplot of the play. 
It is introduced by the direct entrance of Vardham§,nakaj, 
Oh^rudatta's servant, who indirectly refers in the first ^1. 
to A'ryaba, the hero of the underplot and prophesied to be 
the king of Ujjayini, and to Pal aka its present king. The theft 
committed is also necessary for the further development 
of the plot, and serves the purpose of introducing Dhuta, 
Oharudatta^s wife, as one entirely devoted to ’ner husband, 
ready to sacrifice anything to uphold his fair 

f 

&c.— Here he refers to his maj^ter Ohdrudatta,. 
who though poor was loved by his servai^ts. — 

»Tf: 3T??r 3T#f niTtr: i ^«^:~hard' 

to please or serve. This is a reference to ^akd^a; see X. 52. 

?^PTr®-”Here he refers to some of the [innate virtues 
of Ohdrudatta, which being carried to esoess trbn into faults, 
such as kindliness of heart, liberality of mind, courtesy, &e. 

[ Readings in the foot-note — Hiere ^ has a 
diminutive foroef the protector of even ordinary servants, *, », 
who does not deprive poor men in his service of food, although, 
they happen to be men of no ability. -Although not a- 

man of power. — Propped up by the "^ower of 

wealth, having great wealth and hence ; or o--- 

resorted to, served by, rich men, — of cucumber. %% — 

bitter; in other cases means unwelcome, unpleasant, or 
uncovetable, and an object of disrespect, respectively. Omit 
the q after fS'gsT- — at first ; ST^^r^iminodest ; W 

( when acting like a woman of family) feels proud ; 

( which modest women do ). 

P, 67. -Music ( ); the Gandhar vas being 

the heavenly musicians, the science of music is named after 
them. )• Tf^^’^T-^RebMlaj it seems, was a friend of 

Ghir., being a like himself an expert singer; see 

p. 97 where he is spoken of as^^ a of §arvilaka also, since, 
the latter sends his wife to his house. 


I 
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Cr*fr-~A lute *5 said to be invented by N&radaj it bad seven 
strings (see*«/ro, V. 11), and it is tberefore different from tbe 
modern Tamluri. C?#— “He raises Vin4 to tbe high 

level of tbe fourteen jewels cbnrned out of tbe ocean, given in 
the following well-known sL—^^'dr: 

mT> t ^cerg^r 

^ ii 

Tbe poet is fond of such an espression; cf. ^ f|- q-yg 
61- 

— one longing for tbe company of bis beloved. 

— A lover wbo makes an appointment for meeting at & 
particular time. #^!£lTcrqr~The means of composing or 
steadying tbe mind. Of. Megh. II. 26, 27. — A person deep 

in attaebment. 

ft?!*?; Ak.; used as a title of honour. iqrsK^irr—a 
low soft tune, q^sri — a ^ope or rein passed through tbe nose 
of drift cattle. — who also repeats the mantras 

in a low tone. . 

P. 68. &c.-“The encomium bestowed a second time on 
Rebhila’a singing shows that Oharudatta was exceedingly 
pleased by it, 

— Pull of passion, qfjf— smooth; with the musioal tunes 
well-balanced. These terms may also have their technical 
sense as given in the Narada^ikah4 ( which enumerates ten 
special meria of tth ) — cT^T Truffi- 

cgssqq; 4. e. in perfect harmony with instrumenbal music, 

qrq I ) qisr 

; i. e. 

having grammatical purity, qr^rf^fq—^emotional; lit. accom- 
panied by the manifestatiion of internal feeling, cyfeq-graceful; 

apqllqr &c,— He means— The voice 
of the singer was so soft, melodious and attractive that one 
would think it was some female disguised as Rebhila that 
was singing. 


5 ■■ ^ .. ‘ . 1 .■ ■ -A 

both and qpq'r^arq'. L.-D. is inaccurate in saying 


* “A description of it may be found in the first volume of the 
Researches^ it is an instrument of much sweetness and compass, but 
has little power.” Wilson. 



from one key to another). The SL quotea oy 

.ives the definition of mm for Malli. on SiS. I. 10 quo_tes 
the §1 though he gives the last hall as ?T«fr mm ^^Tfl 
« Malli. quotes the Del of as 

I m m^ n 

Tor further information see Malli.’a com. on ^ the above SL 

the voice passing from one mwcUana ^ to another, 
high-pitched, g^syr^o— -fcJT a technical meaning 

( see com. )*, < restrained from straying into a wrong note. ’ 

It 0 — repeated through enthuaiastie fondness or passion for 

music. Cf. with this &o- 

mg. 1. 14, and M^lav. II. 8. 

^«^rr%m*Tr:— tb® branches of the streets. 

p 69 ST^cT ^^1% — This must he the half-moou of the 
eighth day, as it was a little after midnight that Ohdr. came 
home. This mention of the setting of the moon, which is 
necessary for garvilaka's introduction, shows that there is an 
interval of about fifteen daja between the events of the 
last Agt and those of this; see Introd , Time- Analysis. 

^ custom of washing the feet on coming home 

still obtains among the Hindus. ‘‘ It was equally the practice 
• of the Greekaf thus Philocleon in the Wasp&i 

‘ ‘Next my gi rl, sprightly nymph, brings her napkin and ly mph, 
Feet and ankles are quick in ablution. ” 

^ «S:c. This shows Ohdrudatta’s tenderness of feeling 

towards his servants, and also brings out the nobility of Ms 
mind. Of. for the use of 31# with the Inf. 3TOTT?mcr# 

Panchardtra II., and 3T?ymmR n. p. 43. 

P 70. — Vidu. humourously compares himself 

to &dunduhha for which nobody cares ; so he being a Br&hmana 
without the qualifications of one, deserves not such regard 
fom anyone. It not allow him to 

comlortably, as he had to guard it carefully during the night. 

ia meant to serve as a precursor of Sarvilaka^s 
entrance on the stage. where Oh&ru.^s 

wife kept. her ornaments. Gh&ra., who had great regard for 
his wife would not like the idea of haying the ornaments worn 
vby a public woman kept in a spot where his own wife placed 
hers, and hence he says arw &c. 
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P. 71. first impulse to sleep is felt in 

the forehead; old age also is metaphorically said to oome 
over a man from the forehead, as its first sign, the grey- 
ness of hair, is first observed round the forehead. Qf. the 
well-known SL ^fTTPcT?^ 

I &c. The II. occurs in the Ohdru. with the readings 

— <bulk^*, implies hugeness of body, — training 

in the art of theiving. gsfTFrrif — an opening or breach in th® 
wall; a technicality of thieves. — being left by 

the slough or outer skin; i. e. casting oS his slough. 5rr«^eTS — 

«j. 1. In this case must be taken in an active sense, 

as the pres. part, of the root A'., being included in the 
list of roots of the 4th class. This si. is the same as 
Ohiru. III. 6. 

■ 

wcff^u^q- &c. — In this 11. the night allowing him to do 
his work under cover of dense darkness is compared to a 
mother. The comparison may not be stretched beyond this. 

If necessary, however, the epithets may bo made applicable 
to both. the city-guards; (2) king^a officers. 

— (1) movements, treadings; (2) course of conduct. 

— For comp, see com. l^or — (1) despoilng of; commit- 
ting a theft in; (2) qt bringing great disgrace to the i 

family, qTqp (1) things; (2) feelings. qqqH-cjfTqt- 

V. thick mass cirj^ qq: %q R5?^Rcrr<r: 

in which the stars are obstructed, i. e. hidden by the dense 
darkness; Or qqqq^q erqqr by the mass of clouds and darkness* 

But this reading does not give a good meaning as applying 
to the mother. The other meaning is— ^whose pupil ( ) ia 
obstructed, i. e. obscured, by the darkness caused by dense 
opacity, or obstrueted by cataract and blindness.' But this 
has no propriety. There is some objection to the comp. 

strictly the proper form is by i;frq^qqq...qs?rqqi[- 

nsq Pl-n. II. 1. 58, So this should be taken as irregnlart 
\ qtcpflfcpjq (by this the form should be qq»^;r) 
qiRTcl ( ^^rat Sfitra being overruled by this, which 
is subsequent) ffcT \ I Sid.-Kau. 

The alternative explanation suggested in the Manorami and the 
Tattvabodbini is q%i:g fyly. In the present case we may 
take the comp, as syqfyq: qk:- — Injure, spoil, 

». make a hole in it. . . f . ^ ^ 

M. N. 6 
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P. *12. ScQ . — grant that’; this particle is used 

when the speaker gives Ms consent unwillingly, or not fully » 
— gains ground, is better accomplished. This gives the 
of' its being called — insult in the 

form of deception; or getting the better of them 

by deception, ^'^'fff^rcrr — ® censurable deed, ijfiil sci2, 
gaining one’s end by foul means, SW + lsii 

( ); see com,, that which belonged to, hence happened in, sleep. 
§ar. means — When a great warrior like A^va, slaughtered 
sleeping kings, it would be no heinous crime to commit a theft. 
When almost all the warriors on the side of the Kauravas 
were killed and Duryodhana lay mortally wounded, ASva. 
one night saw an owl quietly killing its enemies at night 
while they were in sleep. This furnished him a hint as to 
what was to be done, and he at night stealthily entered the 
camp of the Pandavas while they were absent from it, 
killed their sons, and also slaughtered Dhrishtadyumna and 
§ikhandin and than went away. See A. Die. The §1, occurs in 
the Ohdru. with the variants 

^€5TFcf^:*T?T*' — standing within range of sight; easily visible, 
—unevenly formed, rough; or wide. P. takes 
in the sense of ‘according to the principles of, or as found in 
the special science of, thieving’; and in that of ‘not 

opposed to or against the direction of science.’ But this is 
far-fetched. He merely means — ‘where the breach will not 
easily attract the attention of policemen’, while he is In the 
house. — Properly f so this must be taken 

as a comp, of the 3Tlf|?iri^ class, — The SIsfcra 

advises thieves to avoid the sight of women; for, women being 
light in their sleep might at once raise an alarm on beholding 
a thief, and no violent hands can be laid on them. The si. 
occurs in the Oh6ru. with the readings — 

— Arghyas were oflered to the sun every day 
at his rise, and water thrown on the ground near the wall, 
which was thus weakened by being constantly moistened. 

— rubbish thrown up by the mice; 3'?q5'C: 

fr. ^ and aS. 3T ( 'In such cases gsr has the 

sense of ‘a pupil or follower of;’ here ‘ thieves,’ the devotees of 
Skanda. Of. an actor. Strangely enough Skanda, the 
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Ms .being tie tn’STg^. sr^f&r fin: favourable to tie 

Br^bmanai or the Vedic lawj ^ I W 

fit to be worshipped even by the gods| or it may mean 
«whose law la divine (Vedic).’ ^iwr'^T’^-~The reputed author 
of a treatise on the blaek art. The Dai-Oh. attributes the 
authorship of the standard work on house-breaking to Karnl- 
suta; see p. Ifi. maglo ointment. 3||-iiq[ 

^T*T’CI’^T5 means ^having magio virtue*,^ 

ef. ‘U^Jioiflted or besmeared 

with. sr^rroTfl^— STJTMf# ^ a measuring tape or thread. For 
the implements of a thief cf. ( a hood- 

shaped instrument tor digging) 

&e.} Bai~Oh. n. p. 77. 

4 ^?fi'^rfl~“th 0 fastenings ofj the sacred thread serves as a 
cord for loosening bracelets &o, — The opener of, i. e. 

by helping in the operation. — held fast by a bolt or 

a latch &o. ligature, a tourniquet. 

, P. 74. ( one’s original state) fas^?f!T%5 

restored to health. f%;^r srfrsiCT &c. — -Here we have a fine 
simile. As soon as he made a small opening in the wall, the 
reddish yellow light of the lamp burning inside streamed 
through it and lay on the ground surrounded by darkness, 
and looked like a streak of gold on a black touch-stone. 

— A dummy or effigy of a man ( probably the head 0 
see the quotations from the Bal.-Oh. above ) made of wood, 
straw or some such material, to be first inserted in the hole 
for ascertaining if any of the inmates of the house were awake. 
Such a precaution was necessary for a thiefj for in ease some 
one was awake in the house the dummy would be caught and 
the thief would escape. 

— Having waited; that is, ‘'gently;’ or, q-fflf^q may 
mean ^looking behind, to see if anybody was coming.’ 
pretending to sleep, feigning sleep, as opposed to q’f:¥rr4ig[H‘‘ 
or frightening them, by raising a sword 
before them, or holding the lamp before their eyes, and so on. 

STfiT tsrrfrr *. ». betraying fear, :™- 

quite distinct, showing that the respiration is free, 

(the inhalations and exhalations ) happening at equal intervals; 

regular (being natural)* ffSfFlit: »• ^.-the sub], is 

goes on in sleep ( looks like that of a man in deep sleep ). 
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open { f^ir^r 3T?qT.‘ )• ^?r &o.-“See 

eom. 151^1^— relaxed. %r%^“~lyiag loosely. This si. is lonnd in 
the Ohara, with the readings— sTI# 

q??TFcTt fm 

^Tt II. 

P. 76. — a kind ol date, Bsmboo-pipes; wiad- 

instr aments, images or dolls made ol wood, cloth &c. 

nsefal for being exhibited; ?!?OTr ff^S^ I 

ii. Of. fp^sn^r^rr'^Tm 

Kdd. p. 174. The mas. gender is Irregalar. 5f^?fsr!5^^r^-^ 
Throngh belief, i. e. expectation created by the grand appearance 
ol the building. 5f!?5TfrrR &o. — This passage is 

misunderstood by Dr. Ryder. The meaning i8-‘Oan any treasure 
be hidden to me, Sarvilaka ( such an adept in the art ol 
thieving) That is, ‘I can find out any hidden treasure by 
my art/ Nearly the same expression occurs at p. 76. Of. 
for a similar eonstruotion-eri: wf^^TT’T 

Vent. II. p. 60; or irirrTq ?rrFrfs^f«rr5r: srf^rwri^ w»Tfr?rffws?'Tr?- 
rrT% I /5ld. III. p. 59. 5f ;e'frrCrsTfF‘%— does not expand or 
multiply; a cAoe-formation. According to the treatise on 
house-breaking, enchanted seeds, when scattered on the ground, 
expand or multiply where there is a treasure buried underneath, 
sf^^fSTW^—Talks in sleep; a Denom. A'tm. fr. 
wf^cnf|5TT sr^et^cf: ^ ^ i s 

T%T^cr q:^ cfer ^ ^ 

3:=5^T% 3rc5Wjr fmi 

I ^rlnivasSeliirya, 

sflr &o.— The thought of a theft was uppermost in the 

mind of Vidd. whenhe went to bed, and so he thus raves in hia 
sleep, — Being weak-minded, through timidity. 

— A tattered bathing- garment. This belonged to the 
Vidd., and so he asks for it when Vas. comes to see Oh^r.; 
see p. 132. rfffirifr'igR’Rtfsrr — desire. Here the word 
must not be formed by affixing (like g3rqiT*^T; 

see Ragh, I. 35), as that will mean ^desire for a Brdhmana% 
but by deriving the word sRiwif separately from and aJS. !5r. 
The desire of a Brahmana and a oow must not be disregarded, 
both being objects of veneration. One disappointing them 
is guilty of great sin. See com. In the Oh&r. Vidi says— 
sr^flrJT ^Trfgdlsrt ^ l Hence Sar. says ST^f^^trfr- 
sfo etc. ersqr gfr — ‘or rather, I shall not take it;’ so this has 



(the whole of which it is a part); c/. Vamana pcTfSTlsrpar??# 




Sat. V. 2. 20. — -said ia joke; see sMjsm, p. 29. 

^o^—’The comtaentators take this in the sense 
of ‘undecided’; fWffI# » STprlo; poverty in 


one to display one’s power. It is difficult to see how some 
commentators derive the meaning 3Tqr%cr from this. This^l* 
occurs in the OMru. with the readings I 

?Tr*T--“ThaHs, are they of any account to me, does 
Sir. carefor theseF C^. s*<j>m p. 75, i> 

^H%-^In jumping over; or, in climbing, ifffwo — see com.,* 
in seimng and tearing to pieces, ^sm^ro — *. e. in seeing 
whether a man is fast asleep of only lightly sleeping. 
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the force of •'but’ here. is nsed here as an introductory 

particle. 3 t 4 that deals with (i.c. extinguishes) fire. 

P. 76. —The reading =ErrcW will require after 

The other reading has no propriety. ¥f^tfrs'—name 
of the insect. f — That is— 1 have tarnished 

the fair name of my family by this foul deed. ^ 

V. 1. I did not despise this darkness, viz. the foul deed. 

— A Brahmana wao does not accept a gift is 
considered as honourable; of. q-f^srf^JT'qfOT * 

^ f ^ cTRic^Tf^ IS Tdj. s. i. 213. q-msrf 

brings on loss of Bfahmanic power; cf. wsrfOT fT^^rg 5rrij 'W«r*- 
I Manus, IV. 186. ^ will gratify his 

request; for this meaning of iroT?T, cf. ?rf|m , 

I Ragh. II. 68; supra^ I. 45; and infra, ViJ, p. 157. 
arirs^rCT pcfSf I Karm, oomp.; in a Karm there must 
be as in the case of ?fr^r?<Tp5'; both being identical. 

But pcT and i^ir are not identical; however, they may be so 
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P. 77, ^ wagie; oij the power by whieb, one creates 

fantoms or illusory forms*, or this may mean ^the yangio or 
will-power by wMoh one can create things*,’ c/I for this sense 

&o. Ragh. XIII. 75. ^"?}€rc &c-- 
changing the features, distorting the body, changing the 
dress, &o. in such a way as not to be recognizable by others. 

(or—- iT:)““I’®^bapa this is the same as that has 

occured before; see p. 70. It is a very tenacious reptile and 
remains fast-stuck to something when an attempt is made to 
drive it away. Hare various senses are attributed to it> e. g. 
irrlit T%^prr^irt^T'7iti'^rrwr (a lizard)*, ^^^* 

( a chameleon, or ?n^gg- in Mardthi ); arsq-efc: (a mule) 

&c. But these senses are conjectural. The SI. occurs in 
the Oh^ru. with the readings ggg 

r%^r §F® ^ mm 

kenning or inspecting the ground to find 
a place for hiding in. Vidii., not knowing 

that Rad. was really serious, speaks in a jesting vein, as 
is usual with him. 

P. 78. strtt: (one whose hopes are frustrated 

( on account of their wickedness )*, this has become slang 
for ^you cursed or wretched fellow.’ ^o** — Mark 

the nobility of Ohlru’s. mind. Instead of getting agitated he 
praises the art of the robber. — Because the breach 

was of the form of a Kumbha. af^f^W*To — action, 
operation. Oharu. thinks that the noble ediSoe was^ as it were, 
afraid of the insult it would receive by being touched and 
worked upon by an improper man. 

%f^*S'ff?C‘”'“R^op 8 riy this should be so this must be 

taken as the Act p. p. of ff^ oau. in the primitive sense 
( ). Oh^ru. means— Since the people 
inside the house were in sound sleep, and nobody woke up 
while he was going on with his work, he ought to have known 
that there was nothing in the house and gone away 5 since 
he proceeded with his operation, he must have been a stranger. 

F. 79, &o. — He must have long toiled at the 

breach and gone away disappointed. A^.-^-This brings 

out the extreme magnanimity of Ohdru,; some may perhaps 
call it a mistaken notion of dignity. But it is not so. Oharu. 
is not to be judged by the ordinary criteria of judgement. 



Tha poet waiits to paint his oharaoteje as that of a man of 
exceptional generosity that feels for others* and he has already 
told us that his hero lived for others. Cf, supra^ I. 48; and 
^ ^^^r***?i%'^?T??T t p* S7. 

P. 80. — Will regard me as equal to that, m%. the i 

act of appropriating the deposit, have a low opinion ol me 5 ^ 

see supra, note on p. 10. «>. if. will think 

lightly of me ( fp-frr? )• Of . supra, qfq v 

^ &c. I. 36. f^Bqtfrqr — fnilci'* sTcfT^T ^^5^1 which one's ^ 

power or greatness is lost sight of; and hence This 

^ 1 . occurs in the Oh^ru. with the reading f| 


(sT^S)— a desire to possess. — The word is 

appropriately used here; ‘one who wants to do injury to men.' 

3 Tq[ 5 r«f^To talk away or 

hide by talking? hence, to deny the knowledge of. 

&c.~-is a question. — the repayment of; the equilvalent 

value in money of. ^nsfnjfrr^ &c. — This speech must be 

P. 81. &c.--Mark how tender-hearted I>hut& is. 

She has the same apprehension as her husband that people 
might take a wrong view of the incident. She would rather 
have her husband suffer bodily than in character^ la the 
Chamdatta we do not 6 nd this noble sentiment expressed. 

&c. — ^The water lying on a lotus-leaf is taken as a 
type of unsteadiness; ef. q’{%?rrfSrtrcr5r0tfrm?TC^ Mohamudgara. 

&o. — Fate takes a sort of cruel pleasure in more readily 
depriving poor men of their money, f ^ % qfcKr &c. — -In the 

Oharu. Dh^td first touches her ears, hoping tojdnd some ornament 
there? but not finding any she says •— I 
fCT; I ’7ir i ?ir?Fctrr%^: #flnr- 

; [Perhaps a ?r is wanting here.] — 

On account of Ms very groat nobility or magnanimity; 
loftiness of spirit. Of. for this sense 

&o. Panohar. II. 64. The word ^tr®iTC is of rare occur- 
rence in later plays, but occurs in the plays of Bhdsa, and in 
ancient works like the Eamdyana. — With the face 

turned to the east; for a religious gift ( gn ) is to be received 
with the face turned to the east, 

lrC 5 f’?r ^he east; ff|Frrqa^f?gC^f?5r^ 5 ) is added to 

Wrii; and gTg;in this sense. 
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P. 82. called because a jewel is to be present- 
ed to a Brahmana on that: day. — 

followingj i. e. acoording to, one’s own means. — 

STfWiTf should be made to accept a gilt. In the 

Ohar. Dhuta says — srrfr^JT ^q'T^cT ^r=^f^f|s«r- 
fir?%^T.S??TT*T'T: t. may mean— -( 1 ) ^^ 37 - ^cT^ir lo*" the 

completion of that vow; or ( 2 ) srrfT*^?^ ^cT fo^ the sake 
ol, on behalf of, that Brahmana, meaning thereby Ohdradatta. 
This is the sense intended here. There are certain gifts 
which may be given by the wife to her husband ( as to a 
Brahmana ); and a religious gift cannot be refused. Bhuta 
uses this device, as Oharudafcta would not have taken that 
jewel-necklace from her to be given to Vasant. in exchange 
for her ornaments. His sense of honour ^would not have 
allowed him to do it. But when the necklace became his 
property he could use it in any way he liked. She could 
not have given it to Maitreya* for in that case Oh&rudatta 
would not have accepted it from him also, for that would 
have been charity. 80 the plan adopted by Dhutt was the 
only way out of the difficulty. 

*Tr *!f 55rf^W?!f &c.— Which would happen if Oh&ru. would 

refuse to accept the gift. She therefore requests Maitreya, 
so to manage it that Oharu, would accept the gift. 

Through mental weakness, — Ohdr. fears 

that Vid^. might put an end to his existence rather than be- 
hold his friend disgraced. Hence in agitation he calls out 
to him. 

Oh^ru. we have — Oh^ru. 

does not say as it is against Hindu etiquette to utter the 
name of one’s wife. — In the Oh&r, we have 

5 Trf|r — For it is the man who gives riches to 
his wife or relieves her wants; but when a women does that 
the relation is reversed. The si. occurs in the Ohdru. 
with the first line read as ^5?7^5T^?3t. 

P. 83. — Following me in the vicissitudes of for- 

tune, i. loving me equally in prosperous or adverse cir- 
oumstances. Or this may mean ^rioh’ ( RiTf?iTg*TcTr )* 
— which three. qr^?T: iTc?j! 5 f^ 2 r— Great' because she trusted 
me although poor. The si. occurs in the Oh^ru. with the 
readings # * •^er^cT’Tfl ST^qcTT^ II. This is 

repeated in Act V,; see p. 114. — Touching the 


body gives greater solemnity to an oath and makes it invio- 
lable. So in the Veni. iT=5fy srw mm 

&c. Act VI. p. 153. 


q’Rgrf^f??©— ’Tfr®j what is talked all 
round or over agalnj hence a slanderous talk, an ill report? 
here accusation, blame. nR^rSt account of the 

serious fault of its giving rise to an accusation. Or 
many-sided ; on account of the many evils of idle gossip 
(which I wish to avoid). ?r^r — its preservation (from the public 
gaze ), i. e. its being made or filled up; J.V. also (in his new ed.) 

Here ^sr has the sense of ‘to keep away or conceal fromj’ as in 
Rat. I; or infra, T€n% P. ^5. 

not being understood in this sense has puzzled some interpreters 
and led them to propose strange readings and far-fetched inter- 
pretations. Thus some propose to read as one word; in this 
case we should read^^T'^for while others propose 
both cases the meaning is — I wish to avoid the policemen, who 
else would be busy with it and make the matter public. This will 
be clear from the following extracts from Dr. Byder’slong note 
on this — ‘‘The words q are difficult of interpretation. 

This difficulty doubtless explains the presence of the variant 

which Stenzler adopts It is easy to see how 

q- might be altered by a puzzled reader into 
?-^T^......Tb 0 commentators give little help. P. and L. D. 

are silent. J. V. [3rd ed. ] has q qfrf^nq q 

cqqfffq I #fq • This reads almost like non- 

sense, for it makes the second half of the verse contradict the 
the first half; the last thing which Gh&r. desires is the; pre- 
servation of the breach. The Calcutta com. [ of Rfi,inamaya j 
is hardly more successful; qq: ;r^ 0 T fq^roTlRWrqfqfq 

=qiq-a( q ^q% i Here the 

explanation of as “ the preservation ( of the breach ) in 
its present form^’ is ingenious enough; but the com. ia forced 
to give to q qf^^qn^ a meaning exactly the reverse of that 
which the phrase should have. Surely q (qtO 'TlTfCffq “i^st 

needs mean: “ I do not avoid the preservation ( of the breach ) 
in its present form, which ia precisely the opposite of what 

the speaker wishes to say Obviously, the trouble lies in 

the q. The clause becomes plain enough if we read qq^q... 
The verse may then be translated: “...I avoid the preservation 


f 
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of iiistice. He means to say: ''^ Scandal is sucii a dreadful 
evil that I am justified in departing from the course of 
conduct which strict Justice damands.’’ 

— Strictly j the meaning is: 3 T|Rq-ot not a little 
pride or dignity 5rf%5«i?in-6t; see com.; fin a very 
noble way, with great dignity;’ while the speaker’s intention 
seems to be fin a noble and yet becoming way;’ but then 
we should expect or 'JTr 

1% &o.-— may mean-(l) <what noble thing ( ) can a poor 
man say?’; or (2) ^can a poor man speak nobly ?’ frtT^r^:-~hav» 
ing purified the body by cleansing the moufehp bathing &c. 


^ ACT IV. 

The fourth Act opens with a scene between Vasantasen^ 
and her maid Madanik4p meant to show the further develop- 
ment of the former’s love for Olidradatta, The next scene 
consists of the meeting of SarvUaka and Madanika. This has 
very little to do with the general denouement of the plot^ but 
serves the purpose of pointing out the first stage in the 
development of the under-plot, viz. Sarvilaka’s determination 
to set free his friend A ryaka, who was put into prison 
by king Palaka. The Act closes with the scene between 
Vasant. and Maitreya sent to her by Oharii. to hand over to 
her the necklace of Jewels in exchange for the casket of 
ornaments stolen away. Vasant. accepts the necklace and 
makes up her mind to pay Ohdru. a visit that evening, 

P. 84. -Vasanta. is introduced as looking 

intently at a picture-board on which she had drawn a likeness of 
her lover to beguile her longing. For the device used here see 
com. Vasant. was not perfecfely sure that the 

picture bore exact resemblance to the original^ and thought 
that Mada.’s answer that it was quite faithful to the original 
was merely meant to please her, and hence the question. 
^ — whoever; i, e. every one without exception. sFff^r- 

&c. — Because courtesans have to please people of different 
sorts, whether good or bad, and hence to be falsely courteous. 

P. 85. the 3TW?=i®r of the eyes 

and heart of Vasant asena. She means-''When my lady’s 
heart and eyes take such delight in the pictuie, why should 



the reason of it be asked ?— it must be the exact faithfulness 
of the picture to the original.’ in case the 

picture failed to represent the exact beauty of her lo'?er, her 
Mends, who would judge of his beauty from the picture, 
might ridicule her lor loving a person even externally un- 
worthy of her. igi^fw*^Ntri^f^-”Acting in accordance 
with the liking of a friend. She means-‘You need not have 
any misgivings as to what your Mends would say about 
your love to Oharu.; women are always ready to approve of 
the choice of their friend and to sympathize with her. So 
you need not be anxious on that score.’ — Although 

given in Amara. as a synonym of ( a kind of vehicle 

like a palanquin or men& borne by men on the shoulders; 

STffot ^ Eft I 

Bh§,nuji Dtkshita), it is used herein the sense of ‘a sort 
of veiled chariot drawn by bullocks. ’ 

or ; by add- 
ing 553; ( ?^ ) by or %fr Eto. V . 

1. 9S, 37. The ff% of the 3T of is irregular 
would have done ); it may be treated as a Pr4krit irregularity. 




Act lY. J ; is 

goes to deliver the stolen ornaments to Vasant.; the readings 
there are~=^[%cfjrmf^o, €^p?iT- • ! ^f|?fFNgsr^ri% 

^frCRf^— -When a woman was the headf *. e. 
which had no male to look after its affairs. This may have 
been out of pityj or out of the fear that a woman might raise 
an alarm on seeing a robber, and was not to be killed; see 
supra, note on ^ &e. HI, 12. Sarvilaka 

shows that he used disorimination even in breaking into a house. 

ramr% 

l!crr) 3Ti,rFcF?frt ^ I was busy doing something or 
another during the whole night, and so turned it into a day 
as it were. ’ ’ 

P. 87. fit ci:Rr^^W<irw-¥ & 0 .-— This is a device used by 
the poet to give Madanikd an opportunity to see Sarvilaka. 

&o.— is generally taken to mean ^surpassing, 
excelling;’ and it has this sense, no doubt; cf. 

Maiav. III. 6. But it is strange 
that the poet should make her surpass Madaaa in beauty; 
?:f% would have been very proper. So it will be better to 
take f^%Gfz|frfr io- like sense of 'adding charm to, setting off^; see 
com.; ‘so beautiful as to add grace to Madana himself.’ 
goes with ERtrw- Pig* 0 ^ speech 

i%ii.^f!^ra~Iook3 intently at; for this sense cf, 

t Yik. iv. 

p. 91. and W5?^r I Sis. VIIL 69. ‘fft.'ErfJTfr- 

argr^^sif— Sjfsrs^r may mean here a 
concubine; or a servant-girl; ff%; from and the 

TJnadi affix f«?T by ( TV. 179 ). 

3Tg|%i!3ff-— one not a slave or concubine; §ar. wanted to make 
her. hIS wife by buying up her freedom and so to prevent her 
from being a prostitute.^^^^^^ ^ 

P. 88. u'fr#®T---'W*T^f W^va latticed window ( Ut. 
having holes like the eyes of a bull ). sr is substituted for 
the final of arflf when it does not mean 'an eye’, by ST^aTl- 
I Pan. V. 4. 76. It is also explained as Jrf% 

STigT^ Tsom 37 ^ and aff. 3T ( ) 

WcfW 

?r5f'Rr~“Pfodueing horror in the minds of others; 
oausing disgust or abhorrence; cf. TTTon^TTS'^g^wrqr^ Kdd. p. 25. 

P. 89, ^rf% #: &c.— -So in the Ohdru. — wg't 7SS 
cf. for the idea sr^gti: ; Pafioha- 

M. N» 7 
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y4tra/II. A ari^fw^^o—Madanikd knew that Sar.’s previous 
life was stainless. — broken up by an evil deed, 

ar^ftr^cT uniformly pure, without a stain. ?f Here has 
the sense of an inquiry—as a softened question. » 

exceedingly opposed to morals or shocking to the mind. 

A Brahmana's wealth or property. As the 
Brihmanas in aneient times were solely devoted to the 
performance of holy rites, the usual gates of acquiring money ‘ 

were shut out to them, being left to the other classes; and what - 
money they got was in the shape of Dakahind received from 
kings, or householders. And even when got in any other way, 
it was devoted to holy purposes. Hence a Br^hmana’s pro- 
perty came to be regarded as sacred, and was not to be stolen; 
and if stolen, the penalty was very great. Of, 

I Eauavirakdrita Pr4yaichitta- 
Bhdga ( as quoted by Pandit Hirdnanda Sastrl ); and 
^ffroR? 1 ^ hr^ifirr m n 

Ms. XI. 26. The theft of gold also is considered as a 
heinous sin. -a baby ( having ornaments on ). afST^r^:-^ 
see com. 5 not to be worn publicly, i. e. in private; at home. 

Sar. gives this caution in order that it should not be recognisied 
and the theft discovered. In the Ohlru, we have uot 

fit to be shown outside, ar# suf,*-— i. e. Vasanta., who is 
a courtesan. Oourtesans have to go out decorated; what is 
the use to them of wearing ornaments at home ? 

P. 90, &e.— shows how deeply Mada. 

loved Vasantasend. She thought that Sar. must have laid 
violent hands on Oharu. and got the ornament, and so she Mnte. 

The idea was as shocking to her as to Vasant. herself. fl'q'Ff- 
pain, dismay, fear. 5r?W!?r.Swr%o — Sarvilaka expected 

her to rejoice at the thought of her freedom from servitude; 
but he was surprised to sea that on the contrary she fainted 
on hearing the name of Ohdru. mentioned. The si. occurs in 
the Oharu. with the readings I fCrq' 

qjj:cr% =qTgo* 

&e.— -In the Ohdru. Sajjalaka says — ?TfR% 

f|cfrf?rc«i«}?T4 wrfifsn isr 

5ir]-qn%^f -Madanika’s word excited Sar.'s 

jealousy. Since she fainted even at the thought of the 
possibility of harm having been done to Oharu., he concluded 
that MadauikA was in love with him also. 
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He means— I have done an execrable deed even at 
the 8~aorifice of the honour of my family 5 so intense is my love 
for you 5 and yoM love another man, ^ dead. 

Although my other virtues have died in me, ®. e. I have 
subordinated them to the gratification of my passion, still 
I have retained my self-respect intact, pride, sense of 

self-respect. Some render it by ‘ discernment ’ ( 

)j but this is not meant here. 1. for j^-f^-has no pro- 

prietyj it is, however, supported by io. the Oharu., where 
it is appropriate. — falsely represent or call. The 

Bh occurs in the Gh4ru. with the variations— 

P. 91. ?^Tr% ( wealth of every kind) 

qsf the comparison to fruits shows that their wealth 

is used in maintaining not only their families, but servants &o. 
3f?5' — completely. %^?Efrf%frr — The comparison to birds that 
are not confined to one fruit-bearing tree is very happy; 
for the fig. of speech, see com. — srq^q- (the 

making of love) is fitly compared to fuel as it inflames 
passion. . I S f 1 

<7/.— I^rri^str tr^^Trfff 

!!■ Here he speaks about women in general, 

of course excluding virtuous ladies of family, ^wipsK^srr’TR*'^ 
They move away as suddenly and tortuously as female 
snakes. The comparison to snakes indicates the spirit of 
reseniiment with which women turn away from a man when 
displeased, Not only not loving but grown cold 

towards. For the sentiment here expressed, 3Tqfj'5^I?^j^arcf#ts 
5Tf%wfjT *Tr irr% 1 Malav. III. 15. 

This shows that the following §1. is a 
quotation from what are known as SuhMsMtm , as it occurs 
in Bharlyihari'a ¥air^gya^ataka also, (being the 19th ll.) with 
the variants ^HfcTTv qiT for ?rr^: ^or 

&C.— Now ho refers specially to 
courtesans. ‘a flower ’ . or better still 

< jasmine flowers’; see com. The jasmine flowers, although 
attractive, are odious because they grow in the cemetefy ; so 
prostitutes, though attractive, should be shunned because 
of the faults mentioned above. Here a noun in the 

plural, are compared with a noun in the sing., and this 

ought to constitute a fault in the case of a simile; but it does 
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not do so here, as it is said to give a charming sense-, see com. 

Of. f ^-.ct 1 

Suhhdshita. 

R^rf^per i ^ ^ 

^?TI^?:FcT II Bhar. Vai. 34. 

P. 92, wave; also fn%: «»•/• j ^ ^ 

^nV:;fr. ' "f + lT%Unadi ( IV. 72 ). O^^^—It is lit up by ; 
the light of the setting sun, which is evanasoent. Here 
and should better have been in the plural, as \^w. the ; 
object of oomparison is in the pi.; however, see above, note on 
°^!Tfrr:. A pan on the word O redness; 

(2) love. ^fTT«rf!— 1:6: 3 t 4: money «rri^! . f^rsc^-f^ncT*- 3 t4”- 

cT^. Bed lac or a kind of paint prepared from the 

red resin-sap of certain trees, often mentioned in ancient 
Kavyas as being used by women for dyeing oerain parts of 
their bodies, especially tbe feet and lips; see Kum. V. 34, 68; 
VII. 58; Bagh, ViI. 7 &e. 

I 3T^^rr*r%^T5w: >*• 

' is well known. »- «• 

to one person. ia translated ^ as < they ^pour the 

etaBion of their bloom, or the ejecting of wjne from 

their mouth.’ The real senseis rather obscene. B'o? 

the purpose of embracing, kissing &:c. (what is called ), 

Obmp; f or similar 

^ ?rm ‘t 

1 wl n sirhgadhara. 

3r^Fir^Ti(=^^r.' i wr’TPfT 

Wr?fT f d 

* — L. D. calls this a strange metre; but it is 
not SO; it is a case of g'hWTf^, the second line being in 

and the other three in the last syllable of the first lino 

may be taken as long lor the sake of the metre, the ganas 
thus becoming wer-^-T* er^T ’Sf sf^f^ — Here you will cease to 
exist, «. e. I will just kill you. §arv. purposely says this to 

* On the aspersions cast here on the female sex j'n genetal, 
Wilson remarks— “ The Hindn poets very rarely dispraise women ; 
they almost invariably represent them as amiable and affectionate. 

In this they might give a lesson to the bards of more lofty nations, 
and particularly to the Greeks, who both in tragedy and comedy 
pursued the fair sex with implacable rancour. ” 
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mark ita effeot on Madaiiik& and thereby to know the real 

state of her heart. 

®T#^^o-“Baesu8e he talked of killing Ohdmdatta, whioh 
wai most unreasonable. — For what caninever be 

conceived or thought possible, i. e. her being in love with 
Oharudatta. q’q' She wanted to tell him that her 

mistress was in love with Ohiru. and so it was impossible 
for her to love Oharudatta. Sar., however, interrupts her and 
asks cfcf: — Mad. explains to him how her 

mistress was deep in love with Oh&r., and also tells why she 
had deposited the ornament with him. 

P. 98. ^arv. is embarrassed to find himself 

bafiied in his object. — ijJT’sFT is pleasure he was to 

derive by having procured the freedom of Madanika and his 
oonseq,uent marriage with her. — *'• e* tormented 

by his love for Madanika. q%: fqaifrWtJF — robbed 
Vasanta. of her ornament, which made it difficult for Mm to 
approach her. 

'jrri i Sak. v. 22. 

•f &e* — She means— ‘As one cannot expect heat 

from the moon, so you need not apprehend any harm from 
Ohdrudatta.’ 

The commentators understand by “EF i^i® 
late adventure, viz. the theft of the golden casket. It rather 
means the hazardous task of going to Oh&ru. and returning 
■ the ornament to him, which would involve his confession of 
the theft, as is clear from his words fr^FFsR 

&o.“^As it was neither sorrow nor fear that would 
deter him from going to Oh&ru., there was no need for 
praising his virtues to him. ^q[?FF% JFg is a question. 
aRfs^EFH — i. e, the theft. He says this to Madanik&; 

^ was not ashamed of the deed as it was done deliberately 
wl'jh a good object in view, t). 1. for — is simpler. 

F 94. eT»=3F«Fr^FW§rf’S — In the Oharu. she says ^F 

srfrf* — ». a, like a noble- 

born lady. Like a low-born servaut-girl she did not ask him to 
go away and keep the ornament for herself secretly, — of 

great consequence ; very proper, f^^iFF^TF — *• ^1® ignorance 
as to what course he had to adopt ( due to his reason being 
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eiouded ). gjfifffWf—th© temple of Elma that was ia 
Vasaataaead^s garden. 

P. 96. One coimeoted with as through his 

connexion with Ohara., your beloved. Here Mada. speaks, 
identifying herself with her mistress Vaaantaseni. 
is proper that Mad. should thus pass off the matter. f^grCr-S- 
— I am known, as regards my real object, by her ; i. e. 
that I was the man who wished to purchase Madanika^'s 
freedom and make her my v/ife. It cannot mean ‘ray real 
character, as one who stole the ornament from Ohdru.’s housej’ 
for Sarvilaka was not at all aware of having been overheard by 
Vasantasend. Had that been his real meaning he would have 
given some explanation of his conduct. In the Ohdru. Sajjalaka 
says to himself— after Vasant. had said— sTf 

&c. — Sar. bursts out thus, thinking that it was 
his connexion with Ohdru. that made Vasantasena bestow 
Madaniba on himself. 

P. 96. ^orr:-— virtues, personal excellences, — rich 

men. Cf, for this sense — N^r- 
^ Bh. Vair. 27. 

superior to. ff -~He speaks from his own experience ; 

for, being impressed by Ohdru.’s merits alone, Vaea. bestowed 
Mad. on him, — gg- /. n. a star 5 qrtflW the 

•o 'sa *' UK. .1 ... ■ . s5» ' ■ 

moon. It also means ‘a boat,^ for which see *n/fa Vin. 2 S. g:| 
is derived as 3 ?;; ST n. by &o. (P^n.I. 2, 47); 

3" fia; 1 ^ ^Ti^rr 

and aff. f, i. e.^) ^r. Cf. 

q: 1 ?T ? 7 fcqT>sf^ 4 cf«ir 

ii. jrqir^qTi—srqfwqr^cTrfq; sTf|- 0 T+fq» 
(Sg;); a malub afl., by 3 TcT I'fqJ'qr 5 il* means ‘one in charge of 
a carriage, a driver.’ — Wilson remarks on 

the introduction of a car on the stage — 

“ The introduction of this kind of stage-property is so constant 
and essential that it must have been real, and shows that the place 
to the reureaenfcation must have been level and 
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affects Mada. deeply and brings tears to her eyes. 

Because she was the wile of a Brahmana now and 
socially had a higher status than a ^urtesan, howso^evw 
rich the latter was. In theOharu. Vasa^ says STI^T 

j and taking her by the hand she gives her to Sajjalaka. 
sircr? ST^f'f—'In the Oharu., Vasanta. adorns Mada. with the 
ornaments on her parson before she asks her to mount the oar, 

benefactress, and she 
was not formally married yet, here sr has ^he 

sense of the AbL; some take the Loo. as )• 

°i the veil in the form of the title of 
wife ^ i, a., the dignity of wifehood. Some take this to 
mean the veil or dress proper for a §'ariir^T* 

sir?r of®3r^ ®* sifius^ ^ I f| 

dV. 

i P. 97- ®nd aff. f ^ )5 see com.| the 

word seems to be used here in the sense of ^ the chief 
magistrate of the eity,^ It does not refer to 
for, as Dr, Ryder remarks, he nowhere appears as a govern- 
ment ojSicer, giving sensible orders in Sanskrit, Of 
’i course in Acts IX. and X. the term nf |;5 to the 

king^a brother-in-law. w^rffSiO—see supra, p. 56, 

From 5 L®^“d aff, 3 T ( )5 a hamlet or residence of 
cowherds, 'Oarefully watchful ( in case Aryaka 

escapes ). -We should expect an after this, 

— Now ( that a Mend is in peril ); in troublesome 
I times like this. — We should rather expect o^^:, 

j In the Ohdru, there is no reference to Aryaka’s arrest, 

I Sajjsilaka departs after Vasa, hands over Madanika to him, 

[ saying ( 3TTm^ )— ^F:. 1 &0- 

^ dco.-r-Mark the humility and good sense of 

Madanikl. She did not like the idea of her husband’s leaving 
her thus abruptly. She could nor. have gone back to 
Vasantasena now, as she was a wife. She, therefore, requests 
Sarv. to do what she could have most reasonably asked him 
to do under the circumstancfs. -This 

Rebhila is the same that wo have mot with in the beginning 
of the 3rd Act. Dr. Ryder observes-*'' This is the only indi- 
cation in the play that §arvilaka is the son of Rebhila ” 
But this does not appear to be correct. Had Sar, been 
Rebhila’s son he would have knowm Oh/iiudatta and his 
t house, as the latter was Rebhila’s friend. Rebhila, it appears, 
was some distant relative of Sarvilaka, 

•1 

: 


&c. — Aifchoiigli not yet actually matrled to Sar., 
Madanlkd evinces the same anxiety for his safety that 
a married woman does for that of her husband when about 
to be engaged in a perilous adventure. — Kinsmen, 

either of Palaka or of Aryaka; preferably the former; these 
are called by Ka'mandaka (as they are inwardly 

jealous of a king). — Vitas are men who know one ait 

and who hang on rich men as parasitesj these 
have no fixed principles of their own, and are ready to accept 
any proposal. Thus Samsthdnaka’s Vita deserts his master and 
goes over to the side of Aryaka; see Act VIII. 
who have earned distinction ( ^cft distinction, reputation ), i. e. 
men who are ready to welcome any new enterprise. 

P. 98. — incite against, fire their spirit, 

The faithful minister of king Udayana ( Vatsa )j a 
great politician and ever devoted to his mastery’s cause. 

— TJdayana, also known as Vatsa or Vatsaraj'a, was 
decoyed into captivity by Ohanda-Mah&sena, king of Ujjayinl, 
but was set free by his minister, Taugamdharayana, by using 
a clever stratagem ..see Kath^sar. II. 5» 

Udayana was a king of the lunar race, the son of Sahasr^nika 
and the grandson of S'ata.nlka ( son of Janainejaya) who transferred 
the capital of upper India from Haatinapura to KausAmbt. 
According to the Vishnupurana he was the son of a second 
S'atSntka, who was 19th in succession 
He was so named because he was educated on the Eastern 
(i 3 ^) Mountain by the sage Jamadagni. His capital 
was Kaus'dmbi. Mihasena, also called 0handa-Mahi,8ena, had a 
daughter, named Vaaavadatt^. She once saw Udayana in a dream, 
and being enamoured of him contrived to inform him of her love, 
Udayana, who was decoyed to Ujjayint by MaiAsena, and who was 
engaged to teach music to Va'savadattA,, managed to elope with her 
to his capital, following the advice of his minister Yauganidharlyana. 
They were afterwards married in great pomp. The whole account 
is given by Subandhu in his Fdsa«jadai!M. Udayana is the hero 
of the a play by S'riharsha. His account is given in the 

Kathasaritsagara, in Tarahgas 11 to 24. 

acting unjustly, 3 :rfffrfrvfio~ 8 ntertain 
ing imaginary fears. arfjfT?®!'-— having attacked the guards. 
This shows that Sar. was the leader of the parly of the friends 
of Aryaka secretly plotting against P&laka, and to which 
reference was made by Barduraka- see p. 65. crf^% — When 
Amyita was being served out to the gods after it was churned 




from the ocean, B^hw, disguised as a god, joined the rank of 
the gods. Nectar was poured out to him; but the fraud was 
detected by the Sun and the Moon, who informed Vishnu of it. 
The latter severed the head of the demon just as he was 
swallowing the nectar. As he had tasted a little of the 
quantity of nectar, the head became immortal, and it is 
supposed to wreak its vengeance on the Sun and the Moon. 
Astronomically, E&liu is the ascending node personified as a 
demon. He is also considered as one of the planets, as 
King of Meteors and guardian of the Southwest quarter. 

The simile is bad. The only significance it 
has is that Sar.’s friend was under a cloud, like the Moon in 
the grasp of E4hu. 

In the Oharu. Maitreya comes from 
Ohdru. just after MadanikS, leaves Sajjalaka, asking him to 
wait for her in the temple of Kama. And after his interview 
is over Sajjalaka is introduced to Vasautasena. 

3T?r &c.— -Vasanta. thus exelaims because she had 

done one good act. It was closely followed by the arrival 
of Vidu. from Ohiru.; and nothing gave her more delight 
than anything connected with her lover. Even when 
Sahara is about to strangle her, saying 
^rsr% f%B' she exclaims — vj-ot TrrrT% 

^T^TfT'Stt Act VIII, a bastard. ^if—Vaaa. 

wants to have Maitreya brought in like some great person- 
age, attended upon by her gay servants. 

sfr-— is a combination of particles expressing joy or 
surprise. It is peculiar to the Vidushaka. &e.— 

Because R^vana became invincible to the gods after he had 
practised very severe austerities and propitiated Brahma. 
See Ragh. S. 43. — The celebrated aerial cat of 

Kubera, which R&vana had wrested from him. Dr. Ryder 
thinks that there ia a pun on and translates—^ 

‘1 travel with another sort of a blossom ( ) — a woman of 

the town.’ ^c.— Vidd. thinks that he is 

happier than Rtivana, as he was being attended upon by gay 
people without having to practise rigid penance for it. 

— I)r. Ryder prefers the reading mean- 
ing thereby ^ prostitutes.’ But is necessary as was 

with him. Ha compares the large mauBion of Vasanta. to 
the spacious Push paka car. . 
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P. 99. was wonders truck to see the 

majestic appearance of the very entrance to Vasanta.’s palatial 
dwelling; and he is tempted to dsacribe it. Dr. Eyder 
remarks — -^‘The pompous language of this description of the 
portal makes one wonder whether it is not an intentional 
travesty.’^ Some con3id.er the lengthy descriptions by the Vidu, 
of tbe gat© and the courts to be interpolations. But that 
does not seem to be a correct view. The poet seizes this 
opportunity to describe the mansion ol Vasantasena. The words 
of the Chepi are suggestive. 

They lead the Vidu. to describe the various rooms in detail. 
Vaaanta ’s house is described here as having eight spacious 
courts or quadrangles. Such houses, its seems, were not a 
rarity in ancient India. In the Katbi,saTits&garaj Madanamald’s 
house is described as having seven courts ( ):“-crf 

^cTiii ?rT% utSJJrr^RT%^TTi%%: i ^ ^ T5ri:??rtTf 

t w¥fiTr^T?iTF'ii?r^5: « ^ - 

sTraTfg’sTti^ tl Lambaka 7, Tarailga 4, slokas' 19-27. Wilson 
remarks — ^^‘The interior of the houses at. Pompeii conveys 
some idea of an Indian house, which, like them, is a set of 
chambers of one or two stories, surrounding a central unroofed 
square. A house of a superior description ia merely denoted 
by the guperlbr eztent of this square, and by its comprising a 
set or series of them as in the teXt.^^ In the Ohdru. however, 
there is no mention of these eight courts. The Vidii, 
discusses the whole thing in four sentences, vh. STfr TrfbrqiT" 
WRf’? I ^PTUf(TIl‘RTTr|cr^T%%5 5?cTRFIR I 

t5fr55q% i i sr^^pir^TTTRrr^trr 

i 

The epithets in the Genitive qualify 

with cow-dung, or with some green 
paint. floor was ornamentally decked with 

strewings of flowers, rfrfi^fg^r^—expresses the extreme height 
of the turret of the portal, -read ej^WcT and in the 

Prakrit (Tcnr^^ (as given in the foot-note). g-sirfRcT Is gram- 
matically inaccurate. It may^ however, be defended ; see note 
on ffffHHcl'F* VIII. 8. ifj-%^|-~-.a kind of jasmine ; the 

festoon was very thick and white and waving; and so it 
looked like the trunk of Airavata, which is also white. 




p. p. p. of the denom. from m doubt and aff. 

(q — 5 some take ^jtRcT as the chh&ya. Fr?r??^’rTO«To-— 
l.f. the lustre of precious jewels attached to the sta:ff of theflags^ 
The Sanskrit rendering however, is better ; it 

means ^bright with the dye of the safflower/ ^c?rc3|^ gracefully 
moving and so =^' 253 ' tremulouSi — the fringes of the 

flags are considered as the hands by which they betoken 
the Vidu. to come in. #s?rTi?q?Tr^r— or 
^clT^T’ flags indicative of good fortune. — It was 

held auspicious to place two pots of gold or silver or copper 
or crystal filled with water on either side of au entrance- door. 
Such pots were ( and are, when used on auspicious occasions ) 
covered at their mouth with bunches of mango-leavos. 
charming or graceful with. comparison is queer 

like many others used by the poet. Some understand 
by FffS'C' ^^R5!;??JC®‘'“I'biekly studded with diamonas. 
Some take to mean ^steel-nails/ but that is possible 
as the panels of the door were made of gold. Xi' I®*'" 

bade the entrance of poor men# as they had no money to pay. 

P. 100. ojgc=ef 5 T®rr‘““baving the beauty of, resembling. 

is difficult to see what this exactly means. 
In translating we have followed the commentators. But the 
sense of ^handfuls of ohunam ^ has no propriety. Again# 
RRTfcT does not fit in well with this explanation. So the right 
meaning seems to be-^white with the ornamental fist-like studs 
of chunam ^ Or, this should be read as part of the following 
attribute_, ®qro§'?;T^ft'si 0 ^ meaning. 

will now mean ‘ handfuls of decorative powder (^fifT^r 
in Marathi). The whole will mean— ‘ decked with stairs ol 
gold inlaid with various kinds of gems and white with hand- 
fuls of powder’ &c. It is customary even now to^deok jjhe 
steps of a staircase with powder-drawings, 

Better read ‘meditates upon/ i. e. looks intently or 

steadfastly at*, see supra, p. 87. A learned Brahmapa. 

sTf^ort f?T; \ ^rm T%Rt 

^= 5 q^ II. ^?^JT-“S 6 e supra p. 39. 5 ^— the husks of 

grain, :-"An excellent bull ; 3TraiiTRff f 

wealth ; E[r^ what is desired ; 

a buffalo ; ^fRort (pf plough- 

.bearers ) ( a word of the gro«P); 

by adding 3T ( m) 3TT 
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removed from its duel or pugilistic encounter 
%^r^'p='T 5 Tr — arranging or dressing ol the hair of 
qrsm-.—a thief, rrr35|S^Tf%j a oomp. of the class 

or qgf^T qq by adding 3 t ( 5^T^ )• 


as a sort of scare-goats apparently 5 hence the Persian proverb 


( BUai tavileh her seri maimun) \ Wilson. A big monkey was 
kept in a house-stable to prevent any mishap to the 
ho 


of ‘boiled rica' and in that of 
to mean according to them ‘ghee mixe 
th 


‘oil extracted from Kura ( a kind of seed ).' In this ease the 


from /cura. Ha also notices the reading and says 

ffd ^T fqo^— a roll of 

cakes ; a mouthful. 

gambling table-, L. D. qf I 

§tinivasa Ms'crt^ says but this seems to be far-fetched: 
perhaps we should read a stool placed by the side 

of one for putting things on; these meaning are suggested 
because qRT^^TS occurs again in the next line. The difficulty, 
however, may ba removed by taking the second 


i^wRutnSilwflcvu^Ei^idi) 


straps containing the necessary squares ( called q? in Marathi) 
for playing at Somcjatis. qfQTiT^Hfft^r—pIay-mon or pieces 
called /S‘o?«.yo^*s in Marathi, made of jewels. 
i?. Z, where according to the old commentators 

means ffiot artificial, reaF (gems); or it may 

mean ‘placed in it or belonging to it.’ }|qq#fwr%flrfo— 
qqffd-qyqr ^flr: IfJrfW skilled ill stirring up a 
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dignity of stars or are starified, enjoy pleasure there for a 
period of time proportionate to the sum of their good actiongj 
and when it is exhausted they come down to the earth and 
are often seen as falling stars. Cf. 

*Tf JTcTRf Megh. I. 30; % ir 

f^^TI^cT Bg. IX. 21; and ^1# CRci? 

'^TT^^TFtf I Mund. Up. I. 2. 10. qrfR?r??r?5r* — striklngs of 
the cymbals of bell-metal for marking musical time. The 
simile indicates the rapidity with which they are’ struck. 
sjofSC^rT — anger due to love, or coquettish anger; i. e. not 
real, but outwardly manifested towards a lover who attends 
to somebody else. Of. irr^r: ^f^TJ ^ i 

S4h.-Dar. III. 198. (1) by being gently touched 

or stroked with the nails, as a sign of endearment; ( 2 ) by 
being struck with the nails ( when going with qfqr ). ?rr^% — 
is played upon. Cf. iTrcFTTWrqfls¥^^^I’tr»T^?«rT Ragh. VIII. 
41. iTiffcTr:~“Jri5ff ifm eir! that have sung; or irjfrfT 

by adding si (*T?^«rf?l). are made t. e. taught to dance. 

&o. — are taught dramatic representation with erotio 

gesticulation®. Read vrl'*TTC®r instead of in the 

Prakrit. 

— suspended so as to be moving about. stiTpfjf— 
a vessel for holding water; cf. Marathi ^ifiri:; fr. ^ ( frf^r^ ) 
and afE. irc with the fem. |, — attracts one. g’q[f%5f — 

grown strong by being accumulated ; plentiful, — The 

effusions of smoke are looked upon as the sighs or breathings 
out of the kitchen, q^nc — an old or worn-out garment, qf^- 
may ‘^mean a ball of flesh;’ or, better still, the bag of the stomach, 
as the comparison to shows. 35:f^rc^*‘ — see com,; ^q- an 
animal. different preparations or articles of food. 

P. 103. g’fq#— -food with •condiments &c.; a full meal, or, 
rich food. 

5C'?5Tf%?;?ir:-“deIightiDg in enjoying others’ wealth; ». e. 
we induce people to come here and grow rich by their money# 
— i. e. our merits should not be discussed, no one 
should ask us wbat merits we possess, — move about 

or sport gaily. Some consider this si. to be an interpolation on 
the ground that the pages are not expected to speak of them- 
selves so disparagingly. But looking to the state of the 
society then and the position of harlots in it, it was no 
disparagement for bastards to speak of themselves in this 
fashion. Cf. Shakespeare; — 

M. N. 8 


Bastard-Most certain of one mother, mighty king, 

That is well known; and, as I think, one father: 
Of that I doubt 

Bastard— Brother by the mother’s side, give me your hand: 

My father gave me honour, yours gave laud. 

\Kmg John.l, 1. 59-60, 63; 163, 164 ‘ where Philip, the 
illegitimate son of Richard I., speaks about himself], 

3?or comp, see com.-, architectural arches. 
_npy^^Pj.o_l.Pj.operly this should be 

sapphires); but as it is it must be taken as ffRT^HTT^- 

lazuli', rffcTTO %TandJr 

^name of a mountain said to be in Oeylon, from which the 

ijewel is brought; c/ Bhoja — srf^cT 

rrfT ^??rT^r^crT n See also Main, on Kum. I. 24. 

5 a"sapphire. kind of gem, 

also called discuss the quality of; examine 

( in consultation with each other ). 

P. 104. — are ground, tfrc — patiently, steadily. 

g^^jj,jy^g^j,._patehe8 of wet pulverized safEron. 
being sifted or refined j ‘is being moistened’ (according to 
the commentator), preparations or mixtures of 

scents. who aie after the concubines regard- 
less of their wives, &c. win6--3up. 

deserted, whose company is left by; i. e. who are drinking 
alone, aviary; dove-oots. goes 

with srr^oT and 1 ) beautiful words; a hymn 

of the Veda. _ • n 

P. 105. scope for action, influence, 

asceudaney ; cf. f Mud- III. 6. 

denom. formed by adding q wh:ch forms 

A’tm. veibs; see supra, note on p. “I* 

starling or Maina, so called probably because she was taught 
words capable of exciting love in persons coming in j and 
therefore she began to cackle all the more at the sight of the 
Vidushaka. We have such & Maina mentioned in the 
Matna^ali ij^S'5fi'r5T — With the throat delighted; i. e. singing 
cheerfully and lustily. A proo^ 

the paramour of a harlot and the maid attending on; 

^5 1 Visva. She also gets fruits 
of various sorts to eat. Some take this in the sense of ‘a 
water-jar- carrying maid.’ TCSST— so called because the eggs 


Act IV. ] 

of the cuckoo are supposed to be hatched by a female crow« 
and hence such names as j ®/- 3Tr2r^cTF%f3T*T?rT??f»T<T?55TWTcT'' 
'T^Vcir: qmT% I s'ak. V. 22. PfrJTfSf— a peg 

(made of, or jotting forth like, an elephants tusk ). r 5 Tf^— - 
a quail, -a partridge; or a Chataha, ^^s%--are 

sent out for being taught fighting; or it may simply mean ‘sent 
out^ (as they ware taught to return to their cages). — 

fans, — a eunuch ( a word derived from the Arabic 

mahal). L. D. translates this as pi'obably mistaking 

fTcrf^dST- ^?rrC°r S’t— -an extension is made, i. e. have 
spread in every quarter ; a diverse view is presented. Soma 
take irgROT to mean ^rf^srf?T 8 T<T 57 ~the birds have given her a 
name. The com. reads diSerently. 

P. 106. — a silk cloak; qf a silken garment. 

— 8 double set of ornaments. — distortions 

or awkward movements of the body. sTfil ;rq &e -~Some 
read srq after stt^T^F;. In this case sFT’t should be taken 
as a separate sentence forming a question. &e,-— 

For Maitreya first thought he was most lucky, jrr It 

cannot be so; f. e. his position is not so enviable. 

fragrant, i e. using perfumes; mark the ending of 
the comp.; it does not take the final f as the smell is separable; 
other wise *. e. although the Champaha 

tree is the best by itself; ef. the si. 5575 ^qsqf qqfif 

Although this looks like a verse in the 
A'rya metre and has been printed here as such, it is doubtful 
whether the passage was intended as verse or prose. Dr. Ryder 
has a long note on this as folio ws:— 

‘‘This passage is printed by StenzIer,GodaboIe and J, F. as 
prose; only Parab ( H. E, ) regards it as a verse. The matter is of 
a sort which the Vidiishaka would be apt to put into verse; it is not 
narration nor description, but a kind of huraoroua moralizing. If 
we regard the passage as verse, it falls into five padas, the scheme 
of which is 12, 17: 13, 14, 15. Now if we disregard the fifth pllda, 
and apply the rule yicFFcTW ) or qr (--fqTcqr^f ), 

we obtain the scheme 12, l8s 12, 14, which makes a pretty fair 
A'rya, But what becomes of the words 3?t3rf|iiJT0T?# ? It is of 
course possible that they were intended by S'fidraka as a prose remark 
following the verse; but this Is improbable.” 

[Dr. Ryder further adds that these words might have been a 
marginal comment by some reader afterwards incorporated into 
the test by some scribe, and cites the instance of the passage 
in Sanskrit — &o. — added after Ohandanaka’s speech in 
Prakrit after VI* 20. See p. 150 of our text and the footmote there.] 




TTsqrirrfr?:^ — A garment or mantle embroidered with flowers^ 
os haying flowers worked oat in it. ?••*— has the 

same meaning. is a cowrie and fTT%idI a 

kind of female goblin or spirit ; the comp, simply means 
here < a worthless hag'. is another reading 

where means dirty'; see com. Dr. Ryder prefers this 
reading, perhaps not knowing that is used in India as 
a term expressive of extreme yalaelessness or insigniflcanoe* 
— The speech of the Vidn. here is in a vein of good 
humour, which forms a trait of his character, &c,— * 

When a huge idol of a deity like Siva, Vet4ia, &c. is to be 
set up in the inner shrine of a temple, It is planted there 
first and then the door is built up, as it is intended to be 
narrow to avoid the rush of people inside at a time. |;rc#>!r-” 
is equivalent to ‘the beautiful door.^ 

a quartan fever. This is dangerous. It is thus described 
in m-dical works— srf^qqSTqcr: 5^: t 

P. 107. &«• — Vidu. means to say — 'If a 

person becomes so fat and burly by the efect of a quartan 
fever, I should also like to be blessed by it.’ is used 

here appropriately. It means ‘one whose wish is frustrated on 
account of his wickedness;’ hence, here, ‘You silly fellow.’ 

swollen; p. p p. of f»q; having the same meaning, 
is from o'SfS'?;:— i. e, a person having such a belly. 

— There are three different kinds of wine. 
is wine distilled from boiled sugar-cane juice. is 

one prepared from unboiled cane-juice, grapes fee.; see com. 
is fermented liquor made from rice &c.; ^TFr^qii’^rqSTr^^fl 
ftr; it is of three kinds-uts^r ^ 
i Manus. XI. 94. T%W &e.—- HereVidu. earjifs 
his humour rather too far. qrffqr^qft^ — Vi ’fl. means by 

asking this question that such princely wealth as Vasanta, 
possessed could not be had unless one had ships sailing to 
distant countries for carrying on trade. This shows that Ujjain 
had an extensive sea-borne trade in those days. ^ffTTF?? — 
With its multifarious affairs and contents, fwr^grq — sTlfq 
f%eqrr% the three worlds; #. >. the things in the 

three worlds collected together. Some take i%fqH‘q in the 
sense of ‘the celestial abode of the gods,’ which is not the 
meaning here, as it goes against qqsf«rfqf. — a section 



P.108, Planted in such a way as to 

enable them to put fofth flowers In a beautiful maunerj «. «• 
being pruned of their superfluous branches and parasitical over- 
growth. The reading ‘'iiaTiog 

wonderful flowers/ is not bad. growing close to one 

another; s. e. aiffiording thick shade; the swings could be su&~ 
pended from such trees only. — ^Names of different 

flowers. Some take as ojie word, meaning ‘the 

yellow jasmine.’ kind of a jasmine (called 

in MarSthi ) and much liked by women; of. ir5n«TTi;r^¥T- 
I Vik. ly. 24, in Mar. ) is a 

fragrant white flower; c/. i Piit. 

III. 14. '^^efr in Mar. ), and rrf^^r ( Sfd in Mar. ), 


and ‘jasminum zambac;’ these are also often referred to by poets; 
for see Megh. II. 38 , Bit. II. 24; and for pn%qir Ragh. 
XVI. 47. srg-srrl^eifr — Double jasmine, 

in Mar. ) ia red amaranth.^ in Mar, ) is the 


spring creeper, so caiiea oecause m nas waiEe nowexa mgger 
than pearls, — Because Indra’s garden has five 

kinds of trees %q?r;Cf: Amara.) only, while Vasanta./s 

garden has so many varieties of flowering plants, ^f^^f—an 
oblong tank or a large well in a garden with lotus- plants in it; 
seeMaiav.II. 12. 

Here the red Akoka ( J onesia A^oka ); 
3TOTf^f^ — so oalled because it is delight-giving to 

the eyes and is mentioned in connexion with love-affairs or 
the god of love, ^ regard to this tree Sir William Jones 

says— ‘The vegetable world. scarcely exhibits a richer sight than 
an A^oka tree in blossom.’ — ’q’qr is ‘anointing 

or besmearing the body with an unguent;’ here the fresh and 
therefore reddish leaves and the red flowers of the Asoka are 
compared to the thickened blood from the wounds received 
by a brave warrior in a fight. 
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t\ 109. a highly- wrought metaphor, Vasanta. 

compares Oh&niaatta to a tree. 501 T: accomplishmsnts q-f irf!c?T: 
foliage people’s confidence that ho 

will ever act nobly. i?f ia here used in the sense 
of a noun (iTf€R?t), ‘loftiness of character, magnanimity;’ or 
5T!t3 W* The natural 

(lualities of the soul; see com, &'o.--‘Do his friends 

still cling to him affectionately, or have they gone away like 
birds leaving a tree when it is destitute of fruit?’ Although 
asking a general q^uestion, she pointedly refers to Maitroya 
‘■Do you still continue to be faithful to him ? 

e. she has well marked these traits of 
Ohdrudatta’s character. As keeper ol a licensed 

gaming house, it was the duty of the Sabhika to keep the king 
informed of what happened at the house and of the 
profits made. See note on Sabhika p. 46, Or this 

may mean ‘ on some errand of the king.’ The variant 
TTSTN^rqJTfF is l^ad, as there was nothing wrong in 

" --- ’-’■‘ng 

is an invention of the Vidfi., and bears testimony to ms ready 

" * ^..3 


see supra, p. 83, Ue had to account lor cue loss ux v = 

casket some way or other. Were he to say that it was 
stolen, Vasanta. would not have accepted anything in exchange 
for it. ^ Bo the only way out of the difficulty was to account 
for the loss in the way the Vidu. does. 

SfR' ffS’W iw — The Gheti congratulates her mistress on 
Ohfiru.’s having turned a gambler, as be was in that case 

d t 


P. 11'^. 1% &c.»- Although 

his friend’s inatructlons, the Vidfi. b 
to ‘ 



iOd 

She did not wear it; for she wanted to return it herself, 
paying a Visit to Ohara, apparently in connexion with that; see 
p. 129. Vaaanta. wonders how a costly necklace of 

jewels like that could still be found with Oh^rudatta. OhS-ru. 
with his wealth lost is compared to a mango-tree without 
blossoms, — His contact with; his having anything to 

do with. 5rf=s®r^:—-In the Oharu. Vasauta. speaks 

more modestly and says— 

ff|*f — Properly, a cloudy day; here, by cg’^oTb t^® clouds 
overcasting the sky. — From and 3T ( 3r^)j when 

meaning rain, it is jn. and new. 5 

—fra I. These last two speeches serve to introduce the 
subject-matter of the nest Act. 

ACT V. 

The fifth Act describes the visit of Vasantasena to Ch^rudatta 
as indicated at the close of the last Act, in the midst of heavy rain, 
thunderstorm and terrible lightning-flashes. Also, in it, the con- 
summation of Vasantaena'’s love for Chltrudatta is reached. The 
poet seizes this opportunity to describe the rainy season ; his des- 
cription, however, is for the most part conventional, is full of 
repetitions, and is carried to a tedious length. 

P. 111. see p. 42 and notes there- 
on. the crest or plume 3T?’TT5cftra 

a peacock. gr5;!^r%; — The peacocks raised their plumage and 
danced in joy, as is their wont at the approach of the 
rainy season, according to the poets. is a 

noun in g- from the dasiderative base of m to go. 
looked askance at, despised by. 

anxious to go to the M4uasa lake. This also is according to 
poetic convention; c/. ?r=5^?gT t 

57Vfr% \ Megh. 1. 11; also f^gr 

^ i !Twr»lfrTri» %%% 

%q'fitrr n Gha^karpara. For these and other 

conventions of poets, of. W!% WeTcffTI 

f^Tm^rr qr# wff t &e. &c, Slh.- 

Dar. VH. 23. 26. 

— If The wild grey goose, which bird is supposed to migrate 
annually to the HimMaya Mountains, particularly to the M^nasa 
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lake, wlience it is termed Manus&ulcas^ ‘the dweller of Miinaaa.’ 
Mr. Moorcroft, in his adventurous visit to this lake in 181 2i 
found the birds in vast flocks along the beach and on the water, 
and concluded from what he saw, that they were accustomed to 
frequent the lake and breed in the surrounding rocks, when the 
swell of the rivers of Hindustan and the inundation of the plains 
conceal their usual food.” — 'Wilson. 

qyogrrj^qq-urT^ft I Megb. I. 8. 

iTsyr^o &e. — In this SI, the oloud is compared to the 
dark-blue body of Vishnu, by means of common attributes, 
— applies equally to both; go®s with ¥rf|qt 3 [^ 

only, and is employed to make it mors dark, &c.— - 

Vishnu wears a bright-yellow garment; It is supplied in the 
case of the cloud by the bright-yellowish flashes of lightning; 
for the diss. of the comp, see com. — Vishnu 

has in his hand -the big conch called qissrSf?*? (formed, according 
to some, from the skeleton of the sea-demon Panohajana ); 
the oloud also has a conch in the shape of the flock of the 
cranes going up to meet it; to bear out the comparison with 
P^nohajanya, a fi.ock is taken, as a single crane cannot resemble 
It. For the BaUk&s ( a species of cranes ) flying up into the 
sky, cf. sr^T’pfg^iJf # 

I Megh. I, 10.*' — Thus the cloud 

looks like a second Vishnu as it were. There may also be a 
reference here to the Dwarf incarnation of Vishnu ( Vamana ), 
who, in order to punish Bali, appeared before him as VSmana, 
asked for land measuring three steps, and when the request 
was granted, assumed a gigantic form, covered with two steps 
the earth and the sky, and, planting the third step on the head 
of Bali, pressed him down to the nether world. The story is 
too well-known to students to require further details here. 

P, 112. — This is a mere repetition of the 

preceding si. in a compressed form, and thus forms a rhetorical 
defect — when taken with this must 

be taken as %^TWtT WfrTT: 

there is no propriety in saying WtT This 

il. is probably an interpolation. 

q’cir &o.— -An instance of high flown- fancy, a happy 

idea being clothed in verse. and 

Utprekshas. F. / frs:fsr; — is not good, as they are first seen 
and then vanish from view, — They are compared to the 
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fringes of the vast cloth of the sky, as they are not univer- 
sally seen, but only when lit up by the flash of lightning. 

^c-“Th 0 description in the prerioua SI. must be 

I taken as referring to rain in the distance. Now he looks 
o?erhead ( ), and describes the appearance of the sky 

chequered by clouds of various shapes. — i. e, moving in a 

body. -—tossed about, scattered without order, 

f lofty, — ia instrumental to 3Tr^fdff?#c: 

I 3T^«rar: — Variegated with ornamental 

paintingB or drawings. &o- — This description is again 

conventional. The kingdom of Bhritardshtra. 

The reading has no propriety. His face could 

not have been dark on account of the absence of sight. 
The sky overcast with clouds is compared to the kingdom 
of Dhri., the points of similarity being given, in the following 
three lines. The sky being covered with clouds, the peacock 
is shrieking with delight, like Duryodbana in the kingdom of 
DhrL; has here the sense of ff ; cf, qr,S5=^WTf Megh. II. 

2S; f r?T5?HT*^ i Dandin. In translating the first line we 

have followed ti. Bikshita who takes in the sense of * an 
1 army.’ But there is no point in this; an army is not always 
on march ; and there is no reason why Dhri. ‘'s army alone 
should have been chosen. So read ‘'kingdom’ for 'army’ in the 
translation. 

P. 113. R— ( 1 ) journey; (2) silence; see com. 

( 1 ) motion; ( 2 ) residence (in the case of the 
P&ndavas). The story of Yudhishthira’s having gambled away 
his kingdom is well known, AcooJfding to the conditions 
imposed upon them by Daryodhana, the Paadavas had to lead 
a solitary life for twelve years in a fores 1 and to remain 
incognito for one year. This year they passed in the city of 
Virata. The geese, too, pass secretly to unknown regions 

I f («, e. of the M&nasa lake), (qr ^?ir) «. other than 

what related to OhArudatta ( for instance, she did not ask me 
anything about myself, nor isked her servants to give any 
sweetmeats to me ). Some read sT I 

^ 0-5 bat this is against facta; Vasanta, did, say 
something to Vidd, goes with and not with 

which means 'just in this way. without saying one 
word of refusal, without much ceremony.'^ ® oup. gfsf 

a bulbous root. 
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P. 114. witk thanks, with the 

greatest willingness, qrf^lir-— a shoe or sandal. -a small 

stone, pebble; 3 T«^qr.* with the fem. aff. 8 ir« 

— may mean ‘impediments’, or shortcomings, or sins. 
— A man of mixed origin, being the ofspring of a 
Kshatriya father and a Sudra mother. The Klyasthas formed the 
writer class, ‘Men of this tribe were usually employed by 
the Hindu princes in the collection and record of their revenue, 
and their character for a spirit of extortion became proverbial.’ 
(Wilson). It was on account of this their spirit of extortion and 
treacherous disposition, that they came to be hated by the 
people. Kshemendra in his scathing satire on 

them, and in his he say3-^^!tTfrTWT,W^'^i?^l^^fT^'’r* ! 

^F[qic«rF.‘ ^Trf lb ^ 5 *. Sarm& quotes the 

verse— fn9»Tr%^ >Tf^cl^5C. I %^T5r cf?cTT- 

II. — a rogue; a cheat; + Some 

take =^ 12 - in the sense of ‘a vile seeker of sensual pleasures.’ =fT? 
is mentioned along with the Kayasthaa in the Yaj. Smriti— 
'^r?cr?^Tgtwq‘ff^rfnf5Firr?i%5 i ir^i 

II I. 336, whereon the Mitakshara says— =^TSr: JTffR^T* 
^ ^?Tfrcr|TFcT I gji’ET^qr i i %'^f 

I. ii:r’ 0 r>T:— because an ass 
is a voracious eater of corn, and is looked down upon as an 
inauspicious animal leading to poverty ( 3Ttr=^?T|g: ). fg-r:— 
L. D. takes this in the sense of ^T«fT? ( remarking 
then we should expect instead of fg:: ) and says— vf 
3Tfq g ^F^T'fT I, ff ■5rR»% — these do not allow a person 
to prosper. Some render srfSTFFf by srrFcTj then the meaning 
is — Even wicked people do (should) not go there; what to say 
then about good men ? 

P. 115. ?fi — Condemnation in every way. F. 

the traducing of everything, gr^sf:— », e. a wearied 
horse. rrr'Ts^^ITgi — ?r%* owing to the loss of 

energy or mettle, — natural dispositions; here, desires 

or fancies, f^r: &e.— C/. ;gcqi 7 IT? ?fra% l 

and Sttbh&Bhttas. Sffrr^ 

fR*“fR perverse, obstinately bent on doing mischief. Cf, 


® “Par8.3'ari gives a fanciful (but humorous) derivation of the word 
according to its letters; e. g. ^ is taken from ( crow ) whose 
excessive passion or desire ia found in the Kiyasthas, c&c. &c.” 



ikea use of Ms tMrd homely prose proverb in this 
is one of the : touches which make Maitreya' a 
living character, very different from the stock Vid^shaka.’ 

P. 116. Know, understand. Dr, Ryder rightly 

observes — ‘Stenaler and J. V. are wrong in rendering sTfej- by 
3?qcr makes no sense here. s^ii^^orCT:^ — a detached 
ccliection of clouds, and not ^a broken cloud ( )’ as 

some take it, as it cannot give continuous rain, - 

T%»3^ 4. P to be wet 

&o- — It is diffiaalt to sea the propriety of this 
sl,, which has no connexion here. Perhaps it ia intended to 
indicate one of the qualification? of a Cheta, viz. that he 
must know instrumental and vocal music, — may be an 

adv. modifying ( so as to produce sweet notes ), or an 

adj. to ( 8weet«>aounding ), An instrument 

like the modern Sitar, said to have been invented by Narada. 

— said for fun. — A Gandharva with a horse^a 

head. Narada, son of BrahmS,, and Tumburu, are described 
as the best of the heavenly musicians, the former excelling 
in playing on the lute, the latter in music. 

R'RrS‘%qr — ( vrf^ Xj?: — ?{ added in the sense of a noun) 
entrance; q-fqs'Hf HNS'# used Un the sing, only, as 
stage- direction; ‘gesticulating entrance.' sif^rc — a fence or 
enclosure. — the wood-apple ( Feronia Elephantum; 

in Mar.). It is an inferior fruit, sour 'in taste, (7/’. 
VI. 21, where it seems to have been used in the sense of 
the Marathi which, although attractive from outside, ia 
worthless whan broken. 

P. IIT. — a raised seat or terrace of the 

pleasure-chouse, f^g-g ff%?Tr?f?sr: — Oharu., who knows now 
what longing is, feels sympathy for the pigeon in the enjoyment 
of the company of his mate. We have a similar scene in 
after II. 6 where the Vid^. wants to knock off a Sarika like a 
Kapittha fruit with his cudgel, Whereupon the king says— - 
i%fTCH<sn THtifr# ssrrf i cfi^^nr i< f ff%-sj='iT5irr^-“-in 

darkness on such a cloudy day. Dr. Ryder would have a 
after aTfHfjfTj which will^ however, spoil the sense. It is the 
darkness of a cloudy day which is more intense that is meant 
here, and not the two, a and darkness. — a beggar 

( who sighs after being fatigued by wandering here and there 
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or alms ). ^ demom. from meaning ^to 

breathe heavily.' 

P. 118. ^rg^: eager to get oblations. 

Some take ia the sense of '^a dog/ which 

is not appropriate, as is shown by the verb 

Indramaha was a festival held in honour of Indra in ancient 
India. It was also called Indradhvajotthapana, or the raising of 
Indra’s flag. It was celebrated for five days from the eighth of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada to the 12tb, for getting timely rain and 
general prosperity. Its chief feature was the erection of a post with 
a flag attached to it; for this purpose a tall tree was felled in a 
forest for making a pole and was solemnly brought to the city. It 
was again removed to the forest on the last day. See mfra. 

•iersTfqrri srf^fsrni.i 3^rf: fTW g ii Bhavishyottara- 

PurS,na. For its full description, see our Sanskrit note on Kagh. IV. 3, 
and Brihatsarn, Gh. 43. A crow is supposed to be the son of Indra; 
for Jayanta, Indra’s son, according to one account, came in that 
form to test the power of Rama as Vishnu. See Ragh. XII. 22. A 
crow is given a share in a sacrifice; and hence is called 
The Mahabh^rata relates — A king named Vasu Uparichara, who 
ruled over Chedi, laid down his arras and lived in a hermitage, 
practising penance. Indra and the other gods came to him there 
and induced him to cease from ascetic practices. Indra gave him 
an aerial car, a triumphant garland of lotuses ( ^q:rfJr ^ 

&c. ) and a bamboo pole. This last he planted into 
the ground for the purpose of worshipping Indra. From that 
time all kings erect a staff with a flag in honour of Indra. See A' dip. 
Ch. 63, s'lokas 1— 21). 

art % — V ^ ^ easily solve your 

riddle. rt — guess, man, this. 

P. 119. a collection of or 

fighting ears; or cars bringing corn to the city. It does not andi 
cannot mean ‘a street' here; in that case the word loses its 
force. The Vidu.'s answers are near, though not exactly 
to, the pDint; ef. above %iTrTO?=fr' — Vidti, purposely 

puts the words in wrong order, that there should be room 
for some quibbling further on. — OheU meaas-—<trens- 

poaing the words and Maitreya, quibbling on the 

word, understands by it and repeats the same thing 

again, bodily turning round. There is similarly a pun on 
the word again, meaning the words of the compound 
au<3 feet. Wilson remarks — ‘'The very term might be 
suspected of etymological affinity to the English *Pun', being 
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Pahna, the Prakrit form of PraSna, a questioa.’* A 

creditor. The Vidii. humorously calls Vasantaseai thus, mean- 
ing thereby that she has come to claim more money for her 
Smarnahh&nda. j^rr^ff-^The Vidi. makes a pun upon 

the word which means family^ as well as ‘a housed 

P. 120. arf^^fftcKr—A-Woman, whOj, under. the infliienoe 
of passion, makes her lo^er coma to her (-this happens rarely^-) 
or hersell goes to meet him. t 

\ Sah.~D, in. 76. When a 
courtesan is an ahhisarika, she must go in a splendid dress, 
with a smiling countenance and with jingling ornamentB”, see 
S4h.~D. Ill, 78, quoted in the com. 

ST^iflT ^0- — This is a general degeription of Vasant. 

and has no reference to her present visit to Ohdrudatta’s house, 
3?q?rr — without the lotus that forms her seat.’ 
graceful; e/. grt^fr Uf s=g'??r t Vik. I. p. 10; 

Ir^JTW M4L-M&dh. II. 6. ^Trsrr: — ^Por her 

exquisite beauty was sure to attract their husbands away^ 
and make them cease to love them, She is compared 

to a dower, because young men were captivated and drawn 
to her as bees are by the honey and fregrance of a 
flower. &e.~0onstru6 ?r%?r?r?IS'wrrJF5Tf%5ft 

( feeling bashful even as regards the time of sexual sports, 
i. e. not seeking them, out of bashfulness ) 

3T*sfjrcfT ( walking gracefully along the stage in the form of 
the field of love, i-@, exciting passion by her maddening youthful 
charms ) fq3rgr%5i?^F%S*TfFr she is followed by crawda of 
loving parsons, i, e. gallants going after her ); and hence 
&o. The idea is the same as in 5Ejfi^q?5?rr^ 

1 mm.-* 

Mfidh. II. 11, though in this case it is a male that excites 
passion. The passage is misunderstood by commentators and 
annotators. If we take JT’sgpdl in connexion with her present visit 
to Oh&rudatta, the fourth line remains unconnected. Again, 
was not posaiblo amid heavy rain and thunder- 
storm. also cannot be properly explained. She 

was going with the avowed purpose of enjoying the company 
of Oharudatta ; there was no about it. Of. her speech 
and si. 13, p. 110. 

P. 121. of^r :“l^isc4ike round forms* ef. 
f%KSfr; ^um. I. 14. f%g^fr%«T»~“Th8 dark clouds are com- 
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'j)ared®to the Bowow-stucken and f-lierefor© dark ■ heartg 
women separated from their liusbaHtls. The liearfcs .are dark 
becansQ they care void of Joy^ which ii poefciaaliy eobsidei-ed 
white. fq-— The plumages of tiie peaeocijg,, on 

aoconnt of their eyes of biighs and various eoloiirS; sesorahleii 
fans set with Jewels, ijf Although the eyei m, 

tails of the“ peacocks were not actually seen in the ds-skntgg^ 
he says, so on seeing the peacocks fiapping their wing^^ 

— a peacock; from (a peacock^s tail or feathew; see 
Sis. VIII.ll) and sj?r which 10 added to 

and aifj so having frai4| ^|- also takes when we 

have sr^. “’3:he Nipa, also known as Kadambaj has 

•bright buds and blossoms at the roaring thunder, wheaeprinkled 
with fresh rain-water. C/. 

Megh.. II. 2; also I. 25; 

Uttar. III. 42. .Some take with yfi-q:, %ith the 

Madana tree.’, aa Samny^sa is 

readily , embraced by people of an ignoEiiaioiis clisi-asier and 
brought into disrepute by them, so the mocn is obsoartd by the 
clouds and brought into disrepute for not giving light. People 
who lead a dissolute life readily become Samny&sins, ai a means 
of covering their vile deeds ; and, not being able to follow the 
rules of the life of a recluse, they generally bring a itigma on 
,'it. qt'^^itisro'—Here by is; meant a family of females leading 
& debauched . lifcj- or a harlot; .'Bu'ch a-, woman does not remain 
faithful to one man, with 3Tf, q, and some- 
times is A'tm. by Pdn. I. 3. 22 ; for 

the simile I. 36. 

. ^ &c.— -VasaBt. calls the night her rival-wife, addressing 
her as ^ &o. the nigld-—.‘ having 

clouds close together*’ with the rival wife — 'with breasts 
leaving no space between,’ 9 , e, so plump as tc ton eh each 
bther. ( )””Stands for the stmteiicr formed by 

the .first, .two. lines. It is, not a happy idea to msko the night 
Gharudatta’s beloved and Vasant.’s rival. There ia aothing to 
Support duoh a supposition, except th© quibbling on 

P., 122. badly wiscj not giving 

up her point; hence, obstinate ( a» is the nature of women ) 
Theiise words ehould rather have . .been pul In the mqmth M 
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Vitaj ag Vasaafe. heiseli is a 
tliaaderboltj, s, &, lightatng. 


— (2) the amount of oollacted taxes. The moon shin-, 
ing with mlM light: ia coropared to a feeble enemy who is 
easily overpowered, Cy. 

\ ^rr^srq-f^zrt ii 

Rifc. il, 1. &e„-— The idea is-When the roaring clouds 

have already snfficiaatly wounded the hearts of women 
separated from their huabanda, and made them long for 
their husbands, it is a pity that the malicious stork should 
make their case worse by actually uttering the words 
‘ the rainy season'—tha rainy season. ’ The cry of the 
Balm resembles in sound the word Frivrit. Of. 

&o. quoted on p. 92 of our notes, 3?r?>Rr?f ® — I*.-!), says 
(see Ooffi.) sTfsqrcTf.' s|;T$?r3r?IRf: &o. 5 but this is not a good way, 
as the word alreay ooeurg further on. — variegated, 

is an arrow-head which causes pain where it 
is lodged} here the yearning caused by the appearance 
of the clouds is the as it causes pain in their hearts. 
^rWrCHf^—STirGrcrT: ( gone on a journey ) iTcffr: W] 

the final which must be added to such words ( see ^1. 20 
below) at; the end oi a Bah. is not added, as the rule is not 
absolutoly binding; see com. j ,! 

a drum beaten to aanouuee the slaughter of a victim. 
The cry of the stork is just like the sound of the death-drum 
amiounclng the near approaoh of death, sjTfijy-t his would 
resembles the cry of the crane in sound. >rr?c &c. — This ex- 

pression has becoom proverbial, and means ‘to add misery to mis- 
fortune/ to make a case worse, cf mffimww 
Uttar, IF. 7. The hearts of the women were already wound- 
ed ( ); iibe cry of the crane, which constantly reminded 

them of the rainy reason, made their case worse and thus 
acted like salt cast on a wound. Of. q;|rr|- 

5iFff¥%: 5fiperr%i*r« 

STRTW 53 d lb For 

the raiiiy season being extremely uubearable to women, 0/. 
mfC'Tfd 

»ri r% d , m «b 



P. 123 . it'Tf^cr ( destroys ) removes fi% 

fr. fi^^+aT ( ^: ); a head-dress, or turban. 
or entirely drank np, *. 0 , obscured. ? 3 'Tfrr^"*"(l) sink down 
(2) crouch lowj or experience pain. a beautiful womai 

with passion; ^f^cTI I Amara. 

(1) the middle part; (2) arm-pits. “The whiti 

streams of water are looked upon as silver chains. 
thnndering, roaring ( com. ); or, better, inflated or swollen ( b] 
being driven together). sending forth 1 


explains the comparison to frfbT5ci?T Tne glossy green 

shoots of grass look like arrows of gems ( emeralds 01 
sapphires ) pierced (fixed) into the earth. There is a oonfuaioii 
of ideas in this ^1. The clouds are compared to tha ^seas an^ 
yet they are described as shooting arrows. has nc 

propriety. It is simply brought in to explain the of th« 
clonds. The comparison of lightning to wings is not happy, 
shonld better have been omitted; then we couW 
have got a fine Utpreksha. 

P. 124. cleverly or loudly, srrad^tf:— 

Hailed, greeted; cf. gifrcrT#: 

Megh. I. 23; ^^gh. VII. 69. 

by a row of cranes. — longingly. CJ 

1 Megh. 1^ 10. dark blue; bettei 

dissolve 3 T^'^?r 5 3iT3?!T«f-H‘5rW will make the quarters 
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separately;, iE'¥f^ qf srr^T it is not a 

good way^ as it is tautologous witli Tlie idea 

expressed in this s^. is not properly worked out. The 
world, although in the rain, does not lose o<;nsciouane88 

as in sleep. The torrents of water falling all round can* 
not be fitly compared to the walls forming a house. The 
last line is laboured, and tb idea is faulty in that the 
canopy is not ahom but in the house. 

fcfT supra I. 34. 
cffr?%?r &o. —Because women, when separated from 
their husbands, do not attend to their toilet; cf. Manu. 

In s'i. 13 (supra) the hearts of women in 
separation are said to be dark; here their external appearance 
is referred to, flffijfo — i. e. the thunderbolt, 

the gods; 80 standing for 33, Or 

mRTmTi ^^TT! qqr*, or ^cfl^TT 

man who obtains a large fortune for the 
first time, *. e. being poor suddenly becomes rich; an upstart. 
^frf% i&o. — ‘puts ou various appaarancea;’ this is 

explained in the first half. ( 1 ) rises up; ( 2 ) 

walks with a standing gait, displays haughtiuess. ^JT^— 
( I ) sinks low; hangs down; (2) stoops to low things, or 
acts humbly. — showers ( 1 ) water, ( 2 ) gifts or money 

indiscriminately, — (1) thunders; (2) talks of 

himself boastlully; speaks proudly. ( 2 ) a 

number of black i. e, evil deads ; stores up sin. 

P. 125, — Because the cranes are of a white 

colour, and smiles are supposed by poetic convention 
to be white. ?Tr|-%or «■ the rain-bow. 

displays activity; leaps forth with energy ( for fighting 
as it were ). with artr occurs in I. 19. How the cranes 

can be seen in the nocturnal darkness, or how we can have 
a rain-bow ( which is due to the solar rays ) at night, are 
questions with which poets are not concerned, for the 
descriptions of poets are not fettered by the laws of nature, 

as observed by Mammata— ffr?Tf^lPcTf^wf|fTf 

f^rrWfajrT^^frr htri whirls about. 

tempestuous winds. aTRR-' — The black clouds 

sailing in the sky are compared to black serpents gliding on. 
tjqj:^l^,-«.!B 60 omes possessed of the smoke of incense etc.; 
for this sense of cf. ^UT^froir 1^^“- ’V'll. 14, 


m [AciT. 

'We thonid rather have read ^looks ©ovewd or 

filled with smoka^’ for what is intended here is to ospress 
the resemblance of clouds to emok©”, ®/. 

Megh. I. 5. Tee verb is formed from '<|3 t by 
adding ??■ ( ) which is added to the words of tha 

group, the verba so formed being optionally Parasmaipadi; 
and tpf forms one of the words- of the group which is 

an ®rrf OTOT. <?/. I'l# Bv, L 104. 

you frighten me and afc th© same time 
touch Of aelase me with your hands. 

deeply attached to you by 
love first made. would be natural to take 

the oomp. as fcr^oi y but this is against the fact? 

so we have to take it as fhwi 

’!FffP®^r%f?l’**“~The allusion here is to AhalyS.’s seduction 
by Indra, Ahaly4, the daughter of Brahm4, was the wife of 
the sage Gotama* Indra once saw her and became enamoured 
of her. On one occasion, as Gotama went out early in th@ 
morning for bathing and performing the proper religious 
duties, Indra deceived her by the device of assnming her 
husband^® ; shape and ravished her. For other particulars 
lee onr note on «TKJrf! Ragh. XI. 33. This 

absurd story of the Parlnas had its origin in the allego » 
rioal description of Indra ( the sun ) giving chase to Ahalya ^ 
the night ( 3?f ; cfT'hcf^??Tt )> and carrying away the shades 
of the night 5 the story is found in the TaLttlfiya-’Sambitd 
of the Tajurveda and the ^atapatha-Brahmaoa ( of. fr^fsT‘«§'Tcl’ 

^ 3^ 0 \ *&otama 
is the moon. The BImayana, speaking of Ahalyli as the 
first-born daughter of Brahma, evidently refers to the night or 
the primeval darkness that prevailed before the creation of 
the world. This myth is also explained in another way. 
India is the god of rain, and Afaaly4 is unploughed land ( sf 
not and the plough and aiS, )> so this connexion of 
Indra with Ahalyi is nothing more than the conversion of 
eultivabl© unploughed land into a fertile one by means of rain. 

W% — When Indra approaclied Ahalyfi in tho form 
of her husband, she was surprised to find him come back so 
soouj but he dispelled her doubts by saying-"* I am Gotama, 
come back so soon to meet you, being unable to overoome the 

f 
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Influenoe 0f pasa^on^ -She means—* As yea ^ 

suffered paia on aecoimt of your longing for Ahalya, so do I.V 

pfcq^— *0 you regardless of the torment of others^, 

V. I.— la eoaneeted with §-^5 (having 

realised, taking into consideration ) f^sfv4?ft &o. 

P, 126. &e,— She means — As a female you 

ought to knowhow ansious women are to meet their lovers, and 
the refora you ought to sympathize with me and not put 
obstacles in my way, Mr. §armd quote3~^I?ST^t 

i ^2rf ^r-er- 

T%?fFir|:^^??-'4T TFf ^1^5? ?S‘Fr% rfJFCSf^^Sr #cf«ST% 

^ifri U Subhashita. 

q-^far^:— frr fCRf^a; the sea; ^T• 

^rrsiff: by afSsing 3 f^. «Tr^u^? 5 -:~Iadra; STF^o^^rff ’tIcTISi; 
ff^ 5 by the Unadi aff. ( 3TS' )• Wf *• ST?5r'T’Tf%— C^/. a«ITS\? 

S^fl^6fT=3: I Kad. p. 180. 

f^.yF— For feigned anger gives zest to the pleasure ; 
e/ 5T ff?rr RJFc^y^rq- ^jtr: sfsrr^^ \ S^h,~Dar. SfFcpsF^r? — 
Since here the two are differently mentioned, sifiq' must be 
taken in the sense of the Bandhuka tree. 

P, 127. & 0 . — This is a very clever way 

ol suggesting that the Vita might now retire with the 
umbrella-bearer, as their services were no longer wanted. 

^rffq^a: &C. — It ia strange that the poet should make 
Vasanta.^s own Vita speak of the profession of a 
courtesan in such terms as he has done here. This shows 
that the profession was not held in high esteem even in 
those times. The poet has succinotly given us here his 
own idea of a courtesan's life already amplified by him 
in the fourth Act. BTFErq— display of pride, arrogance. 
g(y 2 -»..a secret plan to deceive or entrap one, sjffqs:--fraud. 
See com, %f^r?iT^? 2 |‘--The very soul of which is roguery, 
6. e. which is based on it. com.; a bad comp, 

( the market-place ) cl€*!r f the 
profession of a harlot is compared here to a market-place. 

— Where the commodities stored up 
for sale are the festivities of sexual enjoyment. 

^ 0 . — g[n%o'u%f pnoe f^ssp^r! the sale of happi- 

ness fhf^* success in. The idea is that Vasant, should 
sell the happiness she has in her possession, ( of, 


at lier disposal ) for ( generosity or polite- 

ness); which only Ch^rudatta can give her exchange for 
her love;— thus, thinks the Vita, can a courtesan^s love, 
whUh has hitherto been sold for money only, appear in its 


purchase or price 


. ' ‘ "i,. ** j 



The line is also explained as 
3?^T^r95T 

Ryder, who prefers the reading of the Nir, 


&o.,^^ and translates— May you nave 
Bucoess in the sale of your face, the birth-place of fraud &C.5 
consisting of perfidy, in which love-sports have mad® 
their home; the courtesan^s stock-in-trade, the compendium 
of amorous festivals- the price of which is courtesy/^ But 
We do not see the propriety of making Vasant. see her face. 

f^l”“It seems that Vita departs alone, although 
VasAut. had desired him to return with her maid. It 
is this maid who figures in the next Scene as the Cheth |i=5r 
— Vasant. jokingly calls Oh&rudatta a gamester, 
referring to his explanation given through the Vidu. of how 
the ornaments deposited with him were lost. ff!f W5«rr 

&e.— The Vidfi., unable to appreciate the spirit of the joke, 
ironically says this. He is surprised to find Vasant. addresa- 
ing Oharudatta as though he were a habitual gamester. 
Some think that the Vidfi. really takes it as a compliment to 
his friend, since Vasant. shows thereby that she did not 
suspect him of having appropriated the oasket of ornamentSj 
and that she believed that it was really lost in gambling' 
but the word 3Trs?4 goes against this view, 

£ ‘ 

expression whether it was f^oTT 

asks the Vidfi. to know what he meant by it. 
q-gf ^ &o.— This reply of the Vidu. is quite in keeping 

with his spirit of gormandism, and it makes Vasant. smile 
on hearing it. He means— <It is a place where no banquets are 
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being able to address Ohir. in that way when aotnally in hU 
presenoe. ayg^ 7? &c.-The Ohetl cheer, her np by saying 
that the oeoasion itseU will give her eonrage ' 

Mr. Paranjpe puts this in contrast with Sit4 s ""I® “ 

Uttar.-'TOiWhenrfh hi? (Aat l-) 

with the remark— ‘What a difierenoe between Vasant. 

Sltd I’ Bat the comparison is ont ol 

oeeasiona and situations are quite Oifle'ant Beside , 
the one is a courtesan, the other a 

se^wra-stfifr— Vasant. soon overcomes her mo y 

nervousness, and knowing how to please her lover w 
trne genius ol a oourtesan strikes him with 0“"” ' 

whicLnally means ‘the first watoh ol the night ( “ Sum. 

V. 44 ) 1. used here in the sense oJ ‘the first hall o£ the night 
Vik. III. 20. 

P 129. sUfrhW-The Kadamba flower used as an ear- 
ornament. prince who is being instiled a 

1 . • vao^shttf The simile is bad; there is no point ol 
JCuX batwee-l two, eneept in so much as both are 
arfinSniK.^ The ‘kingdom’ meant here is the oooupation of th 
lover’s heart through the power of love. i 

uarwura^-fine garments (as would suit her d gnity ) 
^^^r-show! that the Oheti had with her a pair of dry 
garments brought for the very purpose, as ‘he»e of Vasa . 

Lu expected to get wet. Ousal m the 

primitive sense, used for “ ””” 

This stage-direetion is used when 

Xua 1 SSh.-Dar. qywqii-Simple-minded, since he asks 

such a question. Had ho known the power of love he woul 
not have asked it. P- 

&e.-see, saiimp. 1^0. We should expect an 

X X.' Wt^^-I'e'‘he8e were the words addressed 

to Vasant. when ‘TXL'Tnttly" V'X 

m ‘he truth, f... is this the same 

great story and they are going 

witli ui r W 
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got baok her oraamenti » although he had given ht r 
the Rutmmila, it was after all a Bettlement of the matter. 

F. , 131, f^o— mean to ask yon something 
like this^ viz. was the thief ,sei3 on by you wishing , to play a 
good Joke upon us and to test our veracity V Hence he aska 
the question in a whisper. Had he wanted simply to aak 
how Vasant. cam© fey it, he would have dona that openly. 

1^0 I ) <9. 'Not that| it was thui^«— (she 

relates the Madanikl episode ). e. am I to be 

excluded from the secret^ is it not meant lor my ear ? 

&o.—This shows that Ohara, has only recently been 

reduced to poverty j it has not yet been an ©eteblished fact 
with him and so his hand passes to his ring which he believed 
to be there. ®r?r ’I'f—For this magnanimity of yours *, jtni 
show that you are the same in affluence as well as in indi- 
ganoej for =q Vaaant. has often given 

expression to this her sentence, afffqw fq’— goes with ffC#- 
) he is not able to do anything in the least to show them. 

As there is nothing to be found in a vacant house, 
so nothing ia to be got from a poor man, &o.— -which 

cannot yield fruit. The similes are not very happy. 

F. 132. &c. — An awkward comp,, as Sudraka’s of- 
ten are-, see com. must be taken as fq^igcf 

by affixing aq ( 3T^ )j which is added to the words of the ar^f - 
STtR group. The word is to be explained like qffifT qrq:, 

&e-5 see Malli. on fqrg;rr: Kir. I. 1. Oh4ru. means to 
say that he forgot, his poverty' in his ecstasy of Joy on meet- 
ing with Tasantasena. is to be understood in the sense 

of qqi^JT, as meeting with an ordinary per.sors woitid not 
make a man forget himself so far as not to remember hla 
proper position, WRfirfsqrr"— He refers to the 

bath-clout, in which the oruarnents were wrapped when they 
were stolen, mentioned atp, 75. The Vid5, says this to divert 
Oharu/a attention to Vasant. again. 

to balance me against| to know my 
worth by offering mo this necklace, i. e. to suppose mo to be 
so very greedy of money as to require a recompanse from 
you. The poet seems to be very fond of this verb which hp 
uses frequently in this play. 



¥ 
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W- &o,-”--lsas ooeai-red before; see III. 24. 

&c,— For be had asked a similar question before and was 
(mtioissed; so she now knew that he was doing it purposely. 

— Tha Vidn. drops this as a hint to Ohl,rtj.- that 
he should enter the house and retire to enjoy Vasant.'s 
company, &c.— -The simile is based on false 

analogy. The shoots of the lotus-stalks break through the 
mirej while the streams of water fall from, and do not pass 
through, the cloiida. The sky is fancied as 

being sorry and shedding tears on account of the moon being 
obscured by the cionds. 

P. 133. — This is a Sakdrian simile. 

For there is no propriety in comparing the showers 
to the shafts of Arjnna which flew with such an impact aa 
to clear the ground before him for one Kros'a. — 

Balar&ma is described as wearing blue garaientg, and hence is 
called Cf. &C. Kad, p. 02; 

and mi? ffffl 3rc??fW Gitagovinda 1. 

fqS’riqrsTo— -An unguent cf ground tamala leaves. arri^H’ 
and indicate the feverish condition of the sky which 

is fancied as the lover of lightning. ^sjfff^ffrrJrqo — There is 
a oonfuaion cf ideas here; lightning, fancied aa a NAyiki, is 
described as longing for a union with 3T*=^r^ and ( in the 
next line ) is made to embrace the Sky. The poet should have 
at least selected a word of the masc. gender. ^¥frr— ( 1 ) *’«d; 
( 2 ) in love, attached to. — By this Oh4?u. suggests 

that ^asant. also should embrace him similarly. 

?rif. •srrfr^crst—with passion 
produced, — ^Tbe body thrilling with joy at the touch 

&o. of a beloved is often compared to the Kadamba tree 
suddenly putting forth buds at the roaring of clouds, 

Megh. I. 25; ir^jinq^r 
M^l.-M&dh. HI. 7; for 
a similar eflect on the female, cf. ^^'^mTl%cTePFq?rr#'r 
«rr?TT fsr^rms^-»T ii 

Uttar. III. 42. 

P. 134. JEfTT f wr *• <*• ft poo? Hsan 

like myself. , Cf, the SubhAshita-^ STcy^TCJ tTFr: 

n- 



women stifrea np 

with groat pae.ion. ?^ore 

irtt^giorsT:- 

goos with Stlft- &0.— g'^wa: moved rom 

»o f,int«, dislocated of the ooOBtrootion of the 

pedestal ars'cf: 
borders. 

time owing to the 
upper floor, and the walls being 
give way, so it is < 

3T% &«•“ 

JT?»sE* — man ^ 
the rain-bow is 

or low-pitched c 
variations in the 
musical intervals 


extremities or edges ■^W1 loosened J:rom iiis 
cracked; o^^cir-** 

He means-^The ceiling might come down at any 
cracked condition ol the masonry of the 
-- ■■ • j ^yenched with water might 

[angerous to sit here in such rain. 

3 ee our remark on 

7hen yawning often raises his am, and so 
aptly considered as the aim ol the sky. 
ihin also is extended in the act of yawning, 
lute is struck so as to produce high-pitched 
I gentle musical notes, or according to the 
vnice of the singer, and to the marking o 
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^febe basket of flowofs abounding in flowef- 
plants, f f^r—i. e. while it was still night | meaning, 

‘before day-break/ — She asks this question 

because she fears that Oha,ru. might have asked Vardha, to 
take her back to her own house, fH^^rdt—seen closely. 
f% &c.— -i. e. admitted as an inmate of the house, 

P. 186. affq For she fears that the servants may 

not like their master’s action in admitting a courtesan in the 
house. ^Sfr s— I. e, 1 shall be the first to feel the 

pangs of separation, — i. e. ^ and so my lovo 

is ptire and sincere, e — How noble is the 

sentiment expressed here ! Her husband is her all-in-all. 
Dhutd is shown here to be no ordinary wife, who is tempted , 
by jewels 5 she is the worthy spouse of Ohiirudatta who set 
no value on earthly riches. 

P, 137. Read ( ) before cTsrnit^iq’qF^'^j which is 

noosssary before it and which is found in some editions, 

P, 138. 5F«TI?cfrrh' urnWr a neighbour, 

also srffa?T%'^:, by sTd ?r%S’dr. dco.—this has 

occurred before; see p. 81 11. 8, 9. Of. infra, X. 60. How 

that she has dropped her ornaments (3TJT#®rcfT *Trctr )■ 

P. 139. 3Tq^“— arffl **• Z. ‘know’ (that I won’t take), 
‘one who is as good as born;’ a term of affection to be 
used by an elderly person when addressing a younger person 
Of sTFVTifT ( addressing Veni. V’ 

35 |'c[qfTt^— covered (as Tasant. was to be carried in it ). 
aif^ra'd Z.— ‘open’, which is against the fact. ^ 

The oarnage-ousMons. ?7rr%s!Tr5CSi:=^|^l'-*~ye8enting the 
insertion of—mot bearing— the nose-string. He means — If 
left alone they would get unruly and carry away the ear. 

P. 140. &c. — This is A’ryaka, who has just 

escaped from the prison; the reference to him here is meant to 
prepare the audienoe for hia entrance, — The brave 
servant of ; a great man who should not be asked to do 
such deeds. 

P. 14,1. f% fsqf &«.-"The throbbing of the right 
eye, or of any part on the right side of a woman, is looked upon 
as an evil omen, axid is supposed to indicate some future evil, 
while the opposite is the case with regard to males (see infra, 
IX. 10 ); of. ^Toif s mmu 

M. Nr 10 
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qr^lflf Hf ** asantarajiy®. f f 

&e.— The sight ef a pious man, the mention 
oi favourite deities, the worship of the Brahmanas ^&o., are 
supposed to remove 
by an irony 

She does not see Oh^ru. as exj 
Sthavaiaka felt that the carriage was 
covered and he did not expect any one to get in, he did not 
care to examine the inside, but satisfied himself .as mentioned 
in the text and went on. 

P4n IV. 4. gate-keepers, sentinels posted at the door to 
keep watch. police-stations, or stations 

generally at "the lour gates of a city, with small bands of 
armed men to keep guard and give signal of danger, and 
also to look after the protection of the city and to maintain 
order in it by patrolling the streets at night and so 
on. Manu lays down that for the maintenance of order there 
should be a gnluia for each groups of two, three or five 
villages according to their size, and a large^one for a hun- 
dred villagesj 

:|,T?rRf ’^T Manu. YII. 114. nrfi' The prlsoBi 

here the ^alla of the room in which he was confined. 

P. 142. comp, see com.| her©sqft|i% 

must be taken to mean death or destruction, as is eleir from 
the word prose passage following this lL| for 

this sense ef. Megh. 

II 41-, ^ 

under ’the guise of imprisonment by the king. He was sure 
that he was confined solely for the purpose of being slowly 
put to death. Some translate the passage as--.*th« great 
ocean of misery and woe called the king's prisonj' or, ‘th® oeean 

of woe resulting from misery under the guise oF &e. But 
this does not seem to be intended. Dr. Byder reiaarks--” 
slight awkwardness observable when S^drakt attempts 
to form long compounds as in this verse ( twice ) and in 
T 24, serves at least to help our appreciation of BhavftbhitFi 
exquisite skill in : handling , them.” ; 

fastening ehain. 

taken in 'the: sense of -'that which Mils,' 
^ being added ), being ,iB appositifts witl 


the effect of evil omens. Here, however, 
of fate, this wish of Vasanta. is not fulfilled. 

peoted by her. &c.— 

heavy-, but, as it was 
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It itiimot betaken as the loo. of purpose. For 
it i® not a case exactly governed by the V4rttika 
as there is no karmayoga here, ag in the ease of 
&c. supra, IV. %1. 

’the simile indioates the tmmeritad severity of 
th« ptmishment and want of judgement on the part of the king. 

aooomplighment of an object brought on 
by fate 5 what fate means to acoomplfgh. f%r% does not mean 
heie ‘^superhuman powers The idea is the same as that in 
€r /irqFTf^rg^f^r uttar. Vll. 4, 

though somewhat diSerently expressed. 

P. 148, With the fastening rod not drawn 

011% s’. 0. open. uofc very long 

O. partly broken the fastening bolt or rod 

qualifies ipT -—shows that his house also was 

demoliBhed by the king^s order when he was taken prisoner. 

!frf«IT^^^---B0oause the owner being similarly circum- 
alanced would take pity on him and would not hand him 
over to the police in case he was discovered. . 

® company, a pleasure-party. -Perverse-, 

timperedj I. 0. who would not sympathize with a suSEerer. 

account of its being unattended by. 

men, solitary. , 

ST^q- that has to go out, *. 0. going 
outside the city. It is strange that the driver 

should have miatskeft the clank of the ohain for the jingle 
ol anklets, even supposing Aryaka to have walked very 
oautiously to the carriage. The poet himself sees the 
impropriety of this, since he adds further on the epithet 
qr^^qfTf by way of explanation. Again, it is 
difiioalt to understand how he shoiild have asked Vasant. 
to mount the oar without assistance, when she required 
assistance even in getting down; see saj^a, p. 156 11. 1, 2; — or 
without raising the yoke to allow her to do that, when even 
a male like Ohandanaka required it in order to get in; 
see p. 148 ( gjy %K )? — or without removing the screen, 

as the carriage was covered. 

P. 144, — Bet in motion or shaken by the 

raising up ol the feet when mounting the car. — ^in full 

confidence, calmly, as if nothing has happened. f5fTi^r — 
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(1) plereing with alarm (in the ca.o ol the 

Utral or main road 

rampart. of trust, .. e. 

be taken as a «o.i 'my trusty men.’ “f 

WSffiiia — take quick aotion, look sharp. 

P 145. 51 n~scil region-, qw rref ^Tfl ’stRt n S nil ‘■' 

the eonstrnotion; it may also ho renderad as 3-StWPT. 

■ - ~ “ ’-■■''‘' case the meaniiig ah 


qgrr ¥3’' 


Xt-'" a^sr I krffrnsr5-4-^TUcu,^«i§s^.ir 

r,%.„TO%m'iie’Wl. In these quotations RS means 
L 6th and the 9th position. The positions referred 
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to aere are from fehe c^ara pomt of view, i. &. to be measured 
from tbe zodiacal siga in which the moon ia at the time of 
the birth of a person, sfraff^ — He means-— While Ohap. 
lived, the offender cannot live. We shall soon find that 
this resolve of his is only lukewarm, and yields to the higher 
sentlmeni of sympathy for the deserving sufferer. The giat of 
Oharu.’a speech is that the terror of his name ought to deter 
any one from effecting A ryaka’s release, and that he would 
rather disbelieve the story of his escape. 

P. 146. &o.-««Viraka, finding that Ohand. is 

loath to believe hinij solemnly declares that what he said was 
the fact. ^r%ti:“-~-qaTT^cT: (has escaped), ace, to L. D.; 

( has broken his bonds and run away ), according to others. 

— Veiled, covered. Pri. reads g'§;if2cf, which means 
'^manifest to view,’ i. e, in broad daylight. 

P. 147. <3. having absolute confidence in 

the loyalty of Oharadatta (who would not do anything against 
the king ). s?T 4 ^=ifr 5 '?TT:~Yiraka means-‘Of what 

significance is Ohar. or Vasant.?’ i. e. that ia no consideration 
with us when we have to do an imperative duty. 

— This shows what profound regard Ohan. had 
for the two. 

— Who is attractive by his virtues as a lotus 
is by its fragrance and beauty. ^1 

aa gladdening as the moon by Ms 
disposition} or, as in the Oom., ‘from whom shines 
(virtuous conduct) like moon-light from; the moon’, 

— wherein the misery of the people in distress 
finds its end, i. e. who puts an end to &cv 

a comp. TOqT. STf^ ^ &o.— This shows Vi raka’e 

high sense of duty and his unflinching loyalty to his master. 

p. 148. : — The one is my enemy, the other 

a friend, in a former life, f^^fl ^ &e--— 
case means Both the fires discharge the same duty? 

vk. that of Goasuming what is thrown in them} but the one 
ie auspicious, as it leads to the union of the husband and 
wife, and eoJitributes to happiness*, and the other ia dismal and 
causes pain and sorrow §J5fT-S-W?^’T0* 

^ffsirsFrr—'taking care of the king’s affairs’ (and not negligent 
like myself)} this is meant as a taunt to him. ^rfFTfcT:— Viraka 
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wai thd chiel of the police-iorce ( P* ) ^ 

also the chief magistrate of the city ( 
p. 168 ). Ohand., it seems, was a military officer, and perhaps 
had a higher authority than Viraka. ^o.-^Ylraka 

says this to please Ohandanaka. 

^rffxwrfr^f^s^fr^—Bhima req,uired no other weapons than 
fighting. This is in imitation Bhisn- 

= ‘ Pancharltra II. 65, . 

tftndine with 






t,: ms mvnt^ mmm-Cf. the wo.fis of Eton who qnoto. 
the sage Kandn in snppott of his statement when he extended 

protection to Bibhishana:—^:?T3Sl%5^ W I ?? 

(i aria^r 

arf^: ifTOTP'TTtf^S^ ^airffSTT H ^ ^fT§i WHTili'SW 

5T I si 

tf^mi JTfr: s 

srtnsrHmc^nr s ^ n Ynattha- . 

Oh. 18, Sis. 27-31. 


P. 149. — A bird, the wing^^iT ^W* irr^“ 

A fowler, a bird-catcher. icr^m^fFS fT^> fr. and 

)• Ice.— On seeing Aryaka in the carriage 

and having given him the word of safety, Ohan. finds himself 
in a fix. He remembers his duty to the king. Aryak*, 
however, was innocent; he was the friend of Sarvilaka to 
Whom he owed a debt of gratitude for having saved hl» life 
( which Is, however, not referred to in the play )•, th® oarriag® 
belonged to Ohdrudatta who would be involved in the matter 
for no fault of his. All these considerations weigh heavier 
with him, and he determines to carry out his promise to 
A'ryaka. 

sfrawwsif r# &c.~-(7/. ^ n sTfttr^H q- '^TWf 

3T$^^isr^rr i n Hit. 

IV. 62, 68.^ 


* The importance attached to th© duty of afiording protection to 
those who solicit it is repeatedly urged in th® Hindu ■writings. 
This feeling seems to have pervaded the heroic times both of Greece 
and Home, and to ha've secured Adrastus an asylum at thi court of 
Orceius and Goriolanus a refuge In the hall* of AufidiuSe (Wilson). 


1 



time to 

was aboist to but he suddenly checks Mmsell and 

says 3Tr^:. gurgling, faltering. ?f$if%—Even a 

sturdy and brave man like you. 

P. 150. here -^fOilechelilia’ means 

a non-A'ryanj a barbarian. Borne of the tribes mentioned here^ 
which mast have been well-known in the days of the 
cannot be identified now^ as observed by WiIson| but they 
were mostly natives of south India, The Khavas are 

mentioned in Mud. V. 11; but they were a northern tribe 
and cannot be intended here. probably stands for 
or Berar. is or Taikngana; is the modern 

Tanjore; it is mentioned in the Vikramaiikadevaeharita; 
see III. 66j, &e. The mlechohhas did not^ it seems, 

much observe the distinction of gender. Of, the precept 

seems to mean, from the context, a quarrel pur- 
posely stirred up. It seems that the people of Karnataka were 
notorious, in the days of the poet,: for their spirit of 
ling and using grossly abusive language. -^ who are 

you to question my testimony?^ &e.-- As you me 

respected by the people, being the kingk favourite, you do 
jemember your low caste, »f®rg“'“Who will declare it f 
It is so execrable. 

P. : 161. ^gr|%3f|sf---owing to the nobility of my disposi- 
tion; I am too noble-minded to utter it. 
is the use of breaking sihapittha fruit ? Only its worthless 
ugly inside would become known.’' Prom this it seems that 
hapittha is here used in the sense of the Marathi which 

has a gaudy exterior but is worthless when broken, 
fffff—he indicates by gesticulating several acts of a barber 
that he is a barber. These are explained inil. 22. 

fs'^fTFiT— The beard- root, t, «. the whole beard taken 
together. one who gives it a proper shape; 

hence, trims it. ri’l'f ffT^— -a. s. to indicate that he belongs 
to the family of a shoe-maker, or leather-tanner. ^ ^ ^ 

F. 152. -said ironically. %fr — A 

kettle-drum; f^^?5Er?qT q^f—A drum with 

less frightful sound; c/. Ragh. IX. 71. 

sff — In Shakespeare^B £r«»ry Vllh the lords call 
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Wolsey ‘a butcher's' cur/ &c.— WTfR: 

=^■ 3 ^^ «jsa. the two hands and tho two feet, /wUh which 
he had struck him. as the 

OhhAyd: iu either case tho meaning is ^canse to be cut 
L. D. ); hence, a shall have you quartered 

Srinivasa S^sfcri takes 

and burly body), remarking ’B'l 

But is this far-fetched and 

qniie beside %he mark, ^q^gfii^—merely barking like a 
dog; nothing serious can come out of your threats, 

He addresses A'ryaka as Vasant. in order to lull 
all suspicion on the part of the driver and the bystanders. ^ 

P. 153. ^q'S'fW throbbing of the right 

arm in the oas© of males augurs good lortune. C/! 
g ^rw^l Matsy^a- 

puraDa. See supra, p. 141, and comp. 

HTTf: ' I Bhatti. I. 27. f%^?rr“-(l) Eequested by me; (2) To 
whom I have made known myself. !?e!5RffT — (1) whom 

oonfidonee is produced about safety by me; (2) If you realissa 

the prophecy; sr?<!T^^ ’dsTTcTT^Hl- <1® 

through greed of a reward in ease tho prophecy is fulfilled. 

^jr'—The pi. is by er^riCr 

be optionally used in the pi. even when the speaker happens 
to be one Individual. 

enapwed with. 

»Tr- speech is i to be^ heard 

by the driver ). &e.— Construe ^f«ri ¥r pfll 

f5C.' J|ffF 

S'umbha and Nis'umbha were two deraoua, brotbers, who 
practisecl penance for thousands of years and propitiated S iva 
who conferred upon them a boon that in riches and strength they 
should excel the gods. In their exultation they against 
the gods and oppressed the world. *1 he gods, at the advice o.; 
Brahma, Vishnu and S'iva, applied to Durgil, ho fought with 
them, defeated their forces, slew their commanders Chanda and 
Munda, and finally killed them. This story is given Jn the oth 
and the following Sections of the Ohandtpaiha, of the Mlrkandeya- 
Piirduta. ■' 

&c.— “( Eet^d T?{®>^Ffrcf* for ); 

shows surprise. HCsjoiiFTfr! qualifies ( to be supplied 

from the context ), L. D. also says the same, Ohand. looks 
at the curtain and beholds ^aryilaks MIo wing th® carat 
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oloae: quarters, Sartilaka, it seeiaa, was broitglit there 
by chance. He din not know that Aryaka was in the ear. 
Had he known he would have asked his friend to get down 
at some suitable place on going out of fcha city. Bat 
we find no trace of him in the next Act. The poet has 
achieved a double object by thus suddenly introdueing 
him here. He gives Chandanaka to understand that 
vSarvilaka had Ms hand in the release of Aryaka. But he 
keeps hun of! from Gharudatta; for^ Ms introduction to Mm 
at tM@ stage would not have served any dramatic purpose. 
It would have marred the effect which is produced by Ms 
introduction to Gharu. ia the tenth Act as tha chief organizer 
of the whtle plan. let him go; it is a desirable 

thing, £?/. supra, 

&c. p, 56. also ( like §arvilaka ). 


ACT YII. 

This is the shortest Act in the play containing only on© incident; 
but it is an important one; itis the accidental friendabip between 
OhSrudatta and A'ryaka. 

P. 154. yf &o.— 'Similarly K&lidlsa compares 

mountains to merchants in Vik. IV. 4 ( 

)• — the tax or toll duo to the 

king; •gl'rf^tq S Amara. The bees gathering 

honey are here compared to men collecting taxeS;, but it ia not a 
happy simile; toll is not collected from every article for 
sale. — The axle, qrfrg'^!^— change ( of the axle# 
i, e. putting in another ). 1 %#.$^ — This cannot cause 

any perceptible delay. qcqf??Tfo — «. h left on the 
road at the close of the work ( repair of the road &e, ), is pre- 
ferable to where 3??cf has to be taken in the sense of 

fin the middle/ which is rather forced, ^|^•™“easily, as he 
lists. 

P. 155. — whose escape is incomplete, yet 

to be fully effected, — The fact that the carriage 

belonged to a good man, who would never betray him, is, 
however, assuring to him. &o. — The simile refers 

to the habit of the cuckoos to get their eggs hatched by 
crows, oj\ s&k. Y 
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Dr. Byder quote® the following ( wMoli will be wtewstwg 
to the student ) from D.B. Cunningham, Tndtmtjfundn md 

Acq^uamtanceB ( New York 1904 ) pp. 64 « 66 -“rhe _ order of 
events is this- When everything is ready and a desiraWemest 
has been chosen, the eock-koil, conspicuous in his shining blade 

plumage and crimson eyes, seats himself on a prominent, 
perch, whilst the hen, in modest speckled grey garb, lurks 
hidden among dense massea of neighbouring o iage« e 
then lifts up his voice and shouts aloud, his voice... ...very soon 

attracting the attention of the owners of the nest, who rush 
out to the attack and chase him away. Now comes the chance 
who forthwith nips in to deposit her egg.” 


reading is forcible, no 

doubt, than the one in the text? but then gramMUtkal stfueture 
becomes rather loose, as sT^meS; must be taken with the prior 
member of the Oomp. siOTcltnay also be taken separately 
in the sense of «from, my doing so?’ but it is not a good way. 

«. wearing fetters. supported? or, saved. 

{?/. SI. ?. 

P. 15®. &e.— The Vidd.'s wittioisms are 

often so meant as to foreshadow some ©vent of that sort. 
Of. with this p. JO. ■ f The 

Vidl., on seeing JLryaka in the carriage, humorously describes 
him thus.. dV. explaini--f^3'f!:: the spring 

iSj^avlng '..long and: very:, stout hands. C?/. 
Bhdsa’s Madhyamavydyoga L 6. These 
physical "marks indicate royalty. the 

same as Kalid&aa's ^ 

indicates , martial spirit. A .thing ,.imworthy of. 

him. born of a cowherd) 

L e., a cowherd by birth. 


P. 167. &c.---He means-You have bound me 

(to you) by ebains of love which are harder than those of steel. 

ffr^o — Maitreya says this to Oh^radatls. ^Accept 
these fetters of love, which; bind him and you?' e., accept 
Ms friendship, q-dfsrf f'?!?:— Or he la entirely set 

free. Some ; take ^rf® ' ^ ‘come in : contact with?’ 

fput these fetters on your feet?’ but the very conoeption 
of this idea: is horrible. Maitreya, although some- 
times apparently unoliaritable in Ms remarks, is not so silly 
as to say tliia at such a time and in the very .presence 
of Iryaka, the future Mag, .. Hia love lor OMru. would aevey 
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allow Mm to think of fetters on Oh^rndatta’s feet. Again, to 
have feMa meaning, we expect to be in the Instjra- 

mental. Or, the Vid. may foe saying tMs to the Oiieta— ^Take 
up those chains (for being thrown away )’. Dr. Ryder also 
8ays™~There seems no reason why Mait, should say ' Be 
urdted with the fetters.^ 


‘It is just possible,’ h© adds, that ‘there is a smutty pun in 
that Mait. means to hint that Ch4ru., not being able to 
be united with 'Vasaat., must be content with what has actually 
come in the cart, namely the letters.’ We have quoted this as a 
fine specimen of the exercise of critical wit. The Doctor himself 
observes*. ‘But this does not explain the case of f^siSTt* ’ 

Oh&rudatta does not like tha idea of leaving 
A'ryaka so abruptly. acceptance 

of the car for driving in*, fT=r rror??; eoxrrtesy or favour. 


object to the form 3rr|5 it should be iif. Others hold 
that it is allowable. For the Ml discussion of this 
point see our note on the si. from Kum. 3T{^g-id=qTCf— He 
means— On account of the feet being heavily fettered for a long 
time he would not be able to walk quickly (with natural case)! 
and this will rouse suspicion, Will make little 

progress. The ooucealment of your being 


For, nobody would think that a state 


oroken no as necessary. This practice is not rare in 
Sanskritj cf, Uttar. I. S3-, M&L-M&dh. HI. 18, X. 8} and s 
aubh&shitas as ^9.?? Wf: &o. 

or ^ 

sneaker is the same, but Ms speech is interrupted by prose 

passages spoken by others-, Mud. VI. 16, and Ratn. IV. 19 
will serve a® instances. &o.— may be a question— 

*0m anyone' &c.-, or we may supply ( and this is better ) 

myself as well. The meaning 

is, on. are my very soul.' 

F 158. qr?5% readings in 

foot-note and the omission of the meaning is-When Paiaka 
is bestirring himBolf with effort, there is great guarding 
i s tverynook and corner if vigilantly guarded (by the 







face. The Sram&naka ie the same as the SamvatiaKa oi acc 
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. j and the destr'aetion of Ahatak^rJiy 

“'^"‘vuuse, ;. 0 . the body with tbo 

fland^ ®®®V ; ^j^*^_attaiBS summum homm. 

«eo.e _of ‘pormawt 
■ a«? / and not that obtained in Indra s svarga)) /. 

iT W. reada * ^>'- ^ 

^S^oe noi fit ia with the eoatext. At ^ 

^nom;uu sia-srt 

Zl wly'of P-»»‘»8 ““7 “J7; ‘vad^pelordora^to 

V with writers from ma V eaio penou 

^ ni Marathi writera like 

the time 7„r„,4_!i,ike the Baddhae, the Biahmapa-bhifceha 

others. rTOp ®tl_ . ^ ohin Sbavadi c/. 5IT''5W- 

algo must have his nea« *' cS 

Wa: <».* “ 

“t^^/treJ^-He meaae-Unlees there is eSiila-rtddAi 

fhavLng is useless-, it becomes a mockery, ^m- 
ontward shaving of a dull red colour 

e., immersed in a ii<ima 

fmade from a paste of an ochreoua clay I 

£ Apte in Ms Die. gives 

cl cause Joarry the yohe>aae»^^ 

C«». . JO lie evidently bases his meaning 

this passage mil ustrntion l„eems to be oonjeetural. The 

‘t/rhSfi l bnrh carry a yoke is very stran 
idea of mahi g ^ 

So the real ^ after having passed a 

trm .Wcuw siwm from 

■" T tkis sensor/, tid If 

SL'rdSr; it .arms, to eat a red radish as a reliah 

to lndaoe thirst and to give aest to 
M. H. 11 


■ % meauB ^lo turn a reelnse/ B.& has 

become a BMkslin, being tired of the worMj aad bo deserves 
pity aad not molestation. 

the Tefnge of? wr??: i;=Tr: 

1 wiwsj amtir^OTw t q'5Tffi;,cfW%: o? 

«^?0!T?f| ;3-5q%;. rai’W«r’^r?fr^-”Thi8 ahonW 

better have been oompoanded as ®i|jfT^^cirr^f%^STTCT.®i 
connesioii can be easily nudarstooil, and so it is left o«t 
(^T^^cfn^cwwre: ); (swh as supplying shade, 

providing imit and Howens &c.) ^ 1 %^. pnn on the 

wordnH' — (1) not protected from, open or aeeessible to all-, 
(3) not guarded, unrestrained, iieentiona. The word 
instead of would have made the simile very 

appropriate; but the poet intends a secret fling at Sak&ra ( fjsf 
) and so uses the word ^i;r?iPTq'f? to the detriment of the 
beauty of the simile. sr^f^ 

to foe enjoyed and to be cunsidered as not conquered; *. 0 . 
giving fall freedom to the people in 'the pursuit of their 
pleasures, so that they slioak! not feel that they; are conquered. 
A king who has to gain the afloction and . loyalty of his new 
subjects has to do this. (2) To be, enjoyed without restraint ; 

i. , worshipper of 

Buddha;^ a fonaal way of addressing a stranger, whether a 
follower of Buddha or not. Also, onij who miniatera to the 
comfort of, such as a sfldra, a barber &o., in which sense 
§ak&ra purposely understands it. This shows that the 
Sahara is not altogether a fool. 

F. 161. B. ^rf; 3R[#T§;;[: : 

^T«PI Name of a sopMstioal philosopher ( said td 

have’ been a pupil Brihaspati ), who was 'an oat and 

out and advocated jmaterlaUstlc doctrines, denying G-od or 
heaven alike. §ak&ra again puns or blunders on the words 
and By he understands *a materialist, an infidel;^ 

■ one who thinks, of money ( 3^4 ) only, i. e. the 

pleasures it. brings one, and does not care for or if# 
being added by 4. 84. Some render 

oy^KT^f'” in Sanskrit, taking it to mean %n ..earthen pot? 
isfor keeping corn ), the prakrifc iqudj being rendered by 
Hext Sakkra understands gor?! In the sense of a 
which I». D. takes to mean brick-trough for watering cattle^ 
( which gives gwf to on® consferuoting it—nrsr 
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) • .Or. m&y mean ' a ^grana.ry ’ 
jgSt Prik. .being rendered bj: ^ Next §ak. perversely asks 
<Am I a potter F A potter obliges poor people by making obesp 
pots for them. 551 ^ ( Ir, ^qr 6 P- to do a good thing ) -ftif: 

( f )p '. sd??t: 5 m 

la .a technical term in medicin©; it means the liquid . turned 
somewhat viscous, obtained by boiling in water some oorn 
(generally 5 ^, Marathi here AmKiMo.;. M arathi ),; , 
of a varied colour. “This reading of ..Stenaler 
and J. V. seems preferable and has considerable authority, ^ 
Dr. Ryder, hj aMing 

)•: one to be killed with one stroke^. I, a. ^Fil dis 
you with one blow.’ 

P. 162, Just as it was before he got shaved 

entered upon an ascetic’s course of life. is significant 

Although there is no hair, his brow is not darkened being 
burnt j hence his coaveTSion must be very recent. 

Because . the BMkshuB w'ear o in their peculiar 

mannerj one end of which they pass lightly across the shoulder 
which by its friction causes a„ scar there, &Oi“-His 

manner of wearing the brown garment which is harsh to 
touch shows that he has not yet been inured to it. 

^ comp, of the §4kapArthi v4di class; otherwise 
w© should expect By P?i« understands the 

proper dyeing of the garment also; see com. ^ pr*|¥f®rf!C 
(the other hem of the garment) which has covered the body 
to a great distance ; below (i. e. more than enough-which 
shows that he is not yet properly used to it), 
account of the bagging of the body of the garment. 
he has not learned the (proper) arrangement of the yellow roboj 
and the hem of the garment, by which the middle 
quite concealed, loose because of the bagging of the 
not fit on his shoulder.” Br. Ryder, 

P. 163, 

operations of the mind or ftu^fcfT: %ST: actions ’^r 

■usff. the body, Amara.; for the other 

sense see Ragh, IV. 76. > 

faU"grown steady, t. 

close-sticking igrm: &c.; see Oom.. or, a mercilessly hard 
and steady embrace’. entirely happy; 

TOfr*r?r^*=rTST*Tf5Ttf^ j Ragh, IX; 88. 


c/. 


P. 164. can. eaipeot each a simile 

from Sakara only. sun. 

( impels men to action ) fr. ^ 6 P. and 

( Unddi ). ^ftj'c{fr5T?:o-”H®re a red-faosd monkey ia 
to be taken. i 3 'iTr?T Anotker simila worthy 

of Sakdra’a wit. — Pkis is one of the rare 

instances in which Sakdra’s knowledge of history ia correct, 

yfF^rcr— 5Ts^rTmt ^^rq^r^rr sTq^?? #r jnsiyFfr. 

She was the daughter of Subala, king of the Gandhdra country, 
and wife of Dhritarfiahtra. As her husband was blind and 
lost to the comforts of sight, she, like a true Pativratd, 
wore a screen over her ©yes to reduce herself to his eondision. 

P. 165, yff^^—A herd of cows, g’^rr^ff^r Amara. 
C/. |?rr &c. M&lav. II. 12. 

vtiq, gtf, gfri% ^Tf &c., gr &c., and are instances 

of Sakdra's tautology. loay, however, be taken as 

grtrif sole refuge qqr ^f^lTOTT: RqeoTr:; sfJT 

is 3q-r|-?T, r 

ffrqgFa— pass the heat ( a. e, noon-time ). .Oumin- 

seed. ^gf“-a kind of aromatic root 

( 3'3rqf'q'f )• 5rr?*4^F%: — A pounding together of fragrant 
gnbstancea. Although the things mentioned here have astrong 
smell, they are not all pleasant ones, and they have nothing 
to do with the improvement of voice. Sakdra is evidently 
punning on the word JTPq- in q-qfq. 

P. 166. — Amply sprinkled over with ghee, 

and fried. qR^#5!r — Prom a cuekoo. f^gf^—'out 

of jointj^ ‘ohangod upside down.^ 

P. 167. ^c^?rrsrqT®f-“Clroaking, rattling; Pres. p. A'', of 
the Denom. frT f^fTillffr f 1 
q ), See note on ^a’iQ'arT^d' P- A 

P. 168. ^ lo®® myself, I shall 

die, it will be no loss to anybody else (ef. Marathi qt anq^r). 

3 :y».g?:g^^gp[’;— .Admitted to one’s secrets; a confidant, 

P. 169. fcft’OT — §ak. says this humorously instead of 
saying §akdra, who is far more cunning *and shrewd 

than he appears to be, must have known, at a glance that the 
woman was Vasantasend; but he says so purposely, probably 
tp see what Vita might do* See Sak.’s speech on p. 171 (qr| 
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). &c.--ii8 ( see 0013a. ) as is Sak.^s 

charaeteristlo. with your eyes obscured, i. e. 

dazzled by the glare of the mid-day saa. You might have 
mistaken the robed figure of Sthav., which was before your 
eyes, for that of a woman, is necessary for the 

figure being mistaken for that of a woman. 

P, 170. — Por a gentleman must not look up 

and gaze at a stranger woman^s face. This brings out ¥it:v*s 
sense of modesty and decorum. He wants to be reckoned as 
a gentleman in an assembly ( ). cffxf f qfsrr f 

This is the habit of bullocks. For the idea cf. 

! mrPfi' IS Bhasa's 

Abhisheka. VI. 10; and iflf ar^r: I 

Madhyamavya. 40. — I am placed in Jeopardy. 

— '^What barm, what danger is there in this?' Vita says 
this as he foiind his master accusing Oheta of cowardice. 

&c.-™Sakara says this in his usual humorous way 
to frighten Vita. These are bad omens. 

oJfffOT^—Words like tff^r^T, ^rffr^F^T express or 

resemblance when used at the end of compounds. 5^?Tro-**' 
implies a spotless way of living. Here Ohar. and Sahara are 
indirectly described, and so the fig. of speech is 

P. 171. TO»ff%%-~This is of course said in a suppressed 
Voice. — Yielding bo the persuasion of your mother. 

Ignorant of the true fact, Vita naturally makes a supposition. 
For he knows how his master had sent a carriage with a 
costly present previously to Vasan.'s mother, asking her to 
send her daughter to his mansion. See p. 85. 

&C.-— Vita wanted to complete his sentence 
by adding 3Trir3T5f% &;c. But on finding her nod a ‘no’ for what 
he said, he says — Tf you did not come at the bidding of your 
mother (-eFff s? ^srfr^^TTfi; cfff) then it must be I think (fj% 
on account of the natural propensity of a courtesan that 
disregards self'respeet or pride and leads her o serve a great 
man’. It cannot properly be taken to mean * Sakara is thus 
honoured by you’, as some take it; not knowing the real 
fact he makes this guess, and that she should not feel 
abashed he adds 5^3# &c. <i5T§q'=^C 5# &o.~-Sae I, Si. 

— Sahara is too shrewd to be deceived by Vita. 
f?F3§co~'What is the use of scrutinizing the matter? Why 



wNcrmt^Tr ^[off ff ^ff w^fT” 

^f%: U ^5r%fr| JTRSTin ST ^Tf q% I fff^ROllfg qj; 

s:*Ts=*fr^fTS5?r% I!. 

f r^tsr^—^afe&ra is very fond of tke affix Tlie order 
should rather be st§; 5 ^ He calls himself VIsudeva 

probably looking to the amorous side of that god^s • 111 © 
8 ee p. 21 . 

?^rfT’r sTT^T^Tt 'I fold my bauds and 

place them at your feet^. See com. If taken as voo. sing., it has 
no propriety, even supposing that Sak. is the speaker, 
*HTr 5 'r^?f“— He refers to his threats in I. 29, 80. 
sTlgT’ affected or afflicted byi /»*. gt,S d* (35Ttf^ ?I%) (3r)i 

’t!^f^RTr'Sf%-“‘5*or a similar idea ef. q?fTarfT^I^tTfl?®cftsf%^ 

1 ?Tc5riT^ eT?^T»T% 

XI. 42. 

p. ITS. 8 #^r^iTM^rf^:---The tautology is ^akarian. 
«l^,^»Tf«'R'--indioates the extreme gravity of the offenceu The 
simile is faulty in that Vasant. is compared to a which 

is maso.'y it should have been 5ji[f§!?iT» 

P. 174- &o. — Ha means—Had you accepted 

my hands were eager to pat you with a hundred words of 
blandishment. But now veith the same I must pull you down 
from my car. By this he indirectly hints that she should 
still accept him. One % is superfluous. We oannot 

connect the first ^ with H he is to puli by selling 

her hands, then becomes superfluous 5 again, the epithet 

'irri|i|Rr'B loses its propriety. If we connect one % with 
and the other with then the constr, becomes awkward^ 

there is also. This wae ' T4r4. ' 

atlvu had nothing to do with Vali’s wife. So this 


go deep into it ? ^fiRtTfci’carr—* so as to avoid the gun. 

He nses the p!., as he is speaking in general*, /thus the bullocks 
get rest.’ ^^:*, takes in this senee the affixes ^ 

(*115;') and S’® ((^?r); so also, ff sf ff— «Thls shows 

the extreme fickleness of Ankara’s mind. 


Act tin. ] 

&o.-ThU seems to mean-'intowovon 

figures with eariouB kinfis of threeds.’ 

are tfee various sobers produced at tne 
sucking the marrow froni the bones, chewing, 

P. 175. aiftri— A. Biufol or oonaemned 

wo'sely mi.understsuds 

UtewrdJJrf^ed takes it to mean ‘“'““f 

not be done,’ and says ’It is no ewru at ail-,’ and to ^ke rt^ 

olearheadds 'ng^t mfw.’ n^qtsfii *»<• ““a®® !" „™6timeB 

smell of, ’ not to speak of the original. Hence n-tt . 

means ‘alittle’or ‘a partiele of;’ c/.fS>rr?sr 
, KiSikfi on Pin. V. 4. 136) 

fi atr ftw?9>F«is''Trra i- ai%OT?!irn“tsira^ro— I « “ , 

LroL.! he means_who la not like an ordinary eonrtesan^ 

whose love is pure like that of a woman of 

all desire of pelf. 35^— a boat; see supra p. 

thoreoni so called probably because formed after 

moon in shape. 3jy ^rf^tm-Sakdra treats the matter 

jestingly and says ‘I shall give you a boat. , 

JiT^i^t^^iiMann. VIIL " ;"rJt 
&o. 5jrr<^fr«^r — ^ y 
ness of. The affix ^ is added to 9tWl. m “>0 06080 f 

witness of’, and the word so formed xs » 

to the third party witnessing a transaction ^ ^ 

persons who also see it ) by ^ 

This i^ to be taken with each of the other nouns, with the 

necessary change of number and gender. 

,3t»9(To-hringt ont the cbiWish 
fliiTikft that an act done under the cohering of a piece 
"d “ t be observed by the nsnal witnesses me— 
^ho^e deserving destruction on account 

^f M.' wXdnrss, and therefore to be discarded^ hence, 

one lost to all sense of right and virtue. 

P. 176. translate 

mean. <ahog’. J™Sy „f having 

tonSt her here Inconsiderately. It was my duty .to see 
who got in. 
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[ Act Vill. 


P. 177. |e|?.* Bbakespeare-— ■ ^ 

“ My life thou shalt coramand, but not my shame : 

The on© my duty owes; but my fair name, 

Despite of death that lives upon ray grave, 

To dark dishonour^; use thou shalt not have. ” 

^fCing Richard J/., 1. 1. 166-169. 
%?r — £riT5%?f. Fate ( the sum of the actions in a 
previous life , which are ready give their fruits and which 
shape the present life ). implies the multiple 

nature of his ain, -I do not wish to add to 

my past sins, ^^—For this reason. 

P. 178. despised by all o* 

rather an abode of contempt; 

like rncTF now sea com. one fit to be sent on an 

errand; a servant, dee.—- srtft men like Saklra. The 

connexion between the first half and the second half is this — 
Even men in an abject state like Sthfivaraka’s hate sin and 
desire the fruit of meritorious deeds; while men like Sab4ra, 
who ought to know better, multiply sin, and so deserve 
instantaneous destruction. 

&c*”--*What Vita means is this— Since Sth4varaka 
has nobler and pious thoughts, he must be having a large fund 
of religious merit in store; but fate is notices 

the small portion of §thavaraka^s sins and punishes him with 
slavery. Again, since Sakata has wicked thoughts, the fund 
of his religious merit must be very small compared to his store 
of sihs; but fate is in dispensing fruits, and it rewards 
Sakira for the small store of his religious merit and makes 
him the master and SthSivaraka Ms slave. 

P. 179, &o.— This must be a ijqiTcr speech. 

seized him by 

the neck. He has given me a hint by shaking his ( or shak- 
ing off my ) head that he won’t allow me to do it; 

fp*.. So X must send Mm away. This is the 
remedy he speaks of. The Samjfil could not have been given 
to VaaantasenI with the head; It would have been a 

according to the old Oom. means a small 
vessel or cup formed of leaves (sfroi in MardtM ); or it may 
mean ‘‘a wine-cup Some take it in the sense of 'a jasmine 
flower^* The comparison occurs again in Act IX. p. 198. This 
word, with its variants baa occurred before. §ak&ra 



bat this is far-fetched and in bad taste. Had Sakdra to 
refer to a wrestler he would rather have referred to a 
§1. 29 occurs again at IX. 7 with the reading HcTH for 

F. 180. »See com .5 love has its flavour 

«. e. is properly enjoyed in the confidence of privacy ( when 
the lovers are left to themselves ). 

The cunning §akdra apparently accepts the charge, 
saying nrT^nr which stands as well for ( for killing, 

that I should kill her ), which he really means. 

5?^ cffqzSnT'rfe^: &c.-— Shows that §akdra is really very 
shrewd. As already means ‘one acting fraudulently or 

cunningly’ (see com.), so the addition of is intended to 
intensify the meaning} <the clever rogue.’ Here it cannot be 
taken as — is a dialectic word for the Sanskri 

Jipqrt ( c/. Marathi ). Sfr^ is also the WT^T. 

gT^?TT^cflT% one whose passion is stored up or 
excessive; cf. acfr spr^fr H* 2? 

Kum, III. 8. 

P. 181. ^^JT’srr: — Sakdra, finding his suit 
granted, says this— -^(Since you do not accept me as your slav 
then indeed ), men are full of hardships, have to live a life full 
of misery.’ Some read q-4 gjfS'fT^rr q-guqrs-'Are then we, 
thus despised ( a" )> made of wood, merely wooden images, 
having no feelings, i, e. who cannot feel the sting of rejection.’ 
But it is difficult to render by ^ in Sanskrit; and, as 
remarked by Dr. Eyder, this seems to be an unnatural rendering 
in itself, and has no support in the context. 

— She hangs down her face ( does not look 
him), to indicate her extreme dislike to him. 

V. suggests 3T«T I WPy ( 

base); but the 
shows that the first way is 
May mean — (1) who have given me offence or affronted me; 
or (2) are sinfully or wickedly disposed. J. V. says 3T«r STF srrW 
arq'^rr?: 'qr?*? afrcsT But this is far-fetched. 

We should expect qr^WT^fq-^ or but, ^s the metre 
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would Jiot allow it^the awthor asas taklngg^q^as a 

root of the first corijugatioa, 4® wMcb. classj wMch is an 3 ^]^^ 
jfrtrt, ?^^may be ineltided. 

f^^:g’o—“Ako refers to Ohtrisdatta by 
implication, good acfeionsj in that It gives 

delight, fragrance and honey, ( 2 ) of noble or virtuous 
life, bright or heaatifal in form ; ( 2 ) pure, sin- 

less or bright in hotly, which are 

hence, those who know how to appreciate pure and steady 
love. This is made clear in the following lloka (qf%q &c.), J. V» 
remarks — W ^TTOT: I 3TT%>llr mh 
f^*T^ If U 

fTtf: f%^^T- 3 fq Paldsa tree is also called 

Kimsuka; so both are the same. The Palfi^a has bright 
red flowers which have no smell*, so by comparing Sak. 
to the PaMsa tree Yaaant. meant to imply that he had wealth 
but no merits. But Pald^a also means a raw-flesh- eater, a 
demon. So Sahara thought that she purposely used the word 
PalfiSa in order to indirectly call him a demon; and herein lay 
the abuse. 

P. 182. iffS3!?rfq — 10 <^ 1 * i^o pound with blows, hence 
to strangle; (c/. Marathi gsqjat). 
in contrast with himself who is 

&C.- — We have again Sakata's absurdities. 
and are the same; so this is is Afigada 

and not Mahendra; so this is sTiqPf?^^^ ( against history ); 
similarly in other cases. ii:*=5TfUsr; — 'A son of Eambha is not 
known. Moreover, ^Fcfpffrr is not the son of Rambh&; Kalanemi 
was an oswa, son of Virochana and the grandson of Hiranya- 
karipu; he was slain by Vishnu. He was, however, born again 
as Kamsa. Of. 3T|?qRf^? s^^fF S 

^§;W BfaSg* P- 21 . P^rvfirdha Adh. I. 68, 

K&lanemi is also mentioned in the Earn a. as an uncle 
of Rivana who was deputed by him to cause delay to and 
to kill Hamimat when he went to the mountain Gandha- 
mldana to bring medicinal herbs. Hanumat, however, came 
to know himj, and seizing him by the feet hurled him 
whirling through air to Lanki where he fell before R&vana's 
throne and died. Cy. 1 

^ II Eamayana, 
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, may ' .fe© ,a iperBoa, named; in ■ ih© Bfihatkaihi\ 

SiTbandkUj the poet and author of the V&sa^adaU&y oaanot be 
meant heie. m he Is of a later date, -is AsvattMmS, 

one of the celebrated heroes of the .Mahabharata. 

A 'well-kaowa statesman and writer on civil policy and the 
xninidter of OrmHdragnpi:^, also called ^'ffaw a^d ffscjJTH’ 
the Mudrarahshasa. king of Ayodhya, of the 

solar race, properly named Kavakyd^va. Ho was called 
Dhundhamdra from, hsa haviug skin Dhandhu, a demon who 
annoyed the sag© Uttailka. — A celebrated king of the 

solar race, father of Harisohaiidra. He loved his human body 
30 much that be wan,ted to go in it to heaven. With that 
view he asked hia family-priest Vasishtha to perform a 
saorlfice lor him. H© having refused he applied to 
Yisv&mitra, who undertook to perform, the necessary sacriSce 
and invited ail the gods to partake of. it; they refused 
to do so, whereupon Yis'vamitra raised him to heaven 
by his superhuman power. The king rose higher and higher 
till Ms head reached the vault of heaven; xvhereupon Indra 
hurled him down. He Ml head downwards, when Visvamitra 
arroBted his downward motiorr by saying ' Stay, Trisahku, 
stay; ’ and. the poor monarch remained suspended in space 
as a constellation in the southern hemisphere. ■ ■ 

characterized by the story of the 
Bharatas ( the Bharata war ). This is absurd; for Sita lived 
in the early part of the Dv4para age. Some think that this 
should have been srrcff hut there is no propriety in saying 
‘In the Bh&rata land.’ 

P. 183. 3Ti§’'^%TOrC^T*‘ — 1^0*' she had come there' to enjoy 

Olilfuduttak company, and'this her desire remained uafuMIled. 

^ &o. — Although there was nobody to 

hear her cry, Tasanfea. thought that she, so modest, so 
graoefui in her behaviour, should ba ashamed of herself, 
if she were to cry aloud, fearing death; with this determi- 
nation she allows herself to be strangled without a groan. 

. q'cft picture of the virtuous 

V-asant. which Sakarak wicked mind presents to him. The 
accusatives must be explained by supplying or fer^rrif 
(^?)» BT?*!’ &o.-~‘Tha second and the fourth lines a^te 

somewhat ambiguous. The best way of taking the Snd line 
seems to be^?|f¥t?^) 3Tf*ra[^«? (lop*ioiJ ike 
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) (f^ 3 ) ^PT*FfTfj wiio, ia love with him, eama here, 

as I hear (f%^), to sport with Mm, who (Oh.) had come here, 
but who (V.) (really) came here to meet her doom. Some separate 
as r^gr 4 * 3 TTrcf?q‘ (see com.), ‘who is in adverse cireum- 
stanceBj’ hat the context requires sfiaifr^q'. From Sthdvaraka’s 
speech at p. 173, Sakdra guesses that Ohdr. had been 
waiting in the garden for Vasant. for whom a carriage was 
at hia doorj but that she got into the wrong carriage, and 
came there when he had left after uselessly waiting for her. 

&c.— 3T»=5rT is a term of pity like cTTcT ( and not of 
endearment ) 5 ‘the poor woman.’ As the Ohhaya stands, the 
the meaning is—- How should I describe my prowess here? The 
miserable woman, deprived of her breath ^cTT) dies 

80 as never to rise again. Here srfq is redundant and is a 
Sak§,rian peculiarity. He means — did not nse violence; I 
merely stopped her breath and she died, is another 

reading in the Ohhayd ( and from the Prakrit form of the word 
tMs seems to be better ). In this case the meaning will be — 
t Why should I boast of the prowess of my arms ? Sho ; 
dies even at my breathing’. But this does not appear to 
intended. In the first place, it is too much even for Sahara 
say that Vasant. should die even at hia breath. 
Secondly, it cannot be well taken with Sita; we can 
somehow take T%:5«^r^T with Sifea ( 57«rr vlcfT Verl 

)< Thirdlyy HcTT cannot be properly understood. And 
fourthly, this meaning does not fit in well with the following 
§loka wherein §akara boasts of the valour of his arms. So 
the reading in the text is preferable, afig-f— The Prakrit 
from 31*^ cannot be properly rendered as 3 ?^^!. One MS. reads 
3Ti^§J«T^ remembered like a mother’, which 

may be taken with but this has no propriety. #frr mr 
?rr?:W—Sifc& has nothing to do with the Mahibharata. Again, 
Slt& did not die of violence. So this is errirm^^ and 


F. 184. — The coastr. is 3Xf# 

^WTf^cTI W who was frightened asj;he 

on was lonely ( and so no help could be expected ). fT% is 


Act Till.] 183 

honour j and my father^ and my mother ( who in this respect 
is) like that Draupaai’.....But the line seems nearly hopeless”. 
We do not think it is so hopeless. means 'an agree^able 
service that brings pleasure to one'} cf. for this sense 

S&k. VI. p. 142; a son's exploit brings 
pleasure to hia parents and to his brother, and so in a sense 
it ia an act of sorvioe done towards them. So this means— ‘'My 
brother was deceived in that he did not see this agreeable 
act of Ms brother, viz. this his exploit, his act of bravery 
( 51 ^?^ );' see com. # ( Prdkrit ) may stand for or qf. The 
Chkaija ^ ffwci: removes the difficulty. ^ W 

fqcTT V. 1.} which means ' my father who deceived his brother 
HfiTf y rejected, as being against the context} 

Sahara is not likely to speak disparagingly of his father. 

sqf 0 ““ThL 3 is the dead woman whom Viraka 
sees in the trial scene, see p. 211. bave been 

degraded or made sinners. Por not only he who commits sin 
ia a sinner but also one who sees it being committed. 

P. 185. may be an ad v.; ‘ in a very confused 

manner or a substantive, ' what is very contradictory ot 
distressing 'does not become bright or clear, t. 

free from misgivings, — ought to be ffj’qor} so this is 

a Sakarism. 

P. 186. A. river. r^»Tr%fTr“*-flown outj 

dried up. Vik, II. 3. 

resplendent or graceful with the pleasure you took 
in amorous sports; or yo’^ ^bo added 

splendour to amorous sports, made them more charmings 
repetiU^ the same comparison in the 
same ^rerse mars poetic charm. a»tl 

are used here in the secondary sense of ' a store-house of 
( and not a market-place where love is sold, as it goes 
hgainst g the Moka ), where these exist 

in their fullness. C/. with this-— 

II, The §1. depicts karuna rasa. 

aTrior: a 

coin of different values. According to Manusmriti 
( howtos 'Trfe: 'T®!'- VIII. 136 ) it was a 

copper coin; according to Amara, it was of silver. Probably 

M. N. 12 . 
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It was of both. According to Pri. It was worth a mpee. 

— According to Pri. ia a coin worth 20 cowries 
current in the Gauda country. This is variously read as- 
{ 1 ) with a turban; ( or, loin-Hsloth ); ( 2 ) 

with a dress or clothes; ( 3 ) ^qr^or with nourishing or 
nutrieious things. Dr. Ejder prefers the reading 
( with a Ab^i or ten millions ). &c.—- ■'Let 

this my exploit which is criminal ( lit. the cause ol censure ) 
be common with other men^ — a roundabout way ol saying 
‘Let the author of the crime remain unknown; do not give 
out his name.* qq f:?rs^’Rr W Met this 

continued reward of abusive words ( charge of murder ) 
be common to all men,’ which virtually means the same 
thing; but the first reading is better. 

P. 187. 3 Tsfff%:— Absence of joy, sorrow, repentance; ‘feel 
sorry for what you have done/ sffR — friendship with you. 
qf<»rq© — causing disgrace, humiliating. dishon- 

ourable, ignoble, fqrf'of-— (1) void of virtues, wicked; 
(2) without string. 

»r*TC^??rf^?Tr« — comp, see com.; ‘ beheld with half- 
closed eyes with fear by the towns-womon;’ ». e, thej will 
hesitate to look at you lest they might be similarly treated 
by you, qrftll — wrfq is need here in the sense ol birth; 

‘in your next life.’ 

P. 188. sqqfrc is a law-suit, judicial proceed- 

ings; see com. on the word, at p, 193; he means— ‘I shall lodge 
a complaint against you before the king and you will have to 
answer for your crime.’ qiJrrqf &o,— These ornaments 

are your property; but, as you cannot wear them, I shall take 
them from you for wearing; and they will be mine so long only 
as 1 wear them, arcrat is also translated as sTssqt ( teJf )• Some 
read JFfqr aa part of the next sentence ending with 
and q-ff aruoT cff as qq arrfrr ciq, and explain toS’f 

%q:. But 

this is not a good way. What ground is there for supplying 
? It is merely gratuitous ; also, no purpose is 
served by saying * Put on the ornaments just in the space ol 
time required by me to do so.’ Again, sfcuf the Aoo. has to be 
taken in the sense of the Norn. — bRI?* 

has occurred before ; see p. S4„ properly moans 

# a street but here it has the secondary meaning of ‘the 
corridor or aisle of th® tnrr«t|’ lor it will be soob If’om ^lira’s 
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ipeeoh ©a the neife page that Bth^-^araka was ooBfioeS there 
:aft 0 r Sak&ra went to Me palaee, and from the side of which he 
Jaaps down afterwardsi 800 p. 2S1. 

P. 189, for the Dat, SF^I^The 

teerefc, wa. his having murdered VasantasenE. 

Marked with my name. Pri, says (see com. )j* 

bnt that is not meant; for it was not iakim’s ohjeot to keep 
secret the name of Vasantasend. 3 ff^ 2 f'qfs-«-A respectable man 
( whose testimony will be trustworthy ). a gust of 

wild ©y gale, ’is emphatic. It appears that the 

slaughter pi an animal was not allowed in the midst of a 
city inhabited by righteous people, expresses , 

surprise mingled with fear. 

P, 190. i. 0 . having pierced the middle 

part of his nose. It does not appear from the play when 
this was done. ». I 

^^f^?fr^^;™.making great haste. ^ffiPfST^TF 3T?r% should be 
o?ruCf ff if^5§;:--Lik0 ( the monkey ) Mahendra 

jumping upon the peak of Hantraat. Phis is a §ak&rian 
absurdity. He should have properly said- As Haudmat going 
I© Laflkd through space leaped over the earth, the nether 
world and the peak of the mountain Mahendra. 

One of the seven Kula-Parvatas or chief mountains, each lying 
in each division of the continent* eis. 

I f^uw It. It la identified 

with Mahendramdla which divides Q'anjam from the valley 
of the Mahdnad! and which probably included the whole of 
the eastern Ghats between the Mah^nadi and th e God&varf. 

P. 191. f|?fr%rri%--Bead mi^3Tr% (wetted). 
with the feathers (forming the wings ) spread out. t|^r^ 

Ilk© wings. As YasantasenE came back to consciousness, 
she moved inside the heap of leaves, so that leaves 
on both the sides moved up like the wings of a ulrd when 
extended. !«. D. translates utrr by q^f: which he takes 
in the sense of ‘birds.^ But ug- by itself rarely ooeurS in 
the sense of a bird. To make qu" have that sense we must add 
the possessive aff. er ( ari;) whiohi is added to the group 
srrfl ( P&a. V. 2 . 127 ); quiw! q-qt ffcT usTi:. P?i. seems 

to have read ^errf^ I%crTi^ I «Tr% I snHTr% 

extended) Dr. Byder takes to mean 

‘a leaf^ all through, <^008 “ot mean 

^ishows^, but *put@ out.^ 
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P. 192, !f si''frrr--"^Bufc not in the way as yonr 

reverence says it, i. e. as having conferred any benefaction 
on yon.* This brings out the nobility ol her mind, 

— For, as a holy man the Bhikahn conld not touch 
her so as to land her the support of his hand, (rqr rfwl’ 
&c. — Here is a young womanj here a Bhikshu, walking 
By her aide without touching her; thus ( |f|f ) my pursuit 
of piety is pure ( above reproach ). 

&c.-r-fSe 0 com. scrWf^W—A king’s court or rela- 
tives. These have no power over such a man, as no guilt can 
be proved against him. In Mr. Godboie’s Ed. this verse is 
printed as prose. The metre is an irregular A^ryd — the 
syllabic instants being 15, 17, 12 and 18 in the four padas 
I'eBpoetively, 


ACT IX. 

The chief subject of this Act is the precipitate order of king 
Piilaka to impale Cha'rudatta, on the judge’s submitting of hu 
finding to him — an order which serves to add to the unpopularity 
of the king. The judge had a good opinion of Cha,rudatta, who 
was thought to be above such a crime. But circumstances creep 
up in such a way as to lend support to S'akara’s statement and to 
raise doubts about Gb4rudatta’s character. Ohilrudatta at first 
pleads not guilty, but finding Vasantasena gone and life without 
interest on that account, confesses the crime. And the dropping of 
gold ornaments from Maitreya’s aroi'pit in hia strrjggle with Sahara 
settles the point. 

P, 193. The court-attendant who had also to 

clean the seats and keep the court-house in order ( as the root 
31 ^ shows ). is the place where 

disputes are decided-, a court of justice? nm ^'sr^'—the 
masters, persons in charge; the judge, and the other 
functionaries, such as the the Kayastha, &o. When 

merely the judge is meant the word Is used? see 

com. s^^^f^’“"Th 0 decision of a case after hearing the 
arguments of both the parties , judicial procedure , see com., 
and ef. E4tykyana—f| ’fitt f f IT I ^ri^frelf 

fi* “The court. 

fajUjpif— .The judge and his aBsistanta, The pL does not seem 
to bo used out of respect; for §akara also uses the pi. 
further 'on.', ■ . . 
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The repetitions in the si. are a oharacteristie 
of Sakdra’s speech, as often, remarked. 
decorated. The Gandharvas are well known for their singing 
and scarcely for the beauty of their limbs or dress. 

( ^.~Pri. says tXtfRF- Byder translates 

this as '^wlth Gandharvic, well turned limbs’; and remarks—" 
•'The fact that the Gandharvas are male creatures, and the 
persona mentioned in the third line female, need not trouble 
us, as the blander may be attributed to SamathSnaka’s 
ignorance. ’ 

P. 194. STF^: &c.— It seems that Sahara, fresh from 

a bath, directly walked to the court, with his turban not put 
on, now tying up bis hair, now turning them and so on, as 
his whims guided Mm. the peculiar knot of 

hair worn by ascetics, — set free and allowed to hang 

loose. The repetitions will be easily noticed. 

By this he refers to his dreadful crime. Some 
render if^TJTf&ar by (a knot of the lotus-stalk) 

in the case of qfr?. ?!??????— A broad passage; i. e. I have 
hit upon a fine remedy, vis. to fasten the guilt on some- 
body. A quadrangular spot covered with tile 

DurvS grass. 

P, 195. Was the recognized chief 

of merchants. His presence was necessary for testing 
ornaments, counting money, &e. and for dealing with questions 
referring to mercantile law. For Kayastha, see «Mjpra p. 114, 
His duty in the court was to take down evidence, make notes 
for the judge at his dictation, &c. In fact the K&yasthas 
discharged the duties of notaries and attorneys. “From the 
way in which they interfere,” remarks Wilson, ^‘they seem 
to sit as joint assessors or commissioners with the judges/^ 
The Judge could be either a Br&hamana, or a Kshatxiya or 
a Vais'ya; but the assessors wore to be Brihmanas alone. 
Later on, however, merchants were called in, as appears 
from the Mit4kshard. Of. 

See also Katyayana quoted in the com. The judge 
submitted his finding on the issues of a case to the king 
who as the dispenser of justice passed the final order; af. 
irirrot 3 p. 219. 

frC’TCr^'Tcr^r — judicial administration} teohnioMly 
it means the finding out of the true facts, leading 
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to ifiaal deoieion, from the statements ©I the parties, the 
evidence got by counsels, by questionings, cross examination 
of the witnesses, consideration of the doubts expressed, 
&o. as this depends on others, mz. the 

conflicting parties, their witnesses, &o. The same is made '* 
clear in the next SI .5 cf. § 1 . 25 infra. 

-Buried in doubt, not clear, truth being presented 
as untruth, and csee versa. Party of the plaintiff; 

of the defendant. or censure, when 

a case is decided wrongly though on the strength of the 
evidence before the courts 

good menj this seems to mean counsels engaged by 
the parties who, although good ». §. upright, share the 
faults of their clients, as they have to depend upon their 

statements. 

P. 196. — The legal lore, sfrysril^rc—following up? 

tracing out, fraud or deceit. *. 0 . a judge mast be 

impartial; no consideration like- — ‘This is my friend; this i 
my enemy^ — ought to weigh with him. “One^s relatives. 

W ^ ^frr: li Y6j.-Sm. 11, 2. 

— ^The action, the course of arguments (put forth by 
the parties); or the true facts, ggr — after carefully investi- 
gating or finding out. — not departing or swerving from 

justice or virtue, righteous. ». i.-lxecedingly 

», e. assiduously) fond of doing justice or of just acts; ^stV 
this is not a good reading, as has no special 

propriety, — This has puzssled the commentators ; one 

takes this as vrr^ ^r: 1 t 

*T^3(T‘q3rTCP’'l^* *• forced and far-fetched; some inter* 

pret it as when there is a door or opening, L scope 

for it (as in the com.), but take it with q^^xf &c.-“firmly 
setting his heart on discovering, i. e. firmly resolved to 
find out, the absolute or final truth, ( when there is 
h remedy or means for it ). But this has no propriety; lor 
wherein then will lie the skill or legal acumen ol the Judge, if he 
finds out the truth when there is the means for finding it out f 
So it seems it is better to take this with ^ 

(when there is scope for it, some one offers bribe) ^ 

cf. fr5crvt. Kum.i. 59 * 

.Or,we ahottW supply q^erwetc. Dr, By der notices the 



P. 197. siff^rc-^seems hefa to ba used in the iense of 
^the oourfc ’5 or it may mean ‘litigation^, ssyr^^^T—Oansing 
disturbance, hard and perplexing, as involving the ruin or 
death of some great man ( as Saklira was the complainant ). 
«rr^f|3?r-»“i8 bound, sure, to ba. The interpretation <to-day 
we shall have a very busy day’ is not supported by the context 
redundant after »TRr^ — ^L® meant 

to convince Sodhanaka that he wouid do it by trying to bring 
every induenoe to bear on F4laka. The §akSra’8 threat and 
the Judge’s consequent admission of the suit are intended to 
show the readiness of king Palaka to yield to 
influence and to take action under it without further inquiry, 

P. 198. — ^Much frightened. — The shrewd 

§ak|ra concludes from the judge’s yielding to his threat that 
he would force the court to accept as truth whatever he 
would say. 

^srrsstcrfJr— He means— -it is in my power to make yott 
happy or unhappy — implying thereby that the Judge and 
SBslstants must not go against his wishes, 

Oh, the perman6noe-—unchaugeablene88 — -of the impressions**^ 
mental oulture—of one who is a oomplainant. Said with 
reference to ^aklra’s words &o. which was m 

echo of the threat held out to the Judge. §akS,ra should 
not have spoken such words in the open court at leasti 
The Judge means that the fellow Would not give up his 
fooleries under any circumstanoes* and this is proved by the 
next speech of Sak&ra. 

"The question is according to the prescribed 
l^rocedure lor the conduct of a case iu a ooart; of law* Of^. ujf# 
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reading 5 p;qrf I and says— ‘(it) is much easierj (Ms heart 
devoted to others’ interests) in behalf of both parties (piaintifl 
and defendant)’. But it is difficult to see how to get this 
meaning out of the reading, The highest or absolute 

truth", see corn. ^I’q-ro— For sometimes a Judge has to 

incur the king’s anger by deciding a case against the king’s 
wish or understanding. 



Vyavalidra-Mayuklaa. ?|'i§'5|t’^‘3|RfS|’-»~S6e supra p. 179 and 
our note thereon. 

P. 199. -Sakdra wants to impress on the judge 

the fact of his being connected with the king, in order 
to secure a favourable judgement from him. f% 
this si. has occurred before (VIII. 29). Cf. what Vidura says 
to Duryodhana-q- si¥rr°lf?rr% 1 if 

U Mah^bh&rata. ^ g-f— -is a 

Sakdrism. ^TcT 

better read ( which is followed in the translation ), 
tiRi: ciH 5rgrr?q5r>f. 

P. 200. ^ ?7^r% &c. — a legal point. For the 
words ff JTJrr which Sakdra uttered in his eagerness to deny 
his hand in the matter, and the manner in which he bit his lips 
afterwards, created a suspicion about his being the murderer 
in the mind of the judge, and he asked the scribe to write down 
those words as likely to serve as a clue to the unravelling 
of the mystery. A judge ought to attach great importance 
to the words falling from the lips of a party unconseiousiy. 

5r^’IT3|^5g; U Manu. VIII. 78. 

1 ) rising up quickly* ( 2 ) making haste. 
Some read f as the Ohhdyd. 

is a dainty preparation of rice boiled in milk with sugar j 
or it may simply mean qr^’^: ‘of milk}’ fqu^ 

( fr. fqDi¥+^ to go + afix gr )? T%l‘rT 
qf the swelling up in the form of a ball of milk 

or Pdyasa. ( iTq?^: fqi:?n:|^rr^ «f!qf ?q3Tr?ir5!T l!«Tr ). V. 
takes this in the sense of ‘greedy or eager for’ 
and sees a reference in to Oharudafita’s deatruotion ( like 
a man greedily swallowing hot tR^ifrvr getting his 
tongue burnt ). But in this ease w© don’t get the meaning 
directly; we have to suppose the milk porridge to be 
very hot. Some take fnc^Rqis in the sense of ‘a beggar’ 
(fquififf )j one who goes out for food. “A 

mendicant feasting on a preparation of milk. The story 
of a beggar who in his voracity swallowed hot milk- 
dish and killed himself, must have been current in Siidraka’s 
time, and Sakara refers to it in the manner of Bam Weller.” 
.paranjpo; ■ 
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explains away the matfceif 

saying-*'! did not want to say nr ?Tq 5 yon did not hear 
properly. I was going to say—tii jtct 

■g’f^ &e.-“From. this speeoh ol the judge it appears that he 
did not find fault with Sakira for wiping oif what was 
written. For according to law the Judge is not to regard a 
statement made by a party spontaneously aa final, but should 
have it written down tentatively to be corrected or modified, 
afterwards according to subsequent evidence; of. uf 
qr# ( with a piece of chalk ) 

( on a board ) qt I I! 

Vya.-May. Very uiueh swollen ; ct;?? P. p. p. 

f%. ifr^ — fxw ( empty, destitute of ). ^r^rf^cRT — neok| 
see com.; a Sakdrian peculiarity, as the word aTri% is added 
to ififf without authority or sense. — depends for 

proof. Py following up the facts, what transpires 

in the course of the conduct of a case. — i. e. the 

Judge has to bring his legal acumen to bear on the faots 
supplied and to sift the truth from them and to give 
his decision. 

P. 201. |rf|'f5ir— Better read Mark Sakdra’s levity 

of mind and wickedness. He hates Vaaantaseni’s mother 
for no fault of her. 

P. 202, This is a reply to Sakdra. 

That Ohdrudatta is Vasantasena’s friend proves nothing 
against him. qfq;;— -According to writers on law liti- 

gation has four Padas— t 
XdJ., Vyavahdrddhdya Si. 8, trf'Ert'^4r55rcft ^nsfT’Ti^: 

3T«TjT: 1 j 

^mmx 3‘?rfcr: \ ^wfT%r%i i 

3TT%F=fgc^T?S fl Mitdkshard on the above. 

P. 203. ^It—gently ( and not in the tone of authority as 
in the ease of a culprit ). Mark the samdhi^^q -f to go 

and 3 T^ ). the summons suspects my 

( miserable ) atat 0 ( poverty ); s. e. since the king has called 
me, it shows, that he has entertained a suspicion about me on 
account of my poverty, from the reports of 

officers. f!f— As if charged with some crime, under 

arrest. Oharu. had ofiended the king in no way; so the on 
crime he could think of, as being the probable cau^se of his 
being summoned now, was the help he gave to Aryaka ii^ 
making good his escape. , , 
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4 ooiij. is e/. ( ftrwp ) 

R®gh» XI. 61; if^iy%> Bhatti, XIV, 76. So the 

Pars, heie is aiioxnaloHs. Some defend it on the principle 

Or this may be explained 
ai wrI ^^rfcf qr?rfcr. the Judge, as a minister of 

Jnstice. afprf^rwr%”—5'or these ominous signs see com. 

P. g04^ ^^Kfsfro—cy^ 3TT%«rn%# 

I Bo^aa’s PaSch. II, A crow, sitting on a w||b« 
ered tree, facing the sun and uttering harsh cries, forebodes 
dire calamity. See com. Some take lit as 

qualifying It is, however, better to take it separately 

s?^! 1T4 ( see trans, for, if taken with the preceding 

aentenoe, 3ii:yT4 has no propriety. 

f^^jl^—rendered crooked, oolled. ^^nf^'.—The sight 
of a serpent confronting a person is ominous. It is strange 
that a snake should be found in a street of such a crowded 
city as UJjayint, and that too during day-time. But the poet 
brings in one in his anxiety to bring together all ominous 
sights, i€r# — the left eye; see supra p. 158. And 

sirii imsi B. See also our note on p. 

141. — naay be a crow or a vulture. The science of 

augury is called ?rT§»i after ^T^fFT. 

P. 205, &o.— In this §1. the court is compared 

to the ocean on account of the vast conclave of men 
gathered there and the presence of animals like horses and 
elephants, serving as the instruments of destruction. This 
shows that several Judges sat in different compartments of the 
same building. ary^TB devoted to ; fiiyy plunged in; th® 
whole means ‘ deeply engulfed or buried in thought,^ . 

A counsel, fffy: — envoys or the wrangling advocates, '^yc-— 
spies or informers ; they are compared to sharks because they 
furnish secret information to the court and lead to men^s 
ruin. — the sea-monsters, pettifoggers, qf 

law-agents, who incite people to enter into litigation with 
one another. These are compared to the herons that hove® 
about to catch their prey, ist: I 

^ ^syy^yfhqf^^: tl Rajanighanta. ' ?fr«fwr€9ir— 
-those who put on .various d?0S8©s ( tp dress ), i 0 , 
disguise®! spies, detectives. 
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its bounds broken by policy (like the shore 
of the sea broken by rivers ); or (subtle argumentation ) 
gow hence difficult or dangerous to approach. J-Y. 

commenta f^=«5r% 

^«JTcfar?rT«Er* 

I i^%s? ??f?T f| 3Tfc-f*rf*r ms[€??rcy!f 

l^qrfiTsqfSi'^rR ^ Trsy^frcfi 

^cr:lr»ff?ra WRa !* marked by its cruel 

deeds; or, on account the things dangerous to life, mz. water &c. 
mentioned above. abl. in of coming from fate; 

may mean ‘god’ or the goda, for he says above ^sf^rr 
^r:®^FcT I According to Amara. may be also 
Mas. (IftfFr^ gT% ^t)- Mammata criticiaea the useof such words, 
though given as mas.f as open to the fault 3TSTg^f4j they being 
not so used by poets ( ssriTf cT«ri»^?r!=f»TR 
J. V. quotes the following si. to shov that I'ffF: mas. is 
used by poets— ?F«}r5^ c[[5?urp^{ir: t 1«TI5*T^ i 5T«FT 

fr »• 

properly be gr^R'^oT; so this must be taken as 
a case of the arrflcTFRrT? daas; asrrrtcrTfir:, 3Ty??rrr|'«T:. 3T5rrtT®f®— 
It is better to take the comp, as in the com.; <^it ought not 
to be the abode ol crimes attributed to it wilfully.’' If we 
say ^causeless’, crimes then it will follow that it can be the qfr^ 
of while the author means that such persons 

can never be guilty of sinful acts. 

P. 206. 5f Das.-Oh. %ircr]^%jT 

also ®rr®i%«T3^rfti^tTgwrj (Yiddh.- 

BhafiJ. ); and for the same thought differently expressed— 
qrliW «T{hffr% ?r i Kum. V. 36. 

has a technical meaning. It means ^assessors' 
who are non-Br&hmanas; here the Isr^ft and the Kiyastha. 

’ETRifS HS^r: 8 Yya.-M. II. sr^rf^:— Oou* 
nexion, friendship. 

P. 207. v|^:— Some take this as referring to Oh&rudatta 
and the whole ^1. as one sentence, ^sr^oifqrf ^fr^er^Fr 9jf^: ( the 
master, Oh&rudatta— so called ironically) ?T5 r f^} 

Will not master ( i. e. Ohdru. ) hide it now ? 
he will. J. Y. suggests an alternative meaning— 5T 

on^ not doomed I H®w)» 
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of 4a»gef (on aceoiiut of the gravity of the 
crime); or supply after ffrifs-; ; the oonduefc of the case 
will be obstructed i. e. delayed ( if you won’t reply promptly ), 
— We should expect ’^WoTj as it is, construe 

have firmness of mind auffioienii to enable you 
to tell the truth. equivocation^ verbal quibbling. 

^^rtT i-:^TqR5p:; ( ); 

5 the tautology is Sak&rian. 

P. 208. &o.-- It is difficult to see what the 

poet’s idea was when ho wrote the first two lines of this Sloka; 
and no satisfactory explanation of these can be given. Dr. Ryder 
also says — this verse is desperately hard. Is a cloud; 

^RIOIT ep: a comp, of the dasa ( irregular ). 

According to J. Y. (5th ed.) the meaning is—You are not wet 
with rain-water and yet your forehead is drenched in 
perspiration (like that of one conscious of having told a lie ). 
This may have been intondod. But, why ? And 

what is the propriety of ^ ? Other commentators give no help. 
Some say-^iqfJTq^r f| f ^#cf cq5:g^ gcTf^WF- 
wings of the blue jay turn dark when 
sprinkled over with water; your face is darkened though not 
thus sprinkled.’ But ^^Tqqjrq^fqq cannot be legitimately taken 
with and J. V. has given up this interpretation in his 

new ed. (1917). |q¥cTq^f¥T^ -“Because the lotuses in winter 
being blighted by frost lose their freshness and bloom, 

qfml ^ 1 -% fRTf%<frf^ert qi%^T Megh. II. 23; and fiJTr%4t 

Bagh. XVI. 7. Sahara got perspiration on Ms 
forehead and changed colour as Oh&ru. fixed Ms gage on him. 
Hence he says— your statement is false. <7/. ¥5?rr^ =qR’q 

The swimming of. f^qot^-attributing of crimeto. 
Of. im ^ 

p. 209. ?Tri»fi:— *A low-born fellow, 3?OT 

( wicked or sinful deeds ) ^ % f^fr &c.— -Your 

action in impeaching OhM- is a® heinous as that of an out- 

„aaf. A^nounding the Vedas, the penalty for which is tho 



— .Its swelling mass of water, «. 

having deprived it of all its wealth, pearls, &o. 
low-minded person; Ohlru. being a will never 

stoop to such a mean thing. '»ot committed 

(even ) by one’s foes’. This is not a good reading, 3 ff% 
^c.-— Vasantasend’s mother, believing that her daughter 

was killed either by Sakdra himself or by some one else, 
mourns her loss. 

P. 210. — gross insult or wrong; ^ hithHI 

disrespecting; or better still qR¥f%<T ( its result, i. e. 

shame or chagrin caused by it, humiliation ). 

*By the great Obandanaka’; this is said ironically, meaning 
thereby — 'unduly proud of his post and insolent.’ 

P, 211. ijr^f — i. e, Ohdru. of spotless fame. 

— i. e. by Sakdra seeking to inculpate him. 

By the subsidence of, tumbling down into ( the stream )4 
Of, T%?g: ^ l Sak. V. 21; ly^f xm> 

Vik. I. 7. 

& 0 .— ‘The adverseness of worldly transaotions 

or incidents.’ It is better to take in this 

than in that of ‘administration of law;’ for in that case 
he would have said simply The judge was 

sure that Ohdrudatta was innocent, but outward incidents 
had so combined as to prove him guilty. See below, note on 
aqfi-nyflffq:. 

— may refer to or ( this case). 

dangerous, intricate; ( that which covers from all 

sides); fr, ^5^d-3T (3^=1); or ^ dangerous and aff. q?? (q?a:=C')5 

— expresses surprise and sorrow. 
g-^^l-.—Welhconnected. oiqr?rar:“^The legal points or 
(which almost showed that OhS.ru. was guilty). For in the 
first instance Vasantaseni’s mother admitted that her daughter 
had gone to Ohlrudatta’s house. Secondly, there was Vlraka’s 
statement that Yasantasend was being taken to the P. garden 
in Ohdrudatta’s carriage that was covered. Thirdly, the remains 
of the dead body of a woman actually found there proved 
§akdra’’s assertion to that eiffiect. This made the judge 
dubious about his own conviction that Ohdrudatta was inno 
cent and he was at a loss to know how to set aside the 
evidence as worthless and declare Ohdru, not guilty. Hence 
> Ms remark &c. ' 

M. IS . 
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ft &e. — The Upaml here is vitiated by the fault 

as the bees delightfully alighting on fullblown 
flowers are compared to misfortunes, &c.-«-is also 

the fourth line of the well-known Subh&ahita fpfj' f%crc^??q. 
sfrw ^rsTiT^: » srrT^i TOr% iErii-frr% ii; 

and also of the SI in Hitop. &o. T, 205. 

P. 212, — this should be taken with the last line; 

cTfrfT or, ?r may be a reply to the first 

question; afTlf ¥rfi% I ^ (not at all); crf^^RuTTq^iT. 

By the rule f?cTr?r^ P^n. Ill 3. 40, the root f% takes 

'q'5T^(^ causing ) when the sense is '‘taking something with 
the hand, except in the case of stealing/^ So we should have 
But we find the form in use; how to defend it ? 
The says irc?rr!e-f%^rf«r?q- i. e. the 

Sdtra implies 'nearness’ of the thing to be plucked. "When 
such is not the case, the root takes and we get syf'q'tf. 
Here also the flowers were out of the reach of the hand, as 
Ohar. speaks of 'bending down the creepers;’ and so 
is right. Cr ^%f“”By this, i. e. Ohiru.’s being unseated, 
which showed that his guilt was taken as proved. 

P. 218. ^T§Tr%— 'He refers to his wife Dhuti. 

?rsfr% &o. — The line is rather obscure, owing to the difficulty 
of the meaning to be assignerd to q;r3?|-^6r%qr. It is variously 
interpreted as, 'although beset by terrible misfortune’, 
5f^ifftcrc3T%cr: ); ^with mere childish amusements or 
sports’ ( cftoT^f^JT q?r?rfr?T J. V, )• but this 

seems to be unusual. It is better to take as 

'misfortune being far removed from you’ ( qf 
you not knowing what misfortune is. Another way is qrf sfSfsf 
W; 'yon always take delight in ray company thinking 
me to be beyond the reach of misfortune; but you do hot 
know what has bofallon me to-day.’ G’/i supra 

STRUTT# I P- 1^7. 

— Read 3T?q- The masc, form 

cannot refer to Vasantasend, as observed by Br. Ryder, who 
translates — " It was right for her to give him the Jewels ( to 
stop his crying ), but not ( for me ) lo receive them.” 

P, 214. tr^fr — Or rather, Rati of this world, may 

also mean 'the sentiment or flavour of love.’ . 

Without distinction, the very embodiment of. We may also 
separate as '( who can be ) particularly, or eminently, 
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oaiied’ ^c. &c.-“He oould nofc Say 

loved Vasanta. so tenderly, — He pities him for being so 

wicked as to be the tool of the god of death. He means — It is 
the god of death who wants to kill me; this fellow isfsrf^^JfW* 
See P* — owing to my labonring 

under the disadvantage of poverty. 

f%ff^j-»See p. 192. sff^flT — a delightful garden; sfrTfrf^cf 
^?{T 3ir^; with 3IT 3T ( «r5i,)- 

P, 216. Not rich; poor. one who 

has broken through all social and moral bonds; a perfect 
libertine, -a re viler or uttorer of abusive language, a 

rogue. This may also be taken separately. Some read o^riffS"} 
^d'T* the vessel of crimes you ( falsely ) 

impute to others. One Oom, has taken ^cT in the sense of ff - 
f%cT> taking as a noun, and the comp. as one of 

the ^Tr^'Tlf^fTft olass — ff^fiTgTJTr: «r?Tr' (murderous people) ^isrt 
fw: ^®rT but this is usele hour, and the meaning 

attributed to S'?! is obscuree 

&o . — Bee supra p‘. 3S. 

P, 216. The ornaments were actually found with Mai- 
traya. This was to all appearances the last and the convincing 
proof of Ohirudatta’s guilt. So the officers hang down 
their faces, as they had openly declared their opinion that 
OhS^rn. would never be guilty of a crime of that kind. 
a collection or number of. Mark the Samdhi; we have 
when the meaning is seat or a tree ’; 

Pan. VIII. 3. 93. 

^ 5 jj^;_-The fact, ulis. that the ornaments were given by 
VasantasenI herself to his son for making a golden toy-cart 
with, but that they were given in his ( Maitreya’s ) charge 
to be returned to her as he (Oh§,ru.) did not like to keep them. 
!|«?^S^€!--Her6 the judge. He is beoausa his ken is 

limited by the facts proved before him and cannot penetrate 
beyond them and see the real thing, MiserablenesB, 

helplesaness, be taken to be a lie invented to 

explain away the matter somehow, as Vasanta. was not alive 
to bear testimony to it. It will spoil the judge’s opinion 
and lead to an inglorious death. What Oh&ru. s i» 

not true. The judge had openly expressed his belief in his 
innocence, and his attitude towards him is sympathetic 
throughout this scene. So had Oharu. told the truth, with 



Maltreya to oorroborata it, the judge would have readily 
believed it. He again misses an opportunity when the 
assessors ask him the suggestive question &e, (see 

next page ) and he evades the answer by simply saying 

I 37f This shows that the poet does not want 

him to do it. He wanted to have Ohdr.’s crime proved some- 
how and has done it at the expense of his hero. This is a 
flaw in the construction of the plot. The poet should better 
have dropped these two speeches. 

syipj^gffo — In this si, Oharu. is compared to Jupiter, a 
planet of the Br^hmana class, SakSra to Mars, a malignant 
planet and opposed to him, and Vid^. to a comet suddenly 
appearing by his side to help the destructive influence of 
Mars. The comp. dissolved as 

ir??T, must bo taken as one of the ^rflcTTS’^rfl class. Brihaspati 
is represented as in the lowest position and therefore not 
powerful enough to resist the adverse action of Mars on 
him. Here Mara is represented as the enemy of Jupiter. 
This is according to the opinion of the ancient astrologers. 
Modern astrologers, headed by Tar^bamihira, do not regard 
Mars as an enemy of Jupiter. Of. 

Bfiliajj&taka II. 16| and 

1 Bid- 

11.16. This is one of the proofs of the antiquity of the 
play. &c.— Your eyes have convinced you that 

these are the same ornaments; but you do not say it in words. 

P. 217. ?|^ &c. — ^The sentence ends at the second fr 

53nvrTftr being understood. 3Twf¥rfrr?II--Jt is not recognized 
by me. The should rather have been to suit 

the context, as in the ease of ^ ^^ crr %f|r P* 5rit?r:-- 

should also be read as She means-— These may be 

the imitations of the ornaments of my daughter made by 
the same workman. 

The judge endorses the same view by sayiug <^0. 

— is equivalent to excellent ornaments. 

' ^IffWffr—dexterity of hand got by practice. 3Tr«jVr^f^r^rr%— 
This is addressed to the mother, q-# rrsfrf^ fec.—Here Ohlru, 
shows Ms weak-mindedness. f ^?«r, these are 

two syllables only; but how potentate they! (Asahown 
above). — by sTtfr^, which is trisyllabic. Or, | 
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OEly tte two syllables ^ and are ar-al: everlasting? hide 
not these by arwt^, falsehood, which is not everlasting. ^ 

P. 218. a?r»TC«^rFf ^o*“Oharn. gets a little iratae^^an^ 
says this. 'I do not know much about the ornamen ^ 

which so much fuss is made; I only know that’ etc. 
and not from the Pashpa. garden, ® _ 

of the whip mercilessly inflicted (for getting a 
from you ). The judge s i p 

that OMru. would tell the truth and establish his Innocen^ a ^ 

thus enable him to let him off. ;grW— Better f'S 

separately, for Sahara says oqpTTRffT? ’^^ich agrees wit ^T. 
?irRTd Capital punishment, death by being impaled. 

P. 219. &c.— Mark the nobility of the Udy’s 

mind. Fully convinced inwardly of the innocence of Ch&ru., 
Bh. wishe. that he ab leaet should be saved, if 
was gone. ai?Hn5=fr-Sde means-'It is 
is killed ; I am therefore the proper parson to lodge a 
plaint. I do not wish to do it. Why should yon then oide 
hi, death?’ Poor woman 1 She did not know that acoording 

to criminal law the plaint lay between the king on ohe dWe 
and the onlprit on the other; it did not matter who gav 

information. . 

3 Tr?flfr: w^^^r—Worthy of my great power. ffTOliSf fico.— 

notes to p. 195. com. The Bra “ . 

exempted from capital punishment by Manu, not out of parti- 
ality, but because at his time they were men given to holy 
nursmts, and oomraltted atrocious crimes very rarely; anO 
one was guilty of such a crime, ignominious banishment was 
more torturing than death to one who was held in reverence by 
the people. (7/. what the Mah&bhamta says:--^-!^ 

^4i_nnimparod, intact. nw-Broak np hi. body on 

a stake, i. e. impale him. ^ 

P 220 fwarrr— extreme humiliation, insult (here, mutila 

ti„n-„f the boT)l cf. me. 

aifhsOT.itft—I'o' W ordered bis death without considering 
his previons unimpeaohahlo oharaoter. A king ought to 
dcoido a ease imparti.lly-sr-wrrt ' 

llo^akofauf statomontsi from (which deed not 
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eSEiist) and fq} see com. Some explain it as ‘resembling a dog 
a deer (qer ) and a crow^j e. servile, timid and cunning. 

See Nilakantha on fsT^r^IFTT l Mab.- 

BM. A'di, 47. 11. Who bring a stigma on the * 

king’s administration ( his wish being to do absolute lustice). 

This is the str^rpTfSTcIT referred to in I. 7. It will be seen 
that this attack on the judge is quite groundless. Perhaps 
he refers by to Sak&ra, who, he thinks, might have V 

gone to the king and advised him to pass capital punishment 
on himj see §1. 43 below ( 3 T«t ). 

— His mother. sTTr^JT — irr^cT (posterior) 

in a manner in which there is none posterior to it*, for the 
last time. tri%iT v. 1. means the same thing; but 3 ?q[%q; 
constantly oecurs in plays; cf. 3T«TW«^*T#f 

crr^qf^^^; I TJttar. I.; ^ !5r?JT?3Erqr%«T: 

I Mal.-Madh. IX ; cTTfT iRiq: j 

N&g. V. ^ is the 'father Ohar. %^ST?%^f^;~-The 

bodily representative. See com. 

jP. 221. — often used as a depreciatory term or to 

show contempt; c/. ^OT^q-si^: Mud.; : 

&o., Kum. V. 83. 

Aio. --These are the different ordeals for proving 
one's innocence. Of. m ^RTT i 

H Yaj.-S. IL 96. 

songht (i.#. proper) to be decided by. my case; Ut. the 

consideration of my crime. — having looked into ( I. «s. 

proved ) my crime. Four of the five modes of testing one's ; 
innocence by an ordeal mentioned by Xijfiavalkya are given 
here; otJ!. (1) making a man taste poison without being 
affected or harmed by it; or (2) keeping him under water 
while another swift-going man ran the distance covered by ! 
an arrow discharged and brought it back; or (3) by placing 
him in a scale-pan with equal weights put in the other, and 
then seeing that his pan rises up if innocent; or (4) by 
observing that he remains unburnt in fire for a certain 
space of time, after the performance of some preliminary 

rites. These are thus given by yaj.—e# ^iroir: gq 
s^rqfi^rcT I h gqg^fqr m 

^|5# I rqT%%fI H 

( MO, 111 ), irrsRTw?# i srif^sr 


!■ 
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t%?!: w 1 

5fieff?m%<T?ri# 'rm=^f%JTW^Tfi; ii ( los, 109 ). 

Tr%5'5f??3c7T'r^tT: I qT%iir?r^?fri:m ^f^ri^cTTRer: n 

«rRr<sRr i cr??^?# a ^f^rrlfr 

m'7i^jrrct??id Jif ffirwr^^i g^rmc«rnT»T?w%ci; » 

( 100, 101, 102 ). mi I WTs>^««ri^ 

qwrfar cTTfcis:l'w f a‘'%f3[ ii ef*?^ i ^r(%^?5or^r- 

t[tqi5% ^I'l’ ^?4 srq- w ^rt I STWW^ 

??j%f?qnr5 Jl &0. < 103, 104, l05 ). 

^r^fs^— -should have been given (bad I been found guilty ). 
may be derived as — (1) ^cq; sTq?^, by adding 3T (<T?*Tr- 
T?^T%% 3Tir ) 5 or (2) sr?r I cf|? im 3Tf!^) or (3) 

^ fm > hy adding sTqi: hy i Pa'n. IV. 2, 92. 
1?rr% 3l^or^€rf?^u?-q?^l«ff ^crgq-f8^icqc[ag'qnc^ ( 

artr^fl JTf^rcffri^ % ir'si^rlr ii Mann. vni. 128. It is 
difficult to understand this chafing and wrath of Oharu., 
when the evidence went aganist him and was supported by 
his own admission finally. 


ACT X. 

This, the last act of the play, contains its twofold catastrophe, w/». 
(l) that of the principal part, the acquisition of VasantasenS,* 
raised to the dignity of a wife hy royal order, and (2) that of the 
underplot, vie, the acquisition of the kingdom of PMaka by A'ryaka. 
OhS.ru* is^conducted through ‘.the streets of TJjjayinl to the place of 
execution. In the meantime VasantaaenS who was revived by the 
Bhikshu who accidentally saw her, arrives on the scene of execution, 
escorted by him, Just at the time when the executioners are about to 
kill OhSrudatta. Her appearance fills the ChSndtClas with joy, who 
release OhSrudatta and wish to till S'Skara instead. S'arvilaka comes 
to the place just then and relates to Chlrudatta how Pillaka was 
killed and A^ryaka set on the throne. He also further tells him that 
the kingdom of Kus' a' vat! was conferred on him (Oha^r.) by the 
new king and also that Vasantasen^ was raised to th® 
dignity of a wife. 

P. 222. This seems to be addressed to OhS,ru- 

datta. ^fl^—What then ? What help is there ? Ton must 
follow us. sf ^?y 2 r not think of the reason The 

King^'a command is absolute. The 0h4ndalas then offer some 
consolation to Ohir., telling him that they would execute their 
duty with auoh akill as to make him feel the pain of death 
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&8 little as possible, &o.-^ — See com.-(l) in effecting tba 

slsogbter and fettering (of a person) newly condemned; or (2) 
in managing to bind a man for the first time for being put 
to death; or better still (8) in leading ( to the place of exaeii» 
tion ) the man boand for being &c. ( clW 

— ( Mar. ^ 05 ? ) Oleander. ‘ Sweet-seented Oleander 
or rose-bay ^ (Wilson). appointed to kill ; 

executioners; ^ tr Karma, comp.; or see com. 

?=r?fo — little ( being consumed ). 

a cemetery. ^C5r — discordantly, harshly. c^RST'^vjro- 
anointed with red sandal; (2) with i^r%— besmeared with drops 
(ifp^) of blood; or the smell of blood, not the usual 

daily offered after the Vaisvadeva, but a special 
offering to some deity or a ghost &c., of cooked rice covered 
with flowers, blood &e. — eagerly expect. Cf. 

«Tra— Megh. I. 53. 

“The paraphernalia and circumstances of a public execution 
according to Hindu fashions are interestingly described .here; the 
scantiness of the official attendance shows that the people were as 
easily managed then as at any subsequent period. The character 
of the executioner corresponds precisely with that of the Roman 
carnifex, and in like manner the place of execution is the public 
cemetery, or place of burning the dead. The criminal is dressed as 
a victim with very classical decorations. ’’ Wilson. 

P. 22S. The comp, may also be taken as 

deadly strokes of the edge of ) 

^^W’T 5 ?^ 5 “^”~The tree in the form of a man ( yielding 
- shade to )^good men; to avoid the repetition of ideas 

may be taken in the sense of ‘good’ ( see trans. ); g-^sifr; 5^«r: 
q-q fFr: ?rH; 5 c/‘ supra, IV. 32. of 

operation, impressions of the extended palm. 

— (1) rioe-flour; or fqiff and sesamum powder ; see 
also com. — turned into a beast that is to be victimized. 

>TTf') discretion, proper |adg®ment. this 

( calamity or misfortune ) tb® high pole set up 

® “ The difficulties of this verso are diminished if wc can regard 
Karana as the representative of the Sanskrit K4rana ‘ pain 
We may then translate— ‘ What then ? Do not consider the pain; 
being adepts in the new-fangled managing of executions and 
fetteringa, we are akilM in cutting off heads and impaling in 
short order’.” Dr. Ryder. 




women of the city, looking oufc of the windows of houses 
lining the street through which Oh4ra. was being conducted^ 
were shedding a profusion of tears, the eseeafcioner mistook it 
for torrents of rain-water, and asks the question. 

The fall of the thunderbolt ; a thunder-clap is the sign of 
ol rain. !|®rrWTf^r5-“ir'’TT^I ( c/. Marathi q!=|-a 5 ) is a conduit for 
carrying away rain-water from the tiles; an aqueduct. 

P. 225. — with the stolen things or propertyj fr, 

gc|;^6 cl . P.A'. to steal, and ^ ); also written as (fr. g)| 

of, WT I Tik. II. p. 59. 

a ““Performed from time to time by his anoastora 
and by himself before he was reduced to poverty. 
in the saerifieial assembly, crowded with 


rubbing; the generation of fire; rf^q- rf^ft ft ( ) 

by adding sf ( arqc )» hia race ( because the 

Ohlnd&laa named hia father and grandfather ). 3T:g'|55lo 

-He was sorry aa the saorad name of his family was 
defiled by being uttered by the Ohdpd&las. Some take 
as one Word in the sense of completely difEarent 
type from that of the Brihmaaaa’» but jff cannot syntaoticaliy 
refer to in pr[%^ If so taken it m 
but in this case recourse must be had bo I.iakShajQ4, meaning 
This sl. with the readings for t and for 

and the speech read as W frr 

jfHT......— ?rfaTq»r f is qaoted in the 

D.-Rfip. under I. 46 as an instance of q-gf?, one of the ahgas 
of it is also quoted in the Sdh.-Dar, under VI. 

104. The principal fig, of speech in this sl. is see 

K.-P. X. 29. 

— The comp, is a is added, as an 

ordinary coral may be of a very faint colour} or may 

be taken with ar'O'iTS'- ’ffR^r'irfirfar — see com ; or wo may 
dissolve 3T«r^: ( the lower lip ) ( the upper Up ) ^ sierdf^ 




as a comp, of tlie frW'Trfw- 
class ( sftgrfffffcT: ^'fg: sT'fftg': ). The figares of speech in 
this §1. are two TJpam^Sj Vishama (since the tw’o’coRtradietory 
things arg’crqfH and are mentioned ) and also 

as the R implied herein subserves the Earana, See S4h.- 
Dar. X. 95, 96. 

P, 226. — see com.*, may also mean 

< the ocean \ — The reading which is 

explained as sfifficf ^«rr ( withoat any gold 

ornaments )i violates the metre, as we get 11 instead of 12 
M4tr4s in the ^jada. &c.»— Mark how the Oh4nd41a8 

express noble sentiments throughout this scene. 

Uneasy or distf eased with anxiety; ®. e. they express anxiety 








Herein Ohiru. endorses the sentiment expressed in the last 
verse, &e.—(7/ the Subhashita Wt%%! 

dfr^fq t f!€^'n'T|t?rF5Er?r ll; and for the idea 

more poetically expressed W'B' tf S^^cTT I 

Megh. I, 20. ^f^rr%^fW~“Ob4ni. so addressea-one of the 
Ohindalas on account of tbe noble sentiments expressed by 
them in their speeches. f &c.—- I’or it Is ; sinful 

for a Brdhmapa to receive DaksMnd or any charity from a 
low-caste-persoB. 

& jirt^ 5!f^r?i^ifrirT3TW F%t 

. Iff: I ll Mann. IX. 138. 

3|rf^ — in Prakrit stands for fqg{|: 

Amara. f^c—long (until my son reaches manhood ). 

— Hfrd (f**. W with and ^ i. e. Sf 
added qa^foT or wh; ) is the offering, generally 

libation of water, to the Pitris or manes. Ho means— 
Rohaaena being a boy, the water he will offer by his tiny 
hands would not be aufiScient to allay his (Ohar.^s) thirst. It 
is a Hindu belief that the departed forefathers subsist on the 
food and water offered to them by their descendants, 'For the 
rite see Mann. ill. 203, 215, 223. U/. the lamentation of 

Dttshyanta at §4k. VI. 25. 

3’q^a' is the saored thread 
( see Ragh. XI. 64 ) in its proper position ( also called ^ssT ) 
CIS, it being placed on the left shoulder and worn cross? 
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wise, pMiing nridey the right arm| this is the position when 
rites are perfomed with reference to the gods 5 the other 
positions are — also called — (when the sacred 

thread ii placed on the right shoulder ) and ( when It 

is placed round the neck and hangs down both ways). 
lygis^yrtflf srRl-?rT^^ i Jaimintyanyaya- 

mllaviatlra. See Amara. II. 7. 49, 50. 


3 fwr%^— J syig-ff nf 5 here the sense 

of the neg.%tlve particle is rrf5??rq ; or rfrfffT &e* 
WII'TrI'— T he sacred thread, although commonly worn by 
the thre© upper classes, came to be the chief badge of the 
Br^hmana class, like the bow of the Khatriyaa. fftiRr &c.-” 
For the necessary position of the sacred thread when making 
ofierings to gods or the Pitris, see note above. 


P. 228, a word or epithet of respect pre- 
fixed to a name as mm, &c.; «/■ ^4 ?tt 4' 

•■qyoTqFqf^ i Mud. HI. (i) with its course unimpeded, 

wilfully^ (2) with her motion unobstruofced.i' ^ifm^^ 


broken off from restraint. .fg?#Cr“-a young mare., 


f^^-»-.To override, to taxi here must be supplied as the 
obleet. Borne read sreflff us the of which means 

(1) the desired end, (2) the desired place; or it may be an adv., 
''as it ( fate ), or she ( mare ), likes.’ 

that by which a person is known or 
distinguished; titles, distinctive appellations, &o. — are 

dried up, i. e. gone, have become extinct; and yet should 
not th© head &c,; or this may be taken as a question — 


Are all his titles gone, or empty, s. e, vain, ( because 


a murdaf is imputed to him )? Should not the head’ &e. 
The reading Is better. With bhis reading the 

meaning will be ( titles or appeliatioas are 

' vain ); >r ' what;:©f hm not be 

borne on, ^ the head with a: bow; I. e. , whafe^^:d^ in 

oonnexioa with him is there which doe® hot deserve high 
honour ? Pri. reads arf^ q^r*. &o. paraphra- 

sing by sTfTR. ^Hla limbs even are parched; what has he 
to do with bent head; 4. e. he should not bend his head; 
although he has killed a woman and hung down his 
head, no one can blame him,.’ But thi? explanation is very 
unnatialftotory. 



srsfcf^^^r— 5fq-: qTO move ^^T‘. a country 

i, e. its people; or ?3r^q^ the people ; vi%S'?rq'qfr 

i Medini. The comparison to the eclipsed moon 
shows that Oh&ru. also would soon be freed from the imputa- 
tion and his character cleared up. Across the shoul- 
ders, ®. e. round the neck. — It was customary 

to cast a red garland round the neck of the person to be 
executed, and to make him carry the stake also. Of. Mud. 

II. 21, VII. 4; and rfrT; 

I Ibid. VII. 

The place of execution; sTff 8T^; and aff. 3 ^ 
( 3 Tfqspi:oi ). walk on and on towards. (7 

Hit. IV. 72, 5[rrm# — ?.Tf%g: ft ( by adding 3T ( Sfor ) 

in the sense of ); the place of the ^TfPTffr or the carver and 


aTfWs^—To be killed- 5 ! 5 'ij;^ with 3^x tm.) means rio kill and 
immolate an animal at a saorifice; cf. 1 Sat- 

Br4h. As the root is transitive, the infinitive here has a pas- 
sive force; but as this is grammatically inaccurate, the reading 
3TI^*W is preferable; here, however, STT^sq’ must be taken 
in the sense of conseorated ( ) for a sacrifice, and 

not in that of killed, as it would go against the simile. 

P. 229. '3-rc;sT{<^— "He means— We are not dhtodalas bv 


our actions (^rroii) ; we have not got the sinfumess and cruelty 
&Ci that characterize the Ohandlla class. This is made clear 
in the second half. &c.— By this they indirectly 

refer to Sahara and P41aka. ^FW—adv.; or adj. qualifying 

5#- itcfl. &e,— C/. jr^£[: sr^W5??r'.: ! 3T-^:^<uf- 

11 

(Jttar. HI. 17. 3T=^r5f# &c.— 

n^ot made of Usira ( the fragrant root of 
the herb Andropogon Muricatus, oalled ^rssrr in Mar4thi ); cf. 

1 Uttar. VI. 13. This 
je 

JJtSU. — no IS oomparea lio a pou oi goia 

( and not of earth ), to show that he will bear the strain and 
remain unharmed. Marathi 


jif “'•: 

y - 





?f^r — The reading is not good, as the proelamation wa^ 

3?^JT mftcrr- 

P. 231. ifreftfc?’- *--”<</• supra sl. 4 p. 223» 

chains fastened crosswise to restrict his 
motion. It does not mean ‘ stocks as the ch&ta was not 
put into stocks. s', e, as far as >? 

— ”A particular class of olouds discharging yaia 
plentifully and producing lusuriant crops*, see com. For 
.he idea c/. 3Tmf5?f Wl'?# I Ragh. 

This occurs again in si. 39 below. 

P. 232. ”• 

boiled rice, food; ef. supra &o. lY. p. 101. 

^^or—A sharp ringing sound. # ffr^ &o.-»-This and 

the following sentence are an instance of Saklra^s spiteful 
nature and levity of mind. Death he can lightly treat of. 
His typical humour is also seen further on in that he says— » 
l^rqrrfTiwrf# ir^^irrg'r: &c-; see nest page. 5rr*r-— 

RcTf^Tcr V. l. rf 3^??f — -is to be properly rendered by sqffgi^qpd' 

which means ‘ killing but is used for S3?rtn-?rfrr^, being a 
gak&rian peculiarity; or we should read as some do* 

P 233. arf^fr^r — Immodesty, haughtiness, arrogance- 
f : — sell. Sakira, This sho ws ho w anpopular jlakdra 
was, being held in contempt even by Ohdad41a8. ||^ — 

otherwise he will enter in and bring some disaster on you. 
5farf^^5T^^crcFrf«| — see supra p, 31 ( notes p. 30 ). 

e. a superbly rich and a worthy person. 

F. 234. 3T?ffrC5!%^— -see supra p, 129. &c,-i 

Mark the ready-wittedness of Sahara which enables him to 
turn an incident to his advantage, — The 

ObSndalas, although noble-minded, not having the penetra- 
ting eye of a judge, are easily led to believe in the story of 
I§ak4ra by the scars on Oheta’s back 

P. 235. (p?rr^r5^^ c/- %o-— trcirfr?^ 

Malay. IT. p. 33. Karm. comp ; 

This may be separated as eqjjg but it will spoi 

the sense. — As shown by his pious desire to save the 

life of an innocent man, even at the risk of losing his mastePg 
favour. ?T — ia agreement with it, does not favour 

it. Sfr’JFPT — To a hermitage; t. o, leave the town and retire to ■ 
a forest. ?f For his fear was roused by Sahara’s asking 

M* N. 14 




joyoaa eveat; or may mean sue extensioa o 
— ^Mark the poet’s skill in gently intro 


change of kings; for where would he fee if his brother“in4aw^ 
Pdlaka, wonld lose his throne ? B. says^ 

Rpq???: m ^ 3TrBt(sfi^^rg^ii^r fi ^r: 

s?rffr#?«r#! U This was a device 
to delay the execution of Ohlrudatta. 

— Beligious merit. this to 


'q^Rfrr » 


stretohOd bodies ( to reach the dead body ). like the 

dress *. e. form of grim laugh ( ). irr%g'?'To— 5ri%S'fr: 

— The falling down of a garment which 
is taken up again, of the dead body which rises up 

again in a new form. This is a reflex of the sentiment ex- 
pressed in &o, Bg. II. 22. Cf 


tho Ohlndl,!as to kill Ms son together with Mm. Of. the 

similar advioe ol Ohsndanad&sa to his son in ihe MudtI. — 

Aot VII. p. 166. 

P. 236. sf !|Tor'!'r%^rsT: — For if one commits suicide 

the penalty is— SlUWrf a?: ! clt?^ 
if'igl^cr %% wfjff; u. fsdvasyopanishad 3. 

P. 237. — The stick used for beating the drum. 

— Turn; cf. Marg,thi tfic^. afc This shows that 
even the Ohanddlai considered it a horrible sin to kill Oh4ru.^ 
and so each wanted the other to do it. 


It was not certainly casting lots, as is shown by this stage- 
direction. So probably it was as Mr. Sharma has it: — They 


third line. If after the last mark there remained one line^ 
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P. 240 , aT?«rrsf'rrtW5^ — eshausted ( fainted ) in an im- 
proper, s. e, ont-of-the-way place; or 3Tf?ir^ may mean in a 
place out of her honae ( 3T5«rR ). 


before; see p, 64. 

P. 241. — lying supine or flat ( on the bacfe ). 

^^—evenly, in a straight line, Ac. — This was 

against the king^s order which was to impale Oh&rndatta; 
the Ohanddlas were doing it on their own responsibility, as 
the lesser of the two evils. Death on the stake would have 
been more agonizing. ^TfET^^T# — The goddess Durgi in 
her fierce form known as Ohandikd, the patron-deity of the 
Ohandalas, Bhils, and such other fierce tribes. She was also 
called after the mountain on which her temple was located; 
«• &c. Here she is called which 

shows that the Oh&pddlas came from the mountain Sahya. 

P. 242, second Ohdnddia thinks that the 

sword fell down because they tried to go against the king's 
order. — P?i* seems to omit qsrr. — The hair of 

the head ( ff% ^^fcT sounds ), 75 rf%-~Por OhAru. 

was lying supine on the ground. — ^is » question. 

m. n. an enclosure, a piece of enclosed 
ground; cf. similar words such as &o. The 

Ohdn^^las being connected with the court knew that the king 
was engaged in a sacrifice. 

P. 243. §1. 39.— C7/. supra sl. 26. &e. — Construe 

3T«r^T »=rw (under delusion) qjf: <Crrf I ST^rWT 

*r m qf i. With the desire to 

restore me to life; from and afif. c/y »»pra 

p. 75. 5sfrfig means < revival ' ( ), or the elixir of life 

( ); l Media!. Of, 

t per gi^JOT T%^§lftsT?^r €r^fcl% OTggqi ^pqui?^ I Uttar. 
II. 10; sfisq^ 3^5r qftq^aad the UnSdi aff. a^gi 

see Unddi. I. 79. 

gp:aq-_lSome other, fi. some nymph of heaven who can 
assnme the desired form. f^RTrWtlT^ qq— Such is the effect^ 
described by poets, of the thrilling joy experienced by a lover 
at the touch of his love after separation ; «/. W— ( • 

qq i ) qq% « ^^ttar. iii. p. 88; cnrr— 

( qq i 'CTfr^qi i ) ^4!rftqrq%qqi!g( &c. Vii;- 
lY. p. 110, 
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F. 244. — I. s. like fclie Sainjivani ( life-reviving ) 

Vidya or spall, (which was first known and practised by §akra, 
the preceptor of the Daitpas.') For the see Agni- 

Purana, Adh, 284. %!■•— is neu. here; see com. &c.- 

Of, as a parallel what Purfiravas says in the Yib.-— sift 
I ?rRR: jtfw 

&c.j in. 20. 

■ "It is better to take this in the sense of ‘the bride- 

groom's garment.’ From this it seems that it was cnatomary 
to give red garments to bride-grooms to wear. We read in 
the Ndgananda, 4th Act, of red marriage-garments being 
given to Jimutavlhana which he uses as the insignia of death. 

— Vasa, thinks that in his extreme kindness 
of heart or generosity Oh4r. must have sacrificed himself for 
some one else, and must not have told the fact that he was 
quite innocent in the matter. 

jy^ffS^^r—Fowerfal, as he had high influence with the 
king. a little; almost. Ohar. thinks lightly of 

the great calamity that had threatened his life. 

P. 245. f — The bull-emblemed god, ^iva. 

The destroyer of the sacrifice of Daksha, his father- 
in-law, He first glorifies §iva, and afterwards his friend 
Aryaka, who also had destroyed the sacrifice of P^laka, killing 
him, as Daksha was killed by §iva. 

Daksba was one of the ten sons of Brahman, being born from 
his right thumb, and the chief of the ten PrajS-patis or patriarchs 
of mankind. One of his many daughters was Sail, who was 
espoused by S'iva. Once Daksha performed a great sacrifice, to 
which all the gods and sages were invited, hut neither his daughter 
Satt not her husband S'iva. Satf, however, decided to attend the 
sacrifice herself ;but when she went there she was greatly inamited, 
whereupon she threw herself into the fire and perished ( see also 
Kura. I. 21, and our note od loo, ). When S'iva heard this he was 
exceedingly wroth, and, according to one acoount, himself wont 
to the sacrifice, completely destroyed it, and pursued Daksha who 
ran away in the form of a deer, and at last decapitated him. Accord- 
ing to another account, S'iva tore off a hair from his ja id and 
dashed it on the ground; whence there arose the mighty Virabhadra, 
who was ordered by the god to go and demolish Daksha’s sacrifice. 
Thereupon ho, accompanied by several ganas, went to the saori- 
fiee, completely routed it, putting to flight all the gods and the 
sages, and according to one account be headed Daksha himself* 



is a name of Karttikeya, tfie indiftn, 
Mars ( god of war ). He is said to have pierced the mountain 
KrauScha^ whence he is called Krauncha-da^raUa. Kraunoha 
is also the name of a demon (who had lurked in the 
mountain Krauncha ) slain by Karttikeya. Here he fitly 
refers to Karttikeya as the great leader of the divine forces 
against the demons, — shows that next in rank stands 

A'ryaka as a great hero. 

'like the or 5t(Sfr, the garland of flowers cast off 
from an idol which is held sacred aid received with veneration. 
This shows implicit obedience with reverence. Cf, rf^fcT 

iTcr?q i Kum. iii. 22. garfgrril’T 

^Tr?rJTq:( Kir. I, 21', and f ft 
frfl ( t). /. ) Ci^^j f?ci 1 Sdk. III. p. 73. 

Bh. NH. 42. sr^rq?^— may 
be taken as used adverbially; ‘ greatly, in a high degree’; or as 
the Abl. of excellence, greatness of power, — should 

have been omitted; as it is, we may construe— 

qriJT^- -The enemy, *. e. killer, I oi 

Bala, brother of Vrifcra. In several passages of the Iligveda 
Bala appears as Fala, being the name of the cloud fancied as 
the demon of darkness; also called fg- — fr. f to cover; see our 
note on that word at Ragh. III. 62. Vala fif. means the oov 
of the heavenly cows — the pent-up rain-water. Indra destroys 
the demon with his thunderbolt and sets free the cows. 

Rv. I. 52. 5; ^ft arr 

II. 2. 3; see also X. 67. 8. 

SFTT^ip'J— ' Xou thpnghtlesft men V ( i3rr?^f5?rqT^’7^ft 

Amara. ), as they were thronging there for nothing, 

P. 246. held ». e. drawn by his merits; 

(2) held by a rope. A boat also when nearing the shore is drawn 
to it by means of a rope, in ihe case of 

Oh&r. is VasantasenA An eolipse; 

with the aff. 3T ( ^53^ ). a?!*?#— straight- 

forwardness, an open oonfessiou of one’s crime, *rfrTr*Tv 
Theft was held a great sin, c/. ffrf?«rr gmR 5t|p?rr*rfr: I’ 
qfri% ^ 

This is put in to justify his action ( arr^ftr: )y 

he did it in the interest of the people ( as Palaka was a 
king ). gf^ggr^—Read rather 
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with irra%tfm%oT» %arm^~-Ven&, 
• Wbmtary of th@ Narmadl. on the bank of which Kusi&vat? 
was situated. «i[|f^^rS“*'Kns§,^at!j also called the 

oitj founded bj En^a^ K&ma ’’0 son ( see Bagh. XV”. 97 ) was 
the capital of Bakshina Kosala, sitnated in the defiles of the 
Vindhja monatain. It must have been to the north of the 
Hafinadfi, bat south of the Vindhya, and is probably the same 
as Eamnagar in Bnndelkhand. It shoald be 

©Bjojed by yon, I. e. it is at your service. 

shonld be §fidraka is very fond of such 

oomponnds. ^ak&ra’s humonr does not leave 

Mm even in distress. 

— Biay mean (1) *r?r the being 

bonnd, the seiznre, of me, the Mng^s brother-in-lawi i. e. 
people are ready from all sides to seize me. Some take 
in the sens© of enemies ( ^5=^: ffW*' )» “ly enemies 

have BKrronnded me from all sidesj — or ( 2 ) the king^a men 
hsve surrounded me ka. ssfrWWrf—We have used the dual 
as this Is said by the two Oh&adalas who had gone in search 
of §ak&raj see p. 243 | many editions, however, give the 
plural Ib the cMdydj in that case it refers to 

thepeople. 

P. 249. &c.— 

!ffT®ir*TcT^ 1 ff jfrt « B&m&. 

■i“ndh.-E» 18} and ar^sgr ^rfforr irr^r ^rer^r: T%?Tf : ^^r** i 

^tnirmr: n Mahs. tJdyog. 36, 86, 
The metre of stanza 65 is defective, the second pada being 
short by two mdtrds} some propose therefore to read either j?: 

or J^TT’fr to remedy the deficiency. It is aiso^ 

suggested that the last pida shonld be read m spAsrrf^qf^fcf.*, 
So avoid the absence oi SamdM between the third and the 
fourth p&das as they are. These conjectures, however, are 
not supported by any MS. authority, 

^fw^^J’^The passage from here to Oh&rndatta^s 
speech 55iT?irffT^?r on p, 262, is an interpolation by one Ntla™ 
Kanfha ( see com. ), who says that as the author had not 
brought all his characters together at the close, for fear of 
the representation of the play lasting til! sunrise, he supplied 
Ihe omission* Seethe verse quoted in the com. See also 
remarks on tMi scene in the Introduction. 
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P. 250, &o.— ». 0 . yon deserve ft place 

i|f%pr^— is signieoant; you are a Pativrata, who shoul _ 
only when I am dead-, c/ Eftrlta-sncTTSS^ Sffer fS-f 

lor each moment was important. fSTvR^ »> • 

without the dead body of the husband; c/. J. V 
§|f%c(T5if ai Bmw ^ 

sTtCM R ?rcT I. 

P, 251. — Acting according to the instruction 

I have received from your action; ». e. I will follow your 
example and throw myself Into the fire. 

mixed with aesamum ought to be offered to the deaA every ay; 
at least on all the days sacred to the manes. 

seems to be used here in the sense of ‘to loo a er 

the welfare of.’ 

P. 252. ^?cr% — Voo. sing, of '^r^€r; the second Is ■^r«fT% 
loo/sing. of , the much-loved one, the husband. 5irj€T^:“~a 
determined purpose, resolve; ef. 

IV. 45; W I Itago- vIH. • 

18 here used in the sense of the day-lotus, o/. 

(when the sun set) qtV^fr f¥s 

Vik.-.Oh. XI. 9. acting consciously, only 

following the law of nature. Cf. erw m 

p. 45. ^f^'^H^-The happy turn of events. He also praises 

the arrangement of the incidents of the plot; we ^v® ® 

aame expression in Uttar. III. p. 97. UWr-The king 

as the supreme head of the and the 3TW»T3. as 

was necessary for a woman of family. 

P. 25S. #^rf^?rr5^ff'--Some read as the cA%». 

for which is easier. i® ®^P ame y 

j. V, as 

tostiri!^:-A magistrate. 

Oomplat^'y ST'^OT-Ihe aartb ( STTOi. 

mSda. fteraSft &e -For the 

We do not find the meeting oJ Dhdti and her eon with Ob»r 

mentioned in thleil-i thie ehowe that the preoedmg Scene 

relating that ie an interpolation. 

P 264 gaSnft-Makee lighter poor, emptieej a denom. 

arfssar*— (1) In a dieturbed itatej not Wiy happy! 
[rSns S^id^aU-Mled. .mr.«e-For eemp. eee 


Mm.i opposites, auoh as the state of being emptied oi 

filled up ( poverty and afflaenea ), &e. — The course 

or condnofc of the world, or worldly existencej of. the ^1. from 
the quoted in the com. The maxim of 

the action of the water-wheel and the buckets; <&iz. as the 
wheel turns, some of the buckets filled with water go up; 
some are emptied of their, contents, while there are some 
that move up half-filled, being loosened. It is thus used to 
denote the various vicissitudes of worldly existence It is 
also called anq^cf f^r% 

fl«rfT ?r wcfrm i ^ rxpf 

^rffsTT «TRcri^ ll PrahandhacUntamani^ as quoted 
by Ool. Jacob in his LauUkany&ydnjali, Part IL 
^ra-J and the fern. afi. sTf. 

WCff^rw— The last stanza of a play is so called, because 
it is chanted by the actor, divested of his dramatic characteir, 
the play having already ended; see com.; it generally contains 
an expression of good wishes for genera! prosperity, &c. It 
may have been also so called after Bharata, the father of the 
Indian drama, to perpetuate his memory. 

shows excess. 

.The eomp. should rather have been 
As it is, it must be taken as frfffar 
Wrrf?! )• men; or 

learned men, as they are generally poor; c/, for this 
sense w t^i serlgFrff^ i Bagh. I. lo. #pr??r:— ■ 

The presence of the word sff in the oonoludlng stanza 
is anspicious. For, as Patanjali says^ 

fr. 1 P. to speak out distinctly ( 

and the. UpMi aff. g- ( ), ^ being changed to by Iln&di. 
1, 26., ^ilfyfigr'-^^l^nily devoted to their duty, which is 
pre-eminently the protection of the subjects; a/, 

S|5trfrr% Manu. VII. 144 or ?rqr%r: 

govern the earth being unflinolingly dutiful or Just. Soma 

oonstrne the last twolines as—w^ififrrsr: ^?ffr5rr%JTf!f: qTfcfTWfrr: 

m^crr: i|df%fTi ’if 

&c. %|[fCf srrfi — %PC5 which all the incidents are 

brought to one focus, their legitimate end, the catastrophe. 



WEKOieES 


r or syllabic instants ( 

^ if ia pallfid a TTFT I'tTs to wMch type most 

all in one metre, It IS cauea a /L;„ ft,- 

ol the metres oonform; those are sriatT frTS wherein the 
first ,1^0 corresponds with the third and the second with 
the fourth, oalled respectively the ‘odd’ and the ‘ even pad«». 
A third class is t%*T fWS, which are very rare. 

2. The vowel, a,, ?, S ® s’ IZ 

long. The quantity of a syllable is determined by its vowA 

A lyllable with a short vowel is oalled ( light ), and 

one with a long vowel is called 3?- ( heavy ). ^ 

S But a syllable becomes 2^ if it is ^oliowed an 

or. eoninnot consonant, or when it 

occurs at the end of a jpsda.^ 

4 Three snooessive syllables form airm ( foot )j 
sho;t syllable as - and a long ’ 

which are eight in nnmber, may be exhibited as 

„IIZ ■" * I I _ r and W ^ short - sy 

% often indicated in the Dednition by the letter sy and a 

°'*6^The JfWeioAAoWMii in all f 

Sathrit metres, Whleh we give below in 

The metres are also named, in most cases, m ^ thev 

if inn The Pf&hrit metres are not given here, a y 

not needed by the University 

the prevalent uncertainly of readings in I’rto ; , 

UT?5^cf*rT5TU f T il 




im 

)■ 33ef. «SF 5¥ ft 

q3r*f^ I f|^:«Tr?4r|^# ?rccr4 ^t)RF^^: H. There are 
many variations of this metre, but the one defined is 
the commonest. Each pada ©f it consists of bight 
syllables, of which the sixth is long and the filth * 
short, and the seventh in the 2nd and 4th padm is 
short and in the 1st and 3rd padas long. The rest 
of the syllables may bo either short or long. This is ^ 
the shortest metre in general nse, and is easily 
recognizable. Examples — I. 2, 16, 34, &o. 

arr???— 'Def • £r«r^ ^rr^Rcr^r i ster;?! 

ft?Tr^ u. This belongs to the 

class of metres regulated by the number of or 

syllabic instants. The four contain respectively 
12, 18, 12, and 16 matras. Like an Anmhtulh, an 
Arya^ too, is easily recognizable. Ex. — I. 8, 11, 33, &e« 

I, This is the same as ( see below ) with the 

first syllable long. This does not occur independently 
in this play, but is employed in I. 46 and III. 7, which 
are thus ;3^q5rTfcTs ( see below ). 

l>0f. ^qir *r: b 11 Syllables. 

Scheme— fTj tTj q, q. IV. 16j V. 49i X. 11, 

21, 48, 68. 

Det eft ^ q: i WcisrRcf^ 

nt 11] 3T?mifr#?tT^^5Fr^r#r qr^ ^fr5qri:qwr5!^^?rT: . « 

[ f wfsrmi ^#fr srrfeifsq^qf ii]. An 
is a mixture of one or more j3dd«« of fP^g-f 
( see above ) with one or more of ( ®06 below ), 

so as to form one stanza. A mixture of other metres 
also in this manner is called an UpajatL Thus in I, 46 
we find one pada of fp^^TT aiifi three of t^«r 5 and 
in III. 7 two jsddo* are in one in fp^q^r, 

one in fP^^Tb Both of these are Upajitis. The 
student is recommended to scan the metre of each pada 
and find out its name for himself in each case. The 
other examples of Upajati are— <1. 88 | III. 6 5 IV. 1 
12, 15, 32 5 V. :21, 29, 40, 44, 47, 62 5 VIII. 27, 30 j 
IX. 10, 26; X. 6, 16, 40, 43. 

wqWf^WfTT b 11 Syllables, Scheme— 

Wj f!> q, q. Ex.— I. 6 5 IV. 23 j VI. 3, 




[ M&labharint below ]. 

3Tra%1w*T f|ffrqfrR vrf m f i 

ffWirr^lf^ H. TWs is just: like an Ary&^ 
discept that tbe last contains 18 mdlrd^ instead 

of 16 f so that both the halves of the stanza are similar, 
34. 

3f5ffrFi?r— Del @i5f§r ^^rfr 3r% ^ wi»rrsf sf^T- 

cfFfff II. Odd padas-12 Syllables. Sch.— qr, Jrf, f, 5^-. 
Even ^adas-13 Syllables, Sch.^ — Wj W> T, ®r. This 
is an srfipr fir. — I. 24, 66| II. 7; III. 10, 21, 22- 

IV. 4, 27, 28; VIII, 4, 8, 15, 82. X, 13. 

s?f%arr^?r— -Def. irffr^rr^^rr ^f^crr i. 12 Syllables. 

Scheme— % iST, «g'. X. 56, 

STil'ft’#— Dei 1 . 13 Syllables. 

Scheme— IT, q-, sr, Xt The pause occurs after the 
third syllable. IV. 2; V. 60; VI. 1; VII. 8; 

VIII. 41; IX. 27; X 26, 38, 47, 49. 

A^lso called of which it forms a 

special variety ). Del ff VfTsrf IV Wd' 3 

Odd ^dd«-ll Syllables. Sch.-sff, Hj Vrir? 

ir, Evenjjoda — 12 Syllables. Sch.-—^, V, T; V* This 

is an sTtfs^fiT frl* E».— I. 8, 6. 

ftr%?fF— Del. l. U Syllablei. 

Soh.^ — ?r, ?r, Vj V The pause occurs after the 
eighth syllable. i; 31, 67 ; IV. 20 ; V. 17 ; VII. 

8^ 5 ; VIII. 42 ; IX. 12, 43 ; X. 3, 12, 34, 46. 

Dei srfr I. 12 Syllables. Sch.— gf, ?t, 

ur, e I. 7. 10, 63 ; 11. 10 } III. 8, 17 ; V. 37 . 

VII. 4 ; VIII. 7 ; IX. 26. This is also called 

Def, g-=jj?r ^6'5'cTf3V^r cfW Vjfl m I. 14 Syllables. 
Sch.— 5T, IT, !sr, 5T, *r, V 9, 12, 13, 17, 20 , 22, 

27, 35, 49 ; III. S, 4, 9, 14, 16; IV. 9, 14, 26 ; Y. 1, 2, 
4, 8 , 13, 15, 33, 36, 42, 45 ; VI. 2 ; VIII. 23, 24, 26 ; 

IX. 9, 16, 19, 22, 28, 29, 34 ; X. 31, 44. 

— Def. JTT ql iff ’TT I • 8 Syllables. Scheme— 

V, *f, rr. j&ar.— II. 8. 

— Dei wroirsvf^ifirT i. 12 Syllables. 

Scheme — it, ff, V, V< The pause occurs after the i^f th 
syllable. J?af. — III. 13. 



iiii 


lilli 

iili! 

■ill 

illll 

ifessaSiilf 

spiii 

lilill 

lilliil 


ilipii 

'ii'Pfilt 


19 Syllables. Sob,— tj, m, W, cf, cT? ^T. The pause 
ocours alfeer tbe twelfth syllable. Bss.—l. 14, 32, 36, 

37 5 ir. 12 ; HI. 6, 11, 12, 18, 20, 23 ; I?. 6 5 V. 5, 6, 
14, 18, 20, 23, 24, 27, 35, 46 ; VIL 2, 7 5 Till. 5, 11, 

38 *, IX. 3, 4, 5, 14 *, X. 60. 

Def. ?[% ^r: i. 

Syllables. Soh.— ^T, c?r, The paase occurs 
after the sixth syllable. I. 15 ; T. 12, 22, 25- 

VI. 4. 

— Def. ^ #r m !• 

Svllabks. Scheme— IT, »T. The pauaes 

^ . .. 1 . . • J 1.1. 
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( P- )f (^) VI» 6. IV. Mention from 

the Sanskrit portion of the Mrich. any forms ( nominal and 
verbal ) and constrnctions which are contrary to the ordinary 
rules of Sanskrit. 

1882- 83 (B. A.) 

I. Explain the formation of the word MrkhchhahaUkai 
and show what connexion this name has with the main plot. 
Examine the pky aa a work of art and in point of the develop- 
ment of dramatic incidents. II. (a) What may you learn 
from the Mrich. as to end ? (5) 

What insight into hia personal history does Sudraka give us ? 
Do you discover any inconsistency therein ? What do you 
suppose to be the probable age when he flourished ? III. 
Translate the following : — (o) gr &c. V. 24; (5) 37%^ 

&C. VIII. 26; ( c ) &0. X, 60* 

Discuss t\xQ alamk^ras in (a) and (c ). IV. (a) What dialects 
are used in the Mrich, ? Give examples. ( 5 ) Translate the 
following/ stating in what connexion they are used:-— ( 1 ) 

^ iR f 1% ^ 1(2) 

s??f i ( s ) 

3-)T??fTfg I ( 4 ) 3?? #rstrf2r?T^fr^ j 

# ?r%nrr?5qr srs^Tp^rmor: i ( 5 ) 

f fW^: ¥fr% I (6) 

&c. VI. 10. Explain the allusion In the first line of this 
lloka. V. Quote any anomalous words or forms of ex- 
pression used by Sudraka, and say how they should stand 
according to the strict rules of Sanskrit. 

1883- 84 ( B. A. ) 

I. Translate with necessary explanation J---(a) 

*TT?f I 5ratf?|f^ &c* II. 7; Sif^ ^ \ 

^s?f ?j5t &o- II< 8; STR I %cfTffi &0- II, 9. (5) i?aW=!?fr &o. 
Y. 18; (c) Explain the com- 
pounds give the 

alamkar&s in (5). II. Translate the following (a) 

i ( p* 20 ); (5) 3T?tr 

...... JTq^<T|-^T|%?r I ( P- 210 ); (c) f frm 

rf?qr[ art 3?q?rr^aT[ ^erg; t iqft’^r rrsrfrf^rj 

I HI- Delineate in Sanskrit the char- 
acter of Samsth&naka. IV. Explain the following: — 

WeES^C. 3TffT<?W 

M. isr. 15 ^ ' 


and v. {a) bhow the accuracy 

with which Buddhist observances are adverted to and the 
flourishing condition in which the members of that sect are 
represented to have existed at the time, {h) Draw a 
picture of the practical administration of Hindu law under 
Hindu government according to the ninth Act of the Mrioh. 

1884-85 (B» A.) 

I. IVanslatei— (a) ff'frgsaiT &o. 8; HE, {h) f 

&o, IX. 27 5 (e) rrm cfRT V. 25. II. Explain, giving 
briefly the context (a) aqcT c!T i (S) 

3ff^rirw^F?T^r ^ i ( « ) t% i 

( d ) qsf s ( s ) ^cf^RTmT* 

1 (/)'^re^“#^* ^CTr% m^Rr i fwi;® 

fr frr%r i ( p- m )• iff) ?E5fir»-2W%i^nTTrwf mr- 


phrases 

3Tf%^nu[sp.*. IV. To what class of dramatic 
compositions does the Myich, belong ? Define it. Determine 
the date of its composition from the internal evidence 
supplied by the work itself. V, Give briefly the plot of the 
Myich , delineating the characters of Ohirudatta and Sarvilaka 
in full. VI. What observations occur to you on reading the 
drama as regards the condition of society which it depicts ? 

1886*'86:( B.;: A. 

I. Trans.;— IL 9 s (&) &c. V, 

22 j (c) what docs this refer? 

II. State in what connexion the following sentences are 
used, and translate theui :~(a) fTSfl'F^cit 

(5) 1 Mention somo of the 

patron-saints of the art of thieving referred to by 
Sarvilaka. (e) sfgflratTT* ^ 

ir^r^qtffcT^T i (d) art Er^T qrsr%5T wt^t- 

rqsaift ^s'rwft i («) VIII. 1. 

in. What are different ways in which dramatic writers 
wind up their q^cTR^tf? Which of them is: used in the 
play under consideration ? IV. Oontrast the characters of 
Ghirudatta and Sak&ra. “ What diatinot objects had Sudraka 
in view in writing the Mymh., and how far do you think they 
have been gained ?■'''* What is the general moral of the play? 
f ' ^<>0 Act I., M 7]. V. What relation does Prakrit bear to 
Sanskrit f What are the different kinds of Prakrit ? Which 
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of them are Med in the pky ? Give one instance of each. 
VL Reproduce in Sanskrit the thoughts of Oharudatta on 
poverty. VIL Give the precise meaning of the following;-^ 

188M8 ( B. A, ) 



I. (a) What internal evidence is furnished by the Myioh' 
about the time of its composition ? Illustrate your answer 
with quotations from the play. (&) Oontrast the characters of 
Dhuta and Vasantasen^, bearing in mind that the former was 
a married wife and the latter simply a mistress, (c) It has ' 
been observed by some critics that the Vidushaka in the SErioh- 
is not a mere bafloon, but is a character more shrewd and 
sensible than the same character in other Sanskrit plays, Bo 
you go in with this remark? IL Translate into English:-— 
(a) &c. I. 15 (5) II. 1; 

( 0 ) irr^fTw ^rsfr tRt i ( p. 7? )} 

! ( p. 142 )5 ( a ) tT^grsrrt?r ^c. VIII. 2. in. Explain 
fully ; 3Tf ^ qrftcf: 5 f i 31^# 

5 g^sr: ( p. 49 ); rr-^RMrfrf ft ??6r j mmm 

?r ^ left : 5f37fq sf fet: ( P. 168) 5 

ff ^fSfgrE:. III. Discuss the following seta of readings/ 
explaining and quoting the context ^ 

^TT^cT.- 0 ^: (2) ( »• ) V 

(3) («• ?■ e. ? 

( 4 ) 3T«=c?-^dr C «• 1 3T?fTrffTr ) vrf j (6) ar^gjaf^efr 

( ». Iv pr«WR )Vcr: ewes’-- IV'. Explain the 
forms qrr^^Tit, ^itTfriTWPcr, tr^ffP^^F^rr, m- 

vrfwsrg:. 

,1889-90 

L What are the noticeable features of the age depicted in 
the Mrich. ? II (a) Explain the allusiohs in the following: — 

(1) Fiifr fnar^ir i (2) 

Km' i (^) ^1^ I (5) Give the meaning 

of the following words :■— gej^rffT; 'STrfff? ifr^? citing 
passages from the Mrich. to illustrate their use. III. What 
are given in the Mrich. as (a) the qualifications for the '' 
Judge’s post 5 (5) the difficulties of his position 5 (e) external 
indications of guilt or innocence ? IV. Briefly sketch 
the characters of Sarvilaka and Samv&haka; quoting 


' ' ' • 




js'': 


mam 


passages to support youf anawoy. v. Translate into 

l4nglisli:~.( 1 ) s^r^riTTf 1(2) s^ir^r^wffr 

1 (B)'%qrrr?iT ®r%rW-‘ VM. 25; ( 4 ) 

&c. X, 84; ( 5 ) 3T?qp5t'*-^«r^^«rf2’^T§=^RTO'^: ffT%*. 
X. 60, What is the alamhara in ( 6 ) ? 

1898 ( Inter. ) 

I. Describe briefly the society of TJjiayini as depicted 
by Sndraka in the Mrieh. If. Give the meanings of 
^TlPr^sr? ^cIF^I and III. Explain folly 

with context where necessary:— •( a ) Jff «>“— 3??^ f% 

Sfl-I %f5=t 1 g-«r5^o~”3Tcf 'CSf m gr=s?T5% 1 

( ^ ) #r: «TR T%WfTO?fii3f8‘cT ^Ti 1 cffTR q^T^rr^rq^??!- 

3T?f|-q mTmi t 

1906 (Inter, ) , 

I, Translate:— ( a ) &c. V. 28; ( 5 ) f^CTf #r&c , 

X. 49; ( <j ) FTqref^PcRqT! &c. I. 15. II. Write notes 


m 

and. far|^»*T. III. (a) What classes were 
entitled to wear the ^#-qfriT in t^e days of the M|“ich. ? 
(5) Were mixed marriages allowed? (o) What were 
the disabilities of the ^lidras in those days ? ( d ) Orili- 

eize the iudiolal proeeedlngs with referenoe to the principles 


(a) sT tTW WWqrR 


context;— ( a) q-q T%q?TcTr WWW qfrqm^ia; 1(5) 

Rf rtffqq it ftftcrr i ( « ) rfqqr^rqlrq^qf^i^ 

fq s® 1% q^i i (d) arwR^ffi^^q (e) 

qf^irqr^q %q5% i (/) qrnf |rq 

•qf l ((f) (t^- aTft^Ft) i Discuss 

the leadings in (< 7 ), III. Make a note on the administration 
of jnstioe in ancient India as gathered from the Mrieh. IV. 
Write notes on :— qlff j TTq-«TrqRrq j q??qq# 5 







1920 ( later. ) 

I. Translate :—(«) =?T?F &c. V". 18 j (5) 

V.2T; (c) srrHtsf 5q^?T®'crt &C. X, 25; ((2) 

&a. Ill 8. IL What have yon got to say with regard to the 
originality of the Mrloh. of Suiraka or the Oharndatta of 
Bhdsa? Or, How has the poet utilized the political revolu- 
tion for his purpose ? What would happen if it were removed 
from the plot ? Or, Oriticize the view: '‘By doing away 
with the description of Vasantasena’s dwelling, by 
curtailing the description of the rainy season, and by 
relegating the court-scene to a PraveSaka, the drama 
could have been made much shorter than what it is.^' 
in. (a) Explain with reference to the context : — (1) 
srrfr'iT'^F’^T ^ i (2) 

qf ¥r<iTr% 1 (3) i 

fkfrfteTs I (4) ?T^(% crfmfffq ^if^cTr i 

(5) qff^fr: i (6) ^ ^oqifRrrlfff- 

^r^TSTtir I (b) Write grammatical and explanatory notes on}— 
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